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'iiJ 1/^ «/r' *“* 

“ Wouldst thou enclasp the beauty of the True ? 

Let pass the word, the thought, the thcjight pursue ! ” 

^A/auldnd J^m. 

“ Live neither in the present, nor the future, but in the 
Eternal, . ^ . f because nothing that is embodied, nothing 

that is consJr)us of separation, nothing that is out of the 
Eternal, can aid . within you is the light of 

the ^l)rld ; . . . Read the larger word of life.” 

/Jo /if on the Path. 

Th%e is a peace that passeth and yet passeth not the pure 
understanding. It abides everlastingly in the hearts of thfese 
that live in the Eternal.” 




inr lift *lt?; v. ii 

— /sha -Upemishat, 6, 7. 

• * 

*• He that seeth all things in the Self, and the Self in all 
thing^, he thenceforth ^loubteth no more,” 

“ w fere is faiiffness, where is sorrow, there, *^in the conscious- 
ness wherein all things have become the Self, of the kno^ver 
that beholdfth the oneness.” 

" ifTT ffHTt ^ TT^T*II 

-Bhagavad-Gitd. xiii. 27,^ 


‘‘When he seeth the sqwateness *of all thihgs centred in 
th^ One, Mild also the K^ness arising from that One, then 
he^b€tcometh Brahman. 
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PREFACE,. 


The scheme of metaphysic outlined in this 
look ]?egan definitely to be thought out in 1887 
h Benares. Some unshaped sketches of it were 
mbHlhed as articles in the Theosophist in 1894, 
,nd subsequent years, a«id one portion of thS 
cheme was written out, in some little detail, in 
899, and, mainly because of encouragement in 
jhat behalf received from Mrs. Annie Besant, 
Dublished irf 1900, as J'he Science of the 
'imotions. The portion published herewith, as 
veil as another, forming %. continuation of this, 
ivere jotted down in rough notes in^the summer 
Ind rains of 1900, partly at the seaside Wwn of 


l/izagaffetam, in the province of Madras, whither 
1 ha^ gone in search of health. It^was faired 
lut in 1901 in ^hrinagar, Kashmir. In 1903 a 
lundred proof copies of it were printed, and 
irculated in the e^rly part of 1904, amongst 
lerson^ intefested in the subject, members of the 
'heosophical Society, professors of philosophy, 
nd metaphysicians of note, in tjie east and the# 
^est, with the following letter : 


“ My oilly excuse for claiming a little of your 
m^' and attention f^ thi.^ booklet, of which- 1 



XX. 


PREFACE. 


am now sending you an interleaved proof-copy, 
is that I f^ve therein endeavoured earnestly to 
b& of Service to all those earnest seekers aftesr a 


final solution of the ultimate problems of life, 
who are not content with t!Te solutions now 
extant. I believe that sucl] ai^ endeavour 
deserves sympathy; I believe that it will be 
more successful if I have the help and co-opera- 
jtion of sympathetic friends than if it wjpreTeft to 
my own unaided resources; and I believe 
that you can and will give such help effectively. 
This help from you is the more needed as the 


many distractions of j life, which past karma 
has thrown along tke lines of office and the 
busiaess of the householder, rath* than those 
of literary pursuits and the studious leisure of 
the schola^ have prevented me from making 
this work anything more than the merest out- 
lines olithe all-embracing subject of me*taDhysic, 
well defined as ‘completelj^ unified knowledge,’ 

■ treated therein— and those outlines too, full of 
immaturity of thought, possible exffavagance of 
expression, and certain lack of 4he finish of 
scholarship, ^ 


1 therefore pray that you will look through 
IIS ittle book^ and, unless you think it wholly 
, sele,s for the purpose mentioned, will send it 
ack to me after havin# noted on ‘the blank 
pages all obscure «■ drfbtful and debataL o#* 
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positively inaccurate and inconsistent statements 
of fact, falseness or exaggeration of sentiment, 
and confusion or illogic of argument and 
nj^rshalling of ideas, that you inay notic^.” . 

Suggestions for improvement were received 
in chronological €)rder from : Pt. Gang^nath Jh&, 
Professor jjrf* Samskrit, Muir Central College, 
Allali^bad. B&bu Govinda Das, of Benares 
(my elder brother). Dr. Hlibbe-Schleiden, of 
Doh^^n bei Hannover, Germany. Dr. J. H. 
Stirling, of Edinburgh. .Prof. J. E. McTaggar%, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Pt. M. S. 
Tripathi, author of A Sketch of Veddnta 
Philosophy^ of Nadiad. P. T. Shrinivasa Iyengar, 
Esq., M.A., Principal Narsingh Row College, 
Vizagapataai, J. Scott, Esq., M.A., Principal, 
Bah^uddin College, Jun^adh. Ayodhya Das, 
Esq., B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Gorakhpur. Pt. 
Sakhar&m G. Pandit, Bran(;h Inspector,. Theo- 
sophJtal Society, Benares. Pt. Bhavani Shafikar, 
Branch Inspector, Theosophical Society, Benares. 
M. Andre Che^rillon, of Paris. B^ Keightley, 
Esq., M.A.^ Barrister-at-Law, of London. • 

I grateful^ recorjJ the names of these friends, 
personally Known or not known, but most truly 
friends in the spirit and helpers in a Common 
cause. 

But far more than to all these friends are this 
book and I under obligations to Mrs. Annie 
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Besant, who first saw the rough ctraft of the 
work ih manuscript, encouraged me to persevere 
with it, thep carefully went over every line of 
th^ printed prdof-copy, suggested innumerable 
improvements, and finally saw it through the 
press. 


bhagavA^ dAs. 



Bo Ebon menb» © /BSaBter, with perfeclj* 
11066, Zb^ 6 etvant '6 tiiiperfection, Icet n\\^ carneet 
5ecf;er after tlcutb be leb aetrag bi? error of bi 6 . 
Subtile i 6 that utter fTrutb, tbou^ib all 60 simple, 
vers bifRcult to set on bigjj so it shall sbine out 
strong anb Clear aub steabSt anb vers feebje for 
sucb pTirpose is tbe baub that woulb now bo so. 
(Buibe tTbou that banb arigbt. 




CHAPTER I. 


The Great Questioning. 

t 

II 

Katha-U^nishat. I. i. 

• ‘ ’ • 

‘Y^hd doubt that seizeth the beholders when a 
man passeth away *50 that one sayeth, ‘ He still 
is,’ and anothef, ‘No, he is no more’ — I would 
know the truth of this, taught by thee, O Death ! 
This is th^ third the (three) boons (thou 
gaves^ !” 

This is the boon that Nachiket^ asked of 
Yama. And Yama shrank from the great tast 
imposed on him and answered! “Even the Gods 
have suffered from Jjiis doubt, and very subtle 
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is the science that resolveth it. Ask thou 
anothef boon ! Besiege me not with this. 
Take all t|ie pleasures that the earth can 
gi^^e; take unclfvided .sovereignty of it!” But 
Nachiketa ; “ Where shall all these pleasures be 
when the end comes I The }51easures are no 
pleasures, poi.soned by the constant fd -- of Thee I 
The Gods too suffer from the doubt, for they 
are only longer-lived and not eternal ; and that 
they suffer is but rea.son why I would i^ot be as 

they I crave my booif alone. Nachiketa asks 
not for another.” 


“If all this earth with all its gems and jewels, 
were mine without di.spute, should *I become 
immortal?" So Maitreyi questioned Yajnaval- 

. nd Yajnavalkya answered : ” No, thou could.st 

tlf brings iwt immortality!” Then 
Mastreyw “What shall I do with that wtlh 
makes me pot immortal? Tell me what thou 
knovvest^ brings assurance of ete*rnitv.”i 

0 ama also asks Vasi.shtha ; “•The books 

<>ighest-seid, S^\ 


I 
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appears ; artd Bhava, source of the existence 
of this world, Himself goes into non-exis!ence ! 
How then may feeble souls like^ mine find 
ffijace and rest from fear of de^th and change 
and ending?”’ 

“To be dependent on another, (to be at the 
mercy of a^othjr, to be subject to the relent- 
lessne!fe of death) — this is mi.sery. To be self- 
dependent — this, this is happiness.”*^ 

Thu.s, instinctively in the beginning, con- 
sciously and deliberately' at the .stage when 
self-consciousness and intelligence are developed, 
the Jiva^ feels the terror of annihilation and 
struggles to escape froya it into the refuge of 
.some faith or other, low or high. And in such 
.struggles oitly, and always, begin religion and 
philosophy, each shade of the.se according, step 
by step, with the stage and grade «of evolution 
and intelligence of the Jiva'conoerned. * 

Wt when this fear of death of soul and 
body, this fear of Toss and change find ending, 
pervades the intelligent and self-conscious Jiva ; 


^ Yoga-VasiMtha. Vaifagya Prakarana. xxvi. 29. 

Maflii, iv. 160. g 

*Jiva means a separate self, a spirit or soul, an individual 
unit and centre of latent or evolved consciousness, a single part# 
so to say, of the universal Self, developing from the mineral 
through the« vegetable and animal into the human and super- 

Atilircp SI liiimnn i;rHll nr • 
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when it destroys his joy in the • things that 
pass, -makes him withdraw from ail the old 
accustomed objects of enjoyment, and fills him 
for th^t time* with sadness and disgust a^d 
loathing for all the possible means of pleasure 
that ever hide within their Jying hearts the 
means of pain ; when it leaves him^, naked and 
alone, intensely conscious of fiis solitude and 
sorrow, shrinking violently from the false and 
fleeting show of the world, desolate wiKi his 
tiwn misery and the nisery of others, longing, 
yearning, pining, for the Permanent, the Eternal, 
the Restful, for a lasting explanation of the 
use and purpose, origin and end, t/f this vast 
slaughter-house, as tly) whole work! then seems 
to him to be— then is that searching.Jiva passing 
through the fires of Warning thought, reflection, 
and discrinaination between the transient and 
the pcrmaneijt, ok passionate rejection of all 
personal and selfish pleasures and atta'chltfents 
in himself as well as others,.of the self-suppres- 
sion, the intense quiescence anA compassionate 
sadness of utter renunciation, antk of a con- 


suming, ever-present cravii^r and travailing for 
the means of liberation from that speming 
slaughtir-house for himself and for all others; 
then IS he passjng through the fires that shall’ 
purify him and make him worthy of Vedinta, 
pf that final knowledge ^hich he craves, and 
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which alone can bring him peace and ftt him 
for the work that lies before him. Then is his 
(Tinsciousness, his individuality, liis ^ersogal self, 
focussed into an infinitesimal point and, thus 
oppressed with tiie feeling of its own extreme 
littleness, it ready for the supreme reaction, 
readyito lose it*self and merge into and realise 
the all -consciousness of the infinite and 
univ^tsal^ Self 

Why and at what stage of his evolution th» 
most fearful and most fruitful mood comes 
necessarily on every Jiva will appear of itself 
when, lateV on, the mystery of the world-process 
has been grained. , 

Note. — The first six chapters of this work constitute, 
in a way, the psychological autobiography of the writer. * 
They^ describe the stages of thought thrtDugh which he 
pa^ed to the finding embodied fti thei seventh "chapter. 
Anc^ they have been written down only as a possible 
guide-book to travell^s along the same path. All the 
opinions and beliffs criticised in them and, for the time, 
left behind, in order to pass further on, have served as 
staging-place? to the writer himself, have been held by him 
closely for a ^nger or.| shorter time, and then, failing to 
bring lasting satisfaction of the particular kind that he was 
seeking, have been passed by. But this does^not mean 
that the staging-places and the rest-houses have been 
abolished, or are of no use. They continue to exist, ar^^ 
will always exist, and will always *{>6 of use to future 
travellers.* No depreciation of any opinion whatsoever 
is ever seriously intend^ by the writer. Indeed, it is* a 
necessary corollary of ti» vietj embodied in the seventh 
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and subsequent chapters of the work that every opinion 
every clarshana, i.e., view-point, catches and embodies ont 
part of truth ; and he himself now holds each and ever} 
one and all 8t tly; opinions that appear to be refuted^ j,n 
these preliminary six chapters — but he holds them in a 
tranmuUd prm. Each form of faith, each rite of religion, 
each way of worship has its own ^justification. And if 
tlie writer has unwittingly used, in the pas^jon of his own 
struggle onwards, any words that arS harSli and offend, 
he earnestly begs the forgiveness of every reader really 
interested in the subject, and assures him that if he does 
think it worth while to read this -book through sy^iemati- 
flilly, he will realise that it^verily endeavours nottodepre- 
. date any but to appreciate all thoughts, and put each into 
its proper place in the whole world-scheme. 



C‘H AFTER II. 


ThI FufsT AND Second Answers. 

Thws we find thjit the Jiva doubts and asks 
. for immortality alone, ajjd in the doubting aftfl 
the asking he ever instinctively feels that the 
answer 'lies in a basic ‘ unity ’ of some sort or 
other, and that peace can never be found in 
an unreconeiJed and conflicting ‘ many,’ This 
feeling coi^dkions his search throughout for 
reasot^s inherent in the* world-process, 5s will 
appear later. 

The first answer that the shapes for 
hiJ'iiSielfi to the great question, the first tentative 
solution of this overpowering doubt, is Embodied 
in the view ivhich is called the 'iiTTW^, 
kambha-\^da, the theory of a beginning, an 
origination, a creation of the world by an 
agency ex{ernal to the que.stioner. From .so- 
called fetish-worship to highest deism and 
theism, all may be grouped under this first 
class of answer. 

Instirittively or intelligently, the Jiva sees 
that effects do notarise without causes ; that 
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what is not effected by himself must be caused 
by another ; that he himself (as he then regards 
hijnself) is •an I effect and that his cause mu.st 
be another ; that whatever is the more per- 
manent, the older, is the cause,of the temporary, 
the younger ; and he finally infers ^nd believes 
that his well-being, permanerfce, irhmortality, 
lies in, is dependent on, his cause, his creator. 
From such working of the mind aris^ the 
sSultifarious forms of f^ith, beginning \fith belief 
in and worship of stone and plant and animal, 
and ending in belief in and worship of a 
personal First Cause. The general form of 
worship is the same 'throughout, i.e., prayer 
foi some benefit or grace. The a(;companying 
condition of worship* is the same also, viz., 
giving assurance of humility in order to evoke 
benevQlence' in the object of worship, by 
prostration and obeisance and sacrifice of 
objects Tield most dear. to. prove (sometimes, 
a as . with- cruellest heartrenijing, though at 
Others with a most beautiful and most noble 
selhsurrender) that they not held dearer 
than that worshipped object. 

OS well as a 

Cein '“"S 

W and'* fail again and 

g. , and so does th^ mental idol. The 
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incompatibility of evil and suffering with a 
being who is at once omnipotent, omniscient, 
and all-good ; the unsatisfied nefd for an 
exfilanation why a personal fieing vfho is 
perfect should create a world at all, and how 
he can create it out of nothing — as he must, 
if it is no4ilto be coexistent with and so at 
least t8 some extent independent of him — 
these ^distressing doubts, insoluble on ‘ the 
theory o£ a beginning,’ that have always, 
shaken faith first in the* power and goodness 
of the creator and then in his very existence, 
inevitably, i^arlier or later, wrench the earnestly- 
enquiring Jiv^ away fiKim his anchorage in 
that theory, and set him* adrift again, again 
asearching. ’ , • 

The truth that underlies this first answer, in 
all its^ forms, he will discern again v^en he has 
obtaifnfd.what he now wants *so Urgently.*. 

His next haven of rest, the second ^answer, 
is the parinama-vada, th& theory of 

change, transformation, evolution and dissolu- • 
tion, by the interaction of two factors. By 
a great genSralisafi^n he reduces all the 
phenombna of the universe to two pergianent 
elements, present always, universally, under all 
circumstances, throughout all tlje changes that 
he sees and feels. 

The materialism ^nd agnosticism which' 
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believe in ‘Matter and Force,’ and declare all 
else unknown ; the ordinary S^fikhya doctrine 
of ‘ Purusija and Prakriti,’ ‘ Ego and non-Ego,’ 
‘Self^nd not-Self,’ ‘Spirit and Matter’ — alliall 
under this second category. Most of the 
philosophies of the world are here ; the varia- 
tions as to detail are endlejs, Ij.t the view 
that the universe is due to two finals is €ommon 
to them all. 

At this stage, if the duality be, made the 
basis of a religion at' all, the believer proclaims 
the factor of good as superior to the factor of 


evil, and assigns to it a final triumph, regarding 
God as prevailing over Satan, ^Hormuzd over 
Ahriman, Puru.sha ‘over Prakriti, Spirit over 
Matter, in a vague^ undefined wiy, sacrificing 
strict logic to the instinctive need fdr unity, 
which, as < said before, conditions the search 
throughout. • Bur where the two are seen as 
equal, as in the Sankhya, religion vanishes, no 
practice corresponds to the theory. Thus a 
current Samskrit ver.se belonging to the Sdflkhya 
system describes Puru.sha as ‘lam‘e,’ and Pra- 
nti as ‘blind.’ The struggle between the two 
weak^is both; each factor neutralises rtie other. 
There is no worship in the absence of a one 

philosophy remains, 
-Planat.„„ by ^ - 
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infinites, each* unlimited and yet not interfering 
with the unlimitedness of the other though 
existing out of and independently (|f it — such 
arf 'explanation is no explanation at all. ‘It is 
a contradiction in terms ; it is mere arbitrari- 
ness ; there is no order, no certainty, no law, 
no reason aS it , However correct it may be 
as a generalised statement of indubitable facts, 
an^endlessness of spirit and an endlessness 
of matter, ihose facts themselves remain unex-*^ 
plained, unreconciled, impossible to understand. 

The truth that underlies this belief also will 
appear when the final answer is found. 



CHAPTER III. 


UNCERTAINTIES. 

0 

Tentative, temporary, full of uncertainty 
and full of que.stion is this stage. Baffled in 
his efforts to understand the world-process 
completely, barred out from a perfect religion- 
philosophy, a systerfi of knowledge which would 
consistently and difectly unify and guide his 
thought, desire, and action, in the present life 
as well as' in all possible lives to come, unable 
to rest peacefully in a mere incomplptq know- 
ledge,' in a mere belief which remains outside 
of his daily life and is often coming into conflict 
with it, the jiva goes back again and again to 
that earlier answer, which, if only belief, only 
incomplete knowledge, i^‘yet ^religion also, 
a religion-philosophy, however imperfect. But 
each such going back is only the prelimi- 
nary to a still stronger going forward. The 
Jiva is now in the grasp of an indefeasible 
reflectiveness, of a cravjfug of the intellect that 
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may not be repressed.^ He has attained, his 
majority and mu^t now stand on his own feet ; 
hi^ parents may not fondle him|int their laQ 
any longer. And so he progresses onwards 
through and from^the second stage, full of 
doubts and &11 of questions. For though of 
course tj^e ftnin dbject of his quest is but this : 
“How shall I make sure of my eternity?” 
“ How rifiall I be freed from the fear of death ? ” 
yet in the Marching he ha% trodden many paths 
which have allured him with promise of profit, 
have sometimes made him forget for the time 
being the g(sal of his enquiry, and have even, 
now and then, •\ed him to ^ short-lived peace 
and confidence in agnosticism, in a declaration 
of the injpossibility of fina> knowledge and *the 
futility of all search. And all these paths he 
has discovered again and ag^in to be blind 
alleys, (?ach only leading to a new question and 
a new wall of difficulty — all the questions 
awaiting solution 4)y means of the on6 solution 
only, the whole labyrinthine maze clearly 
leading him back ag^j^ and again to the same 
starting-point, the whole to be mastered and 
traversed by means of only a single clutf. 


viveka, ever-present discrimination between the 
transient and the permanent ; vich^ra, ever-present 

reflection on the why and wh«fore of things. 
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Tbe many doubts and questions which the 
Jiva gathers under the one gyeat question are 
qiainly thlsej — 

What am I ? what is Spirit, the Self, the Ego, 
the Subject? what are thesej other selves, Jtvas, 
like and unlike myself? what i§ Matter, the,. 
World, the Not-Self, the non-fEgoj ihe^^.Object ? 
what is life ? what is death ? what is motion ? 


what are space and time ? what are bemg and 
/non-being ? what ij consciousness'? what is 
unconsciousness ? what is pleasure ? what is 
pain ? what is mind ? 

What are knowledge, knower, known ? What 
is sensation ? what are the senses ? what are 
the objects sensed*, the various, elements of 
mafter? what is themieaning, use, and necessity 
of media of .sensation ? what is an idea ? what 
are 4)erception, conception, memory, imagina- 
tion, expectation, design, judgment, rehson, 
intuition ? What are dr^jams, wakings, and 
sleepingsF what are abstract and concrete? 
what are archetype, genus, and species? what 
are universal, particular^,^ and singulars? what 
is truth ? what are illusion and error ? 


What is desire ? what are the subjects and 
the objects of desire? what are attraction and 
repulsion, harmony, and discord ? what is an • 


emotion? what are love and hate, pity and 
scorn hiimilit and fe^? what is will? 
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What are action, acted on, and actor ? ^what 
are organs ? what an organism ? what is the 
meaning of stimulus and response, action and 
reaction? what is the real meaning and'sigm- 
ficance of power, might, ability, force or energy ? 
what is change, creation, transformation ? what 
are causei^And • effect, accident and chance, 
necessi^ and destiny, law and breach of law, 
possitjjp and impossible 
What is a thing? what are noumena an^ 
phenomena ? what are essence, substance, attri- 
bute, quality, quantity, number? what are one 
and many, gome and all, identity and difference ? 

What are speech and language, command 
and request and narrafion, social life and 
organisation ? what is art*? what is the relation 
between things and Jivas? 

What is good and what is evif? what are 
right and wrong? what is a law? what are- com- 
pulsion and destiny ? what is a right ? ‘what is 
a duty ? what ^ conscience ? what» is liberty ? 
what are ofder and evolution and the world" 
process? are Jivas bound and helpless, or are 
they free, at^d if not free, mukta, ‘libe- 
rated,’ liow may they become so ? * 

Such are the harassing questions concerning 
every moment and aspect of his* life, that follovT 
on the heels qf the searcher. Small blame to 
him if he despair mastering them! Well 
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may he give up the task again and again as 
hopel'ess, and try to climb out of their way 
with the hflp of the weakling plants that rise 
ui5 heie and 'there before him, growths ‘of 
temporary belief and uncertain knowledge, 
naturally belonging only to "the first stage of 
his journey. But the branches, wh^.b- he clings 
to fail him at the last, after having servid their 
purpose of giving him rest and strengt)^ for a 
greater effort, and he is shaken down fiyom them 
by his pursuers and compelled to press forward 
again. 

Let him not despair. The intensity and 
stress of his vairdgya ^ -will soon , break up the 
shell of selfishness th'at limits consciousness in 
him into a personal,- .self - consciousness and 
transform it into the all-Self-consciousness, when 
that inmost mystery of the universe that is now 
hidden from 'his 'sight shall stand revealed ; 
the energy of that vairagya will transform his 
hurrying fe^t into wings on which he will rise 
tiigh above the labyrinth of doubts^ and ques- 
ions ; and from that height he will be able 


vairagya, the passionate revolt from all limitation of 
<ie Self, from all s^fishness, all selfish and personal attach- 
ments in himself as wMl as others, which constitutes the indis- 
pensable pre-requisite to a true, earnest and fruitful enauirv 
the origin and end of things. 
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to master all the foes that harassed and pursued 
him so relentlessly.^ 

It should be noted here that each f f the first 
twd answers to the great question carrieS with 
it its own corresponding set of answers to all 
these questions. But, like those two, these 
also are umi^isfactory, external and superficial. 
The earnest enquirer must search deeper. How 
to ansjjfer them in terms of consciousness, of 
the Self, which is the nearest to him and there-», 
fore after all the most intelligible ? He must 
interpret all things in their deepest connection 
with and origin from the Self; otherwise doubt 
will remain apd satisfaction not be gained. 
For as the answer to the dne great question is 
to disclose the answer to fill these, so in turn 
the goo3 an.swering of these will be the test 

that that one answer itself is good.* 

, • * • *. 

• — ♦-* 

' The expression emplcjyed here may appear a little too 
emotional. This has been done purposely tp show that 
metaphysic deals, not^only with the single, cold and sober 
department of intellectual life, but with the whole of it as 
manifesting in cognition, desire, and action, and has to show 
forth the travail oPa thought that would e|compass all these. 
The whole* life of the true and earnest enquirer is ^ut into 
such search, hence the mixture of science and emotion. 




CHAPTER IV. 


The Preliminaries of the 1'hird and Last 
Answer— THE Self and TfiE Nvi-S^.lf. 

The second answer remains, as said, .before, 
^wavering and satisfactionless. Explanation of 
the world, which is the .sole purpose of 
philosophy, by means of two factors can only 
be a tentative, and not a final solution. It is 
a great advance to have reduced the multi- 
fariousness of the Ivorld to a duality. But 
what the searcher ij'ants is a unity, and in 
this respect indeed the first answer was even 
better than the second, for it reduced all 
things to a ‘unify, the will of an omnipotent 
being. • That unity was, however, a false unity. 
It had no, elements of permanence in it. The 
• will of an Individual by itself carries within 
it no true and satisfactory explanation of the 
contradictions, that make up the world ; it 
embodies no reason and no safeguard against 
caprice. Tenure of immortality at the will of 
another is a Tpockery and a contradiction in 
^terms, and therefore the Jiva, however reluct- 
‘antly, however painfull^j has to ornrA ii<> that 
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first unity and search for a higher one.^ In 
this search his next step leads him, by means 
of a close examination of the fnultiplicity 
which presses on him from all side^ to a 
duality which s^ms to him, and indeed is, 
at the time, the nearest approach to that 
higher unii^ that he is seeking. 

The forms of this duality, wherein he is 
centr^ for the time being, beginning with" 
rough general conceptions of spirit or forcf 
and matter, end in the sul)tlest and most refined 
ideas of Self and Not-Self. 

These, the Self and the Not-Self, are the 
last two irreducible fac!ts of all consciousness. 
They cannot be analysed any further. All 
concrete life, in cognition, desire, and ilction, 
begins ’and ends with these. They are the two 
simplest constituents of the last Vesult of all 
philosophical research. 

None doubts “api I or am I not.”^ ’This has 
been said overhand over again by* thinkers of 
all ages and of all countries. The existence of 
the Self is certain and indubitable. 

The next^uestion about it is : What is it ? 
Is it iJlack? is it white? is it flesh ar^d blood 
and bone, or nerve and brain, or rocks and 


' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I Bhdmaii, 

2 . (Bib. Ind.) . 
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rivers^ mountains, heavenly orbs, or light or 
heat or force invisible, or time or space ? is it 
identical th , or coextensive with the living 
body, 6r is it centred in one limb, organ or 
point thereof? The single answer to all this 
questioning is that becau.se “what varies not 
nor changes in the midst of things, that vary 
and change is different from them,”^ therefore 
the I-consciousness which persists unchanged 
^d one throughout all the changes of the 
material body and of all its surroundings is 
different from them all. ‘I’ who played and 
leaped and slept as an infant in my parent’s lap 
so many years ago ha’Je now infants in mine. 
What unchanged and persistent particle of matter 
contiitues throughout these years in my physical 
organism? What identity is there between 
that infantinb and this adult bodies of mine ? 
But the ‘ I has not changed. It is the came. 
Talking ‘of myself I always^ name myself ‘ I,’ 
and nothing more nor less, ^he sheaths in 
which I am always enwrapping the,' I ’—thus : 

I am happy, I am miserable, I am rich, I am 
poor, I am sick, I am strong, I am young, I 
am^ old,j I am black, I am white — these are 
^cidrats and incidents in the continuity of the 
J ^'^er passing and varying. The 

1 n>id. 
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‘ I ’ remains the same. Conditions change, but 
they always surround the same ‘ I,’ the unchang- 
ing amid the changing ; and an^hing that 
ch'anges is at first instinctively, anch la?er 
deliberately, rejected from the ‘ I,’ as no part 
of itself. And as it remains unchanged through 
the changillJ of one organism, so it remains 
unchaif^ed through the changes and multiplicity 
of all^organisms. Ask anyone and everyone- 
in the dark, behind a screen, through closed 
doorleaves : “ Who is it i**” The first impulsive 
answer is: “It is 1.” Thus potent is the stamped 
impress, the unchecked outrush, the irresistible 
manifestation of the common ‘ I ’ in all beings. 
The special naming and description : “ I am so 
and so,” follows only a,ftcrwards, on s-jcond 
thought. So real is the ‘ I ’ to the ‘ I ’ that it 
expects others to recognise it as -surely as it 
recognises itself. Again, whht ik true of the 
‘I’ with regard to the body is also,' true of it 
with regard to all other things. The house, the 
town, the country, the earth, the solar system, 
which ‘ I ’ live in and identify and connect with 
myself are dfl changing momentarily ; but ‘ I ’ 
feel myself persisting unchanged throjugh all 
their changes. ‘ I ’ am never and can never be 
conscious of myself having ever'been born or o^ 
dying, of experiencing a beginning or an end. 
“In all the endless months, years, and small and 
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great cycles, past and to come, this Self-luminous 
consciousness alone neither arises nor ever sets.”^ 
But as regards all the things other than ‘ I,’ that 
‘ f ’ ant conscious of, ‘ I’ am or can become con- 
scious also of their beginnings and endings, their 
changes. “ Never has the cessation of conscious- 
ness been experienced, been witnesse4(4irectly ; or 
if it has been, then the witness, the expferiencer, 
himself still remains behind as the copfinued 
ombodiment of that same consciousness.” ^ Thus 
may we determine w'nat the ‘ r is. “ Omnis 
determinatio est negatio.” “All determination 
is negation ” is a well-known and welhestablished 
law. We determine, define, delimit, recognise 
by change, by contra'st, by means of opposites ; 
so much so that evep a physical sensation dis- 
appears entirely if endeavoured to be continued 
too long without change ; thus we cease to feel 
the Wuch of ‘the 'clothes we put on aftei; a few 
minuter 'And scrutinising closely, the enquirer 
wnl^nd Jhat everything ‘ particular, limited, 

^ Panchadashi. i. 7. ~ ^ ~ 

- Deuf-BMgavata. III. xxxii. 15—16. 

^ II 
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changing, miist be negated of the ‘ I’ ; and yet 
the ‘ I,’ as proved by the direct cognition oT all, 
cannot at all be denied altogether. It is indeed 
tfte.very foundation of all existence. fExistenctf,’ 

‘ being ’ (using the two words roughly "as synony- 
mous at this stagfe), means nothing more than 
‘ presence Jjjour consciousness,’ ‘ presence within 
the cogffition of the I, of the Self, of me.’ What 
a thir^ is, or may be, or must be, entirely apart 
from us, fr^m the consciousness which is ‘ I,’ of 
this we simply cannot speak. It may not be* 
within our consciousness in detail and with its 
specifications, but generally, in some sort or 
other, it must be so within consciousness, if we 
are to speak of it at all. • 

The third* step, the irnmortality of th^ ‘ I,’ 
necessarily follows from, is part of, the very 
nature of the ‘ I.’ What does not change, what 
is i»ot anything limited, of • which we 1<now 
neither beginning nor end, that is necessarily 
immortal. * 

Let us dwell •Upon these considerations ; let . 
us pause on them till it is perfectly clear to us 
that our conaeiousne*s is the one witness to, the 
sole evidence and the only possible support and 
substratum of, all that we regard as reaf, of all 
our world. Let us make sure, further, that b)* 
eliminating the common factor ‘our’ from both 
sides of the equatiojn, the proposition stands,* 
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and stand.s confidently, that “ consciousness is 
the "only basis and support of the world.” For 
how can distinguish between ‘ our ’ conscious- 
ness and ‘ Another’s’ consciousness, between' ‘ our ’ 
world and''* another's ’ world ? That another has 
a consciousness, that another has a world, that 
there is another at all, is, still^^pnly ‘our’ 
consciousness. And as this holds true lur every 
one, at every point, does it not follow ^hat all 
.these ‘every ones’ are only one, thpt all these 
‘our’ consciousnes.se5 are only one universal 
consciousness, which makes all this appearance of 
mutual intelligence and converse possible ? for it 
is really only the one talking to ijself in different < 
guises. More may be said, later on, in dealing 
with consciousness ^om the standpoint of the 
final explanation of the world-process.' In the 
meanwhile* we need not be disturbed by any 
randbm staliemeftits that ‘‘thought, (pr^ the 
‘ I’-consciousness) is the product of the brain 
as much, as the bile is the product of 
the liver.” If any earnest-minded student 
feel himself disturbed by any such, then 
let him ask himself Snd the maker of 
the statement, by what laws of deductive or 
inductive logic is such statement justified ? If 
there are many points in common between the 
liver and the brain, what similarity is there 
•between bile and thought/^jto justify an inference 
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as to the similarity of their causes ? And, again, 
how do we know that such things as liver and 
bije and brain are ? Because we^ sA and feol 
them ! But how are we sure that see and 
feel ? Do we see ouj eyes that see, and touch our 
hands that touch ? Is it not that we are sure of 
our se^g# and * feelings, of our having the 
senses wherewith we do so, of our existence at 
all, onl^ becanse we are conscious of such things ? 
It is far easier to walk on ;he head comfortably • 
without the aid of arms or legs, than to live 
and breathe and move and speak without the 
incessant /^-^supposition that consciousness is 
behind and beyond anc? ^around everything. 
Argue as we .may, we are always driven back, 
again and again, inexorably^ to the position that 
consciousness is verily our all in all, the one thing 
of which we are absolutely supe, wjiich cannot 
be explained away, and that the pure and 
universal Self, the .one common ‘I’ of all 
creatures, is our^ last and only refi/ge. 

Perhaps, it> our long-practised love of the 
concrete, we like to te^ ourselves that the ‘ I ’ is 
only a series of separate experiences, separate acts 
of consciousness. We have then only explained 
the more intelligible ^by the less intelligible. 
•The separate experiences, the separate acts of 
consciousness, are intelligible only by pre- 
supposing a one continuous consciousness, a, 

D 
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self.. The acts or modifications are of and 
belong to the self, not the self to the former, 
^hereverfw^ see unity, continuity, similarity, 
there* we Joe the impress of the Self, the One. 
The concrete is held together only by the 
abstract. “The Self-born pierced the senses 
outwards, hence the Jiva seeth thel'l'-t^ard (the 
concrete ‘many’ and), not the inner Self. One 
thinker, here and there, turneth his gaze inwards, 
•‘desirous of immortality, and belToldeth the 
'Pratyag-^tma (the abstract Self).”^ 

We feel impatient, we exclaim : “ What is this 
‘ I ’ that is neither this nor that ? ” Let us define 
it, if we can, by an^ ‘particular ‘ this ’ or ‘ that.’ ' 
The whole of the world-process has been now 
encfeavouring so to define it, for the whole past 
half of all time and by the whole half of all 
countless p,ossible ‘this’s’; and it has not 
succeeded. It will go on similarly endeavour- 
ing to define it in the wlvale future half of all 
time and by the remaining, half of endless 
possible ways ; and it will not succeed.'^ It 

* Katha. iv. i. • ^ 

^ The full significance of this statement will Appear later, 
when the distinction between eternity and time, true infinity 
and the mere boundlessness of *space, totality and countless- 
ness, kfitastha-satta, ‘ rock-seated being,’ and • 

, anadi-pravaha-satt^, ‘ endless-flow existence ’ 

is understood. 
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has not succeeded and will not succeed because 
the very being of the ‘ I ’ is the negation, the 
Qpposite, of all ‘not-I’s,’ all thai il object, all 
that can be cognised by ‘I’ as 1 knowable 
object, all that is iparticular, limited, defined, all 
that can b^ pointed to as a ‘this.’ Do we think 
that w^j(^ evade this inevitable conclusion by 
denying the ‘ I ’ altogether ? We cannot do that, 
as already said. We will only stultify ourselves. 

‘ r is not* nothing, but iti is not any-one-thin^. 
Let us ponder deeply on this for days and days 
and weeks and months and years if necessary, 
till we see the pure, unique, universal, and 
abstract being* of the ‘I.’ , We will do so if we 
are in earnest with our search ; and when we 
have dqne so more than half the battle is won. 
We have attained to the Praty^-atm&, the 
abstract and universal Ego^ and are now in 
sight • of the Param-fitma, the supreme, the 
Absolute Self (which is truly the full signifi- 
cance and nati^re of the Self and is named 
after it for special reasons), the Brahman which 
is the final ggal andj;he final place of peace. 

Or perhaps we feel another difficulty. Per- 
haps we feel a sudden revulsion at thte stage 
and cry ; “ This commonplace ‘ L that everyon^ 
is glibly talking about and Relishing acutely 
every moment of his life, from babbling baby 
to garrulous old miV in dotage— is this the 
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mysterious, marvellous and mystic vision of 
beatitude and perfection that we hoped for? 
I that amfc)0 small, so weak, how can I be the 
unreathablT;, all-glorious Supreme ! Let us 
be patient* if we would understand Let us 
go back to our question ; reformulate it to 
ourselves. Have we been, st th^^^ottom of 
our heart, seeking so long for immorality, or 
only for a ‘glorious vision’ of something_j which 
jis graded on to our present experiences, for an 
Enlargement of our powers and our worldly 
possessions transformed into subtler material 
but the same in kind? If we hav^ longed for 
such then let us seek* for them, by all means; 
but the way is difierent ; and the result is 
limited and poor by comparison. Nachiketfi 
refused such glorious states. He wanted 
immortalitf. If the emmet were to sigh for 
sovereignty of a*wor!d-wide human empire, it 
would be a glorious consummation indeed, as 
compared .with its present condition, when it 
■ attained thereto, as it surely would^ if it desired 
persistently and ardently enough. But would 
that glorious consummation be a^hnal consum- 
matioi^? Do we wish for only such a one? 
^What if one were ruler^ of a solar system, 
omniscient arid omnipotent — but omniscient 
and omnipotent within the poor limits of a 
solar system only ! On^; solar system may be, 
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nay, must be, to another solar system — circum- 
scribed by a sufficiently greater breadth of space 
and length of time — even as a smallgnolecule is 
to ftie whole earth-globe ; and sucli Ampcftrative 
smallness and greatness are endless. • The ruler 
of a solar system, of a hundred, of a thousand, 
of a millujilsolari systems rolled into one, must 
die, mch ruler. His life, as such ruler, had a 
beginning and must have an end. This fact is 
almost pl'iin to the physical senses, to saj»^ 
nothing of logical inferences. Physical science 
sees stars and systems beginning and ending. 
Whatever tenure of true immortality such a 
ruler has, he has it because of the identity of 
his self with the Pratyag-atffia, the universal Self, 
even as mucli as, and no n#ore and no less than, 
the meanest worm whose form exists within his 
systern. We do not at present setk for any- 
thing .that is only comparative and circum- 
scribed and limited by death at both ends. We 
want an immortality that is unlimited and 
uncomparatiye. * Such can be found only in • 
the pure ‘ I.’ Thoughtles.sness says ; “ This thing 
is commonpl^e and ^mimportant,” only because 
it is familiar. Serious thought on th^ other 
hand perceives, in tj^at same ever-present and 
everywhere- present nearness and pervasion o^ 
all life and all consciousness and all universal 
processes, the conclusjj'e evidence of unlimited- 
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ness and true immortality and everlastingness. 
This'Pratyag-atma declares its utter purity and 
transparency and transcendence of all limita- 
tions jvhativef, gross and glorious, through <th'e 
. mouth of fj'i.shna : “The ‘ I’ is the origin and the 
end of all the worlds. There* is nothing higher 
than the ‘ I,’ 0 winner of ("the) ^^ealth (of 
wisdom)! All this (world) is strung'*lRjgether 
on the ‘ I ’ even as jewels on a thread.” ^ 

^ We may think again, with lurking^ doubt as 
lo the value of our finding : “ I knew this ‘ I ’ 
indeed before I started on my quest ! ” That 
we did .so is no detraction from the value of 
our finding now. We* knew it then, it is true, 
but how vaguely, haw doubtingly, bandying it 
aboul between a hundred different and con- 
flicting hypotheses ; compare that knowledge 
with the utter all-embracing fulness of the 
knowledge of the nature of the ‘I’^that we 
have now attained to. Indeed it is the law of 
all enquiry about anything and everything that 
.we begin with a partial kno\tledge and end 
with a fuller one. None can turn attention to 
that of which he knows nothing ♦at all ; none 
needs to enquire about that of which he knows 
all already. To start on the quest of the 
•jorth pole we< must have at least the know- 


' Bhagavad-GMpva. 6, 7. 
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ledge that it possibly exists and in a certain 
direction. This knowledge is very different in 
fulness from the knowledge we would acquire 
{{ ive actually stood on the nofthlpol^; still 
it is partial knowledge of it. The n|:onciliation ^ 
of the antitheses nnvolved in the paradox that 
we cann^talk about what we do not know, 
and ni^^!*not talk about what we do know, 
will be seen later on to lie in this : As 
everyflbin^ in the universe is connected with 
everything else therein, so every piece ot 
knowledge is connected with every other ; and 
therefore every Jiva possessing any piece of 
knowledge* is potentially in possession of all 
knowledge ; and enquiry* and finding, in the 
individual life, mean only the passing froq[i the 
less full to the fuller, from the potential to 
the actual, knowledge. In othei; words, the 
unfolding of the knowledge. existing, but con- 
cealed, within the Jiva, appears as enquiry and 
finding. Thus then we can talk about all 
things becausetwe know a little of them all^ 
and need tfl talk about them because we -wish 
to know mcwe. Lqpk we not then with slight 
upon this simple ‘ I.’ “ The heedless ones 

contemn the ‘ T embodied in the humcfti frame, 
unwitting of the suf)reme status of that ' I,’ ^ 
the Great Lord of all that hafh come forth.” ^ 
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There is one point here which should be 
borne in mind. The full knowledge obtained 
by the traveller when he has attained his goal 
m^y be s^.' (fown by him exhaustively irv*a 
book, readijjg which another may acquire that 
knowledge ; and yet there will be a difference 
of degree, the difference between ^^direct and 
indirect, between the knowledge ot wl;e two. 
And such difference will always hold good as 
regards things material, whether gross or subtle 
(<even those loosely but not accurately called 
spiritual). But as regards abstract principles, 
the universal ‘ I ’ and the abstract laws and 
lower principles that fl9w from that ‘ I ’ direct, 
and are imposed by fits being as laws on the 
world-process— in their case knowledge and 
finding are one ; there' is no distinction between 
direct and indirect knowledge, intellectual cog- 
nition, and realisation. In this re.spect rneta- 
physic is on the same level as arithmetic and 
geometry. What the true significance is of the 
distinction currently made between the so-called 
mere intellectual cognition ’ of Brahman and • 
the ‘ realisation ’ thereof, parolisha, beyond 
sight, and aparoksha, not beyond sight, 

knowledge, will appear later.* 

Having thus pecessarily abstracted and sepa- 
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rated out from the world - process the true, 
universal, and unlimited One, out of which 
all so-called universals borrow the^ pseudo- 
, un'iversality, we equally necessafim' finc^ left 
behind a m^ss of particulars. And just 
as it is not possible to define the ‘ I ’ any 
further tha^jy naming it the ‘I,’ so is it not 
possible <0 define this mass of particulars other- 
wise than by naming it the ‘ Not-I,’ the ‘ Not- 
Self,’ the ‘^on-Ego,’ Mula-prakriti. Take it 
at any point of space and*time, it is always a 
particular something which can be cognised as 
object in contrast with the cognising subject 
As the charactejistic of tfie ‘I’ is universality 
and abstractness, so is the Aaracteristic of the 
‘ Not-I ’ partictilarity and qoncreteness. I? is 
always a^'this,’ a ‘that,’ a something that is 
always, in ultimate analysis, limited &nd defin- 
able "in' terms of the senses. Its special name 
is the Many, as that of the Self is the One. 
That it is generalised under the word ‘ Not-Self ’ 
is only a pseudo-generalisation by reflection of 
the universality of the ‘ I.’ The word pseudo 
is used to disfinguisff the universality of the 
one from that of the other. It does not jnean 
false in the sense of ‘non-existent,’ but only in 
the sense of ‘ apparent,’ ‘ not reaj,' ‘ borrowed,’ 
‘reflected.’ . The physical fact of the con- 


tinuance and indestruc^bility of matter ill us- 
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trates this fact. Because the ‘ I ’ and the 
‘Not-I’ always imply each other and can 
never be., actually separated, they are always 
fmposingf oif each other one another’s attri- 
butes. 'rfhe ‘ r is always becoming particu- 
larised into individuals, and*the ‘Not-I’ always 
becoming generalised into ^the kjements and * 
classes and kinds of matter, be^^sl?. of this 
juxtaposition of the two, because of their 

, immanence within each other. * 

C • * 

Further treatment of this point belongs to a 
later stage of the di.scussion. It is enough to 
show here that the searcher necessarily comes at 
the last stage but onetto these two, the Self and 
the Not-Self 

k should be add^d that at this stage, having 
traced his ego into the universal Ego, the Jiva 
finds a partial satisfaction and peace. Seeing 
that the uiliversal Ego is unlimited by space 
and time, he feels sure of his immortality, and 
does not yet feel any gr§at care and anxiety 
precisely to define the nature (fi that immortality. 
He is for the time being content’ to take it as 
a universal immortality Cn whioh all egos are 
merged into one without any clear distinction 
and specialisation, for he feels that such speciali- 
sation is part of the limited and perishing, and 
■SO incapable of such immortality as belongs to 
the Pratyag-ltma. La^er on he will begin to 
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ask whether there is any such thing as personal 
immortality also ; he will find that in the con- 
stitution of the material sheaths which make of 
him«an individual ego out of the uhiv^rsaUEgo* 
there is a craving for such personal immortality,^ 
for a continuance of existence as separate ; and 
^ he will als^ find ^ that such is possible, nay 
certain, m us own special sense and manner. 
Just now, there is but one last remaining doubt 
that' makes, him find but a partial peace and 
satisfaction in the finding <5f the universal Ego. 


^ See Stirling’s Secret of Hegel. 2n(i Ed. Pp. 213, 214, and 
his Schwegler. Pp. 43,|,436. 



CHAPTER V. 


i. 

The Mutual Relation of the Self and the 
Not-Self. 

c 

Seeing the unvarying continuity of the 
universal Ego, the Pratyag-atm^, through and 
amidst the endless flux of particulars, of 
not-selves, we have separated it out and identi- 
fied ourselves with ‘it, and so derived a certain 
sen!e of absence ofc limitation, of immortality. 
But the separation now begins to seem to us 
to be merely^ ‘ mental ’ and not ‘ real.’ For while 
we see, without ‘doubt, that the ‘I’.contfnues 
unchanged through changing things, we also 
see that it continues to do so only in these 
things and never apart from*thepi ; and if it 
must do so, is it not after all limited by some 
inherent want and defectf so thSt it is depen- 
dent ^or its manifestation, its existence in fact, 
upon these things, just a^ much as these things 
may depend ilpon it ? And so we come back 
^ to the old difficulties of two eternals and two 
infinites. We must recoi^cile these two infinite.s. 
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indeed we must derive the one from the other, 

* ^ 

maintaining all the while their coevalness, their 
simultaneity, for it is not in our pow|r to deny 
the Beginninglessness and endlessness^of efther* 
How to perform this most impossible task, to 
combine all the statements of the first and the 
second ans^s, ar<i also obviate all the possible 
objectionsto them ? How relate the Self and 
the NoVSelf so that the Self — myself — shall 
no longer feel bound, feel small, feel dependent, 
feel helpless and at the mercy of the Not-Self ? 

We do not want to know how and why and 
whence the .Self When we come to a true 
♦eternal infinite One, further search for causes 
ceases. To ask for a cause of that which is 
unlimited and changeless is cieaningless. Nine 
really and sincerely does or can do so. All 
enquiry starts with a certain standard*; when we 
have found such and such a one, we shall ’toil 
and seek no further^ and no longer ; and un- 
causedness, self-existence, is, on the very face of 
it, part of thq, standard of the enquiry after the 
unlimited. We do not want to engage in an 
endless pastime of asking ‘why’ after every 
answer, without considering whether the answer 
is, or is not, complete ^nd final. What we want 
•is to derive all and every thing ilom one true 
unlimited something, which 
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thi^ and nothing less. We must prove con- 
clusively to ourselves that our Self is the true 
eternal ar.d unlimited, that it is not based, in 
any*way on the Not-Self, but that from' it is 
derived the Not-Self and a,countless, boundless, 
endless series too of» not-selves. . We have to, 
create everything, all things,* out t^e ‘ I,’ and 
not only every thing and all things but an end- 
less series of such. We have to create in a 
rational and intelligible manner no<. only some- 
thing but an infinite something, viz., the second 
of two co-infinites, and create it out of nothing, 
or, which is the same thing, out of the first 
co-infinite without changing this first infinite in* 
the very minutest, in the very least, degree, for 
otherwise its unlimttedness is lost and it is no 
longer infinite but subject to finiteness, to 
change, to'beginning and end.^ Impossible, truly, 
to all appearance! And yet until this so im- 
possible task is done there is no final peace, no 
final satisfaction. Amass worldly wealth and 
powers, amass endless particulars upon par- 
ticulars of science, amass^ occult ^ knowledge and 
powers of high and low degree, for a thousand 

C — 

^ The words infinite and eternf.l have been used, so far, from 
the standpoint df, the enquirer who has not yet made the. 
technical and profoundly significant distinction between the 
true eternal and infinite, on the one hand, and the merely 
endless, on the other, which ^11 appear later on. 
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years, for a thousand thousand years, and, do 
not this, set not at rest this doubt — and there 
will be no peace for you. Secure ti^is and ajl 
else* will follow in its proper time, serenely, 
certainly, and pejcefully. The Gods have 
suffered from this doubt, *as Yama said. Indra, 
the kingajphe Oods, found no pleasure in his 
heavenly kingdom and, forsaking it, studied the 
science# of this peace, Adhy^tma-vidyi, the 
science of ^he Self, for a h^mdred years and ont?, 
in all humility at the feet of Praj^pati.^ Even 
Vishnu had to master it before he could become 
the ruler of a system.* Let us then set our 
hearts on mastering it. 

The first result of this last effort is a return 
to the first answer on a» higher level. ^The 
universal Self, the One without a second, by its 
owr^ inherent power of desire, creates the^Not- 
Self, at the same dividing itself into many 
selves, assuming names and forms by com- 
bination with the Not-Self “ It willed : May I 
become many, may I be born forth.” * “ Haying 
created (all this) it entered thereinto itself.”* 
Such are the first of the scripture-texts which 
seek to sum up the world-process in on* single 

• 

* Chhindogya-Upanishat. VlfF. 

JDevi'Bh&gavata, I. XV. 

3 Chhdndogya-Upani^hat, VI. ii. 

'* Taittirtya-UpAdshat. II. vi. 
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act of consciousness, and bring it all within the 

Self} 

This fir|t result, corresponding to the Dvaita 
or dflalistic torm of the Vedanta, is only the 
theory of creation on a higher level, with a new 
added and important significance. . Instead of a 
personal, extra-cosmical, sapara^^^^od, the 
universal Self immanent in the universe has 
been reached. Instead of craftsman and knick- 


^4cnacks, potter and pots, builder and houses, we 
have ensouling life and organisms. The world 
is, though vaguely, included in the being of the 
One ; the sense of unity is greater and that of 
irreconcilable diiiferenhe and 'opposition less. 
As to what is the exact relation between that 


universal Self and tthe individual selves and 
living material organisms and so-called dead 
inanimate ‘rnatter ^ there is as yet no. really 

^ Cf. Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science (ist edn.) : “There 
is an insatiable desire in the humaif breast to resume in some 


short formula,' some brief statement, the ^acts of human experi- 
ence.” (P. 44). If he had added, “in siicli a manner as to 
derive these all from the Self,” he would have explained the 
why of the insatiable desire at th^same tifne. 

^ The five kinds of separateness and relationship referred to 
in the D^aita-Vedanta, are : 

. i,e., the difference between Jiva and 
Jiva, between Jiva and ishvara, between Jiva and the world 
(or inanimate matter), betweei^he world and tshvara, and 
between inanimate matter and y^animate matter. 
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satisfactory idea. It appears in a general v;ay, 
at this stage, that the three — God, individual 
spirits, and ‘nature’ — are all eterpalHand evej 
distihct from each other, but yet that the fatter 
two are entirely subordinate to the first, and that 
the relation t^ween God>and Jiva is that of an 
indivisiblcj^ij^junction, the individual Jiva being 
unable toexist without the energising support 
of the i*niversal Spirit, as the tree cannot live 
and subsist without its sag. 

But this transmuted form of the theory of 
creation fails and falls short of final satisfaction 
for reasons the same as those that demolish that 
"theory. It explarins the beginning of the world- 
process as being dependent on, and the result of, 
the desire, the will, of the Sdf It thus explains 
motion, change ; but it does this by means of a 
mysteripus power which itself requ^es rational 
explanation. There is also no reason assigned 
for the exercise of ^ch power, and, finally, it 
does not explain and contain changelessness. 
The Perfect, the Supreme, must be changeless. 
What changes, desire^ feels want, is imperfect, 
is limited, is fess than the Supreme. Our 
final search is for that which shali be 
changeless and yet sl^ll explain and contain 
•all the multiplicity of endless shange within ' 
itself. 

The next step, the s||cond result of the last 

E 
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effprt, is the Vishisht^dvaita form of the 
Ved^lnta : One substance, eternal, restful, change- 
jess, Ishv^ra^ has two aspects, is animate and 
inanfinate, chit and achit, conscious and uhcon- 
scious. Self and Not-Self ; and by its power, 
JTTUT, Maya, Shakti, causdi an interplay 

of the two, for its own high t ^? 3 ure which 
there is none other to question, ^hout any 
compulsion from without. “ It has tw(a natures, 
the one formless, and the other »lbrm.” ^ “ It 

became husband and wife.”^ “It is being and 
nothing." * Such is the second series of 
scripture-texts that correspond to this stage. 

This second result* it is clear, is again onl}^ 
the second answer, the theory of transformation, 
on'^a higher level. «Two factors are recognised, 
but subordinated to, made parts and aspects of, 
a third, wfijph is not a third however ; and the 
two are thus ratlier forcibly reduced to a pseudo- 
unity. Instead of the coipplete separateness o7 
seer and seen, instead of the ordinary Sankhya 
doctrine of Purusha and Prakrit^ Subject and 
Object, we have a compile pantheism of ensoul- 
ing life and organism. The two are not only 
seer cind seen, subject and object, desiror and 
desired, actor and acted, on, but also soul and 


^ Brihad-Aranyaka-Upanishat. II. iii. i. 
Ibid. I. iv. 3. * ^-ashna-Upanifkat. ii. 5. 
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body, cause and instrument, desire and means 
of desire, actor and means of action. But the 
objections to the original form of tlje transform* 
ation-theory hold good, with only the slightest 
modifications, ^ain.'it this subtler form of it also. 

^ Why the needf for, the want of, amusement and 
manifestat^llr^iid ihterplay? Why so much evil 
and misery instead of happiness in the course 
of the manifestation ? And what after all is the 
duality ? Art! there two, or are there not two ? If 
two, and there must be two if there is interplay, 
as there self-evidently is, nothing has really been 
explained. Prove that one of the two is naught, 
^s nothing, and t*lien you wjll have said some- 
thing ! What ,is this mysterious miyk, sha]j;ti, 
power, which brings about tfie interplay ? What 
is this unexplained power ? How gim I, the 
individual enquirer, to feel thq satisfaction, of 
being the • owner, the master, and not the 
slave, of that power? How does this 
explanation assur| me of my own freedom ? 
Where is the* law, the regular method, the 
reliable process^ in al^ this manifestation and 
interplay and unrestrained power, which may 
assure me of orderliness and sequence, assure 
me against caprice, and be in .accord with 
what I see in the world around .? I, as 
individual, do not feel my assonance with 
this explanation. It \oes not yet lead me 
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to« the heart of the world-process. It does 
not explain my life, in reference to and in 
/:onnecticfi , with the world around me, 
systematically, satisfactorily. The laws of 
karma and compensation,, the law of re-birth, 
do not fit into it quite plainly\ To say that 
I am (i.e., the ‘ I’ is) feeling<>hapfl|j^ a million 
forms and also feeling miserableni another 
million does not assimilate readily fwith the 
constitution of my, being. I fetil the state- 
ment as something external to me. In order 
to be satisfied I must see the identity of the 
countless individual ‘ Ts,’ not only in essence 
but in every detail' and particular. 

Such are the doubts and difficulties that 
vitiate the second’ result and render it of 
no avail. 



CH^'\PTER VI. 

The MiTTUAL Relation of the Self and the 
♦ Not-Self (Continued). 

It may perhaps be useful to the reader, 
especially the. western reader, if a rapid sketch 
f)f modern European thou’ght on the subject is 
given here, showing how its developments stand 
at the same level, though necessarily with vfiry 
great differences of method and details, as the 
second jbrm of Vedanta above given In essence, 
and the third form current thereof also, wk,'the 
Advaita or non-dual^stic. The nature of the 
Advaita view will also appear in the course of 
this sketch. » * 

Indian thought— in all departments of research 
in which we possess tangible results of it in 
the shape ‘of Samskrit and Prakrit works— has 
seldom lost sight of tl;e fact that the end and 
•aim of knowledge is, directly or indirectly, tl^ 
alleviation of pain and the promotion of happi- 
ness ; the end and aini of the supreme know- 
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led^e being the alleviation of the supreme pain 
of the fear of annihilation, and the promotion 
of the .^preme pleasure of the assurance 
of knmortafity and self-dependence. The 
dominant motive of that thought therefore is 
ethico-religious. Even works on\grammar and 
mathei-natics do not forget tcv statdkjt the outset 
that they subserve the attainments^ mukti, 
liberation, salvation, in .some way or qfher. 

, Modern western thought, on the# other hand, 
has, for various reasons, historical and evolution- 
ary, become disconnected with religion — which 
in its perfection and completeness is the one 
science of all sciences', knoivledije pre-eminently,^ 
the Veda as it is ‘named in Samskrit. The 
mafnspring of this western knowledge is mainly 
intellectual, knowledge for the sake 'of know- 
ledge— at least as that mainspring is described 
by .'soihe of those in whose hands it has 
made progress, especially in science. This 
fallacy, as it is, despite its brilliant results in 
science and philosophy, haS it,s own good 
reasons for coming into existence, as may 
be understood later. '’fhat it* is a fallacy 
may be inferred, in passing, even 'from the 
one single and simple fact that public common 
,;^se and flyblic instinct and public need 
have declined to rest content with a mere 
' subjective and poeticaj admiration of the 
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scientific discoveries recorded and registered in 
bulky tomes and journals, but have assiduously 
applied them, and continue to apply ^em, with 
an efer-increasing eagerness and demand, t*) thS 
purposes of daily life, for the amelioration of its 
pains and the^hancement of its pleasures ; and 
’this, with a Jpcces^ in the mechanical arts and 
applfanc^^f peace and war, conquest and 
commerce, which makes the western races the 
rulers of the» surface of this earth at the present 
day. 

In the meanwhile, that western thought has 
approached jnetaphysic proper from the side 
•of psychology or irather epistemology, the theory 
of knowledge, almost exclusively. It examines 
the nature of the Self and the Not-Self in their 
relation tb each other as cogniser and cognised, 
subject and object, knower and known, rather 
than in their other relations It) each othet of 
desiror and desired, and actor and acted on. 
In other words, it at first confined itsqlf mainly 
to the relation hf jftana, cognition, and did • 
not take much more than incidental account of 
ichchha, i.e., de?ire, ani' kriya, i.e., action. These, 
in their ihetaphysical bearing, it left for long 
entirely to theology, though, of course, the later 
. thinkers have not been able to avoid a survey 
the whole field of life from the standpoint tH^y 
ultimately reached. 
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Thus it has happened that Berkeley, enquir 
ing'into the relation of the knower and knowr 
under the names of mind and matter, came tc 
the cpnclusioh that the very being of matter 
is its perceptibility by a mind. , Its esse is its 
percipi. What matter is apart froio its cognisa- 
bility by the mind, we cannoj: say t indeed, we 
may well say, it is nothing apart frOTKhe mind. 
Thus that which we have regarded .so^long as 
put of us, apart from us, independent, of us, is in 
‘reality dependent on‘u.s, is within us ; ^'■without 
is within'' ^ 

Hume came after Berkeley and he may be 
said to have shown with equal cogency that,’ 
if the being of ntatter is perceptibility, the 
beit^ of mind is pfrcipience ; that if we do 
not know matter except as it is known — almost 
an IrishisrR (Bishop Berkeley was an Irish 
Bishop !), but with a special fulness of signifi- 
cance — we also do not know mind except as 
it knows, and apart from wh'at it knows. What 
. is mind but something cognfeing something ? 
Vacant mind, empty of all cognition, we know 
nothing about ; therefore '■within ’is without. 

Thus then between Berkeley and Hume the 
status quo of the problem was restored, and 
shopkeeper in his shop and the ploughman 

. J- H. Stirling's English Translation of Schwegler’s jyfr/rrrj' 
of Philosophy. P. 419 (annotation^. 
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at his plough might well feel delighted to thjnk 
that these two philosophers in combination 
were, no wiser than they, though ^^ch taken 
sepcPrately might have appeared something very 
fearfully profound ^ that the net product of 
these mount|ms in labour was that mind was 
that which^new jnatter, and that matter was 
that whicf^vas known by mind. And yet to 
the cargful scrutiny it was apparent that the 
fact of a »very close and intimate tie, an»^ 
unbreakable nexus, of mutual and complete 
interdependence between these opposites, mind 
and matter, Jiad been made apparent, as it was 
•not before apparent, td all who had not 
travelled along the paths of enquiry trodden 
by these two’ either in their company, of in 
those of* their elders and predecessors in the 
race of thinkers, or, it may be, b^ 'themselves 
and alone. The problem was therefore * the 
richer for the labours of Berkeley and Hume, 
and had now a newer and deeper significance. 

Kant took*it ifp at this stage. What is the 
nature, what are the laws, of this unbreakable 
bond between* mind ^nd matter? What are 
they ? "How do they affect each ^ther ? 
Within is without an^ without is within is all 
right enough : but this mutual absorption shoi^ 
independerfce as well as interdependence. Two 
men may appear to be^standing on’ each other’s 
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shoulders by twisting themselves double ; but 
even this can be only appearance ; each must 
have at le^t a secret fulcrum, a solid standing- 
ground!. Aft^r many years’ hard thinkings he 
came to the conclusion that each^man did have 
such a separate standing-ground. V^ehind mind 
was a thing-in-itself,^ and behind ^tter was a 
thing-in-itself ; and from these two houmena 
there irradiated and corruscated, spontaneously 
and by inherent nature, phenomena which 
entangled themselves with each other and 
produced what we know as mind and matter. 
But, Kant added, the phenomena that issued 
from the mental thir(^-in-itself were few in 
number and took *the shape of laws and 
‘ forlhs,’ into which the phenomena that 
streamed from the material thing-in-itself as 
‘ sensations'— the ‘matter’ of knowledge, as 
opposed to its ‘ fbrm,’ in technical language — 
fitted in exactly and helplessly, and so an 
organic whole of systematised knowledge was 
produced. '• 

But this wastrworse and worse. The shop- 
keeper and the ploughmOT migfit be excused 
for staring aghast. We had two difficulties 
to deal with before, viz.^ mind and matter ; 


, ' Compare the sva-lakshana, ‘ own-mark,’ of 

the Bauddhas. 
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now we have four, viz., two things-in-themselves 
and two (or rather an endless number) of things- 
in-other-than-themselves ! What,|are these 
things-in-themselves ? Some ran away wkh tfie 
idea'that ttie3j|jrtfere the unknowable ultimates of 
the universe^and whenever that which it most 
concerns to J<now, that which is most 
j^ecessai^^or us to know, that which is a 
' matter pf life or of death for us to be intimate 
with or strgngers to — whenever that comes up 
before us, then, these people declared, we must 
shut our eyes and turn away and say: We 
cannot know you, the limits of human know- 
pledge have been already reached and circum- 
scribed/' Others, impressed by the stately 
technical hJirness and 'i trappings of • the 
philosophy, but not caring to examine beneath 
those externals, took to themselve 5 the belief 
that thes$ things-in-themselve*s were knowable 
in some mystic state, unmindful that the very 
definition of “ thing-in-itself ” excluded any 
such possibility ^f cognition, that as soon as • 
anything is cognised it ceases by that 
very fact to^ be a^ thing-in-itself, and that 
the thiftg-in-itself retires inwards, beneath 
■ and behind that wjiich has been cognised, 
and which ^ forthwith becomes ' an attribn <0 
and a phenomenon veiling the now deeper 
thing-in-itself Thi^ many theories auH’ 
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schools arose on the basis of the labours of 
Kant and under the shadow of his ‘critical 
philosophyi as it was called. But the plain 
and patent objection to the conclusions of 
Kant was that instead of an CKplanation he 
had given us only an increase ^vf confusion. 
As Stirling has pointed out in hisWnnotations 
to Schwegler’s History of Pkilosopiyfindi his 
Text-book to Kant, and as Schelling alsq\ seems 
to have hinted,^ there was no sav)erior law 
provided by Kant, as was mo-st imperatively 
needed, to regulate and govern the fitting of 
sense-phenomena (the matter) into the so-called 
laws (the forms) of miftd, the mind-phenomena. 
If there was something inherent in the sense- 
pheifomena which guided them instinctively to 
close with the right laws, then that same 
instinct mi^l^t well enable them to marshal 
themselves out info systematic knowledge with- 
out the help of any of these ^mental laws either. 
On the other hand, if the mind-phenomena 
‘had ^ something in them which would enable 
them to select the right sense-phenomena for 
operation, then they mighf^ also very well have 
in themselves the power to creafe such 
^phenomena without the ^id of any material 
^ng-in-itself. .Kant himself seerps to have 

• ‘ Ucberweg. IIisto>y of Philosophy (English translation). 
U., 216. (Art. ‘Schelling.’) ^ 
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felt these difficulties in his later days, and to 
have begun to see that the mental thing-in- 
itself was nothing else than the purf Ego, and 
that this Ego was the law and *the source of 
all laws. P|Aaps^he had also begun to see 
that the pui^ Ego was not only thing-in-itsclf 
to mindjLp also^in some way or other, thing- 
in-itselHfo matter too. But it was not given 
to him* to work out and attain those last 
results in lihat life of his ; and Fichte took up^ 
and onward the work left unfinished by Kant. 

Fichte clearly saw the necessity, in the 
interests of, mental satisfaction, true internal 
'liberty and respite frdm restless doubt, of 
deducing the whole mas.s* and detail of the 
universe from a single principle with wliich 
the humai> Jiva could find the inviolable refuge 
of .identity ; and he also saw therefore that 
this principle must be the E^o. Fichte fs the 
western thinker wjio, of all known western 
thinkers, ancient as well as modern, appears 
to have come nearest the final truth, attained 
closest to the ultimate explanation of the 
universe. Ffe div^es with Schelling and 
Flegel, in current public judgment, the high 
honour of leading a^ large mass of humanity, 
in the west,, away from the deadly pits of blin^^ 
belief on the one hand and blind scepticism on 
the other, towards tl^ lifeful and magnificent 
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mountain heights of a reasoned knowledge of 
the boundlessness and unsurpassable dignity of 
the Jiva’sflife. Some are inclined to place 
rfegd’s work higher than Fichte’s, especially 
Stirling, who has spent a li^etim^ion the study 
of German thinkers, and whose opinion on any 
matter connected with them ij^ therl^re entitled 
to the highest respect. Yet it may belhid that, 
though Hegel’s work was fuller in detail and 
,more encyclopedic in its comprehension of the 
sciences than Fichte’s, Fichte’s enunciation of 
the basic principle of the world-process is more 
centre- reaching, more luminous — one would 
almost say wholly luminous, wCre it not for a*® 
last remaining unexplained difficulty — than 
Hegel’s. And therefore it may also be said 
that Fichte has gone a step further than Hegel. 
The man’s hpble and transparent personal life 
deserved too tha\ he should see more closely 
and clearly the nobility and , transparence of the 
truth. Hegel’s life was also free from blame, 
'and yet it does not seem to ha^ye been so selfless 
as Fichte’s, and therefore he pri^bably saw the 
truth under a slightly thicker veil It may be 
that if^ Fichte had lived longer he would have 
explained the last difficulty that remains behind 
the end of his work ; he would then have 
applied a master-key to all the problems and 
the sciences that Hege^has dealt with, and 
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opened up thei^earts with a surer touch. ^ It 
may also be thA if Hegel had lived longer he 
might have completed his system, fi^hich also 
sufftrs from ^single last want, *by measis of 
Fichte’s singJl principle, and so have done the 
same work tlm migti^have been done by Fichte. 
In the cond^atio^j of the two lies great promise 
of satisfScnon. On the whole, then, because of 
the viejv that Fichte has gone further than 
Hegel, what has to be said here about Hegel, 
will be said first and Fichte taken up after- 
wards. 

But before taking up Hegel, a word should be 
'given to ScheMing, wh6 has very much in 
common with Hegel. The two were contem- 
poraries and associates of «ach other and pJrtly 
of Fichte’s- also, both being greatly influenced 
by J^ichte. But Schelling failed tp’ make such 
a lasting impression on European philosophy as 
did Hegel, because, of a certain lack of con- 
sistency and of stringency and rigour of thought 
and genetic conftruction such as those which ' 
Hegel carried into effect The net addition 
made by Schelling 70 the stock of western 
philosopHy may be said to be a deeper and 
fuller view of the law, of relativity, viz.., the law 
that two opposites imply each other. The poin^ 
which Hegel emphasised so much does not 
seem to have occurred to him, that such' 
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opposites further inhere in amird something, 
which is not exclusively and ^olly either the 
one or tlje other, but someh6»/ includes and 
contains both, and is itself the afjfgregate of the 
two. What Hamilton and Mart;! of England 
derived from Schelling, -wid H^ert Spencer 
from them, is that as ever^vthin^implies its 
opposite so the whole of the worla^?fie whole 
mass of relatives, of opposites, beinjf taken 
.together as one term — which may he called the 
Relative — this whole would neces.sari!y imply its 
opposite, the Absolute. Hamilton and Man.sel 
vaguely called this Absolute, Gpd ; Herbert 
Spencer called it the Unknowable. In on^ 
sense this conclusio'n is true; in another it is 
only a verbal quibble, so that critics have not 
been wanting to point out that the absolute and 
the relative make a new relation, a new pa^ of 
oppbsites which ’also requires ^an opposite in a 
higher absolute and so on endlessly.^ 

Hegel put a stop to this unfruitful and fatuous 
• endlessness of higher and tiigh^ir absolutes, 
which really explains nothing and is a contra- 
diction in terms, by slewing *i:hat when all 
opposite.^ had been once heaped together under 


’ F or various criticisms of Spencer’s view on this subject, see 
Caird, Introduchon to the Philosophy of Religion, ch. i. ; and 
_also Spencer’s own Replies to Criticisms, published in his 
collected Essays. 
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the Relative, no^rther opposite could be Ipft 
outside of this mss in the shape of an absolute ; 
that if such cKrain of reasoning \<as to be 
followed at all,Jne logical conclusion should be 
that the AbsoUBe was immanent in the mass of 
the Relative ^that^^'ry thing contained its 
* opposite widjm itse^, and that the true Absolute 
would b^*complete when opposites had been 
resolved * into each other, so that no further 
search for a, higher absolute was left to make. 
Hegel’s most important contribution to meta- 
physic accordingly seems to be a full develop- 
ment and application of the law that two 
^posites, two extremes, alWays find their recon- 
ciliation in a third something, a mean, which, as 
said before, is* neither the *0116 nor the other 
exclusively but both taken together. Applying 
this ^principle to the world-process [n* the mass, 
he first anaJyses itvinto two pure opposites, pure 
Being and pure Noticing, and then proceeds to 
state that the collapse of these two into each 
other is ‘ becojn^ng,’ is the world-process. The 
fact that ‘becoming’ is the conjunction of Being 
and Nothing, and that^ery particular combines 
and reconciles within itself two opposites j and 
the consequent law tljat the reconciliation of 
two extremes should be always .sought for in 
the mean, and that extremes should always be 
regarded as a violent ^d unnatural disruption 
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well-nigh impossible. Hegel’s preter- 
natural difficulty. ]F‘, 

, Moreof'er^while pure Being pure Nothing 
migfit well be allowed to ccft^bine 'mio' pun 
becoming, whence cornea, tliis\^ndless multi- 
plicity of particular ' becomings, or rather, 
‘becomes,’ ie., of special* thingi^ that have 
become? Hegel does not seem to* have ex-| 
plained this ; although it seems necessary and 
even quite easy to, do so from the standpoint 
of a true definition of the Absolute. A single 
word explains it. Has Hegel said that word? 
It does not appear t^t he has. If he has, then 
there is nothing rqpre to be said against him 
tl\is score. Yet the story goes that Krug once 
asked Hegel to d^educe his particular writing 
quill fronj the general principle that Being and 
Ngthing make becoming, and that Hegel could 
reply with a smile only, Stirling talks of 
Krug’s ‘ ridiculous expectation ’ ; it seems to 
others that Krug’s request was perfectly fair 
and legitimate. The arbi/ramftess of Krug’s 
particular quill does r^uire ^o be explained 
away. 

Again, Hegel’s fundamental proposition, the 
very base and foundation of his system — viz., 
that Being and Nothing are the same and yet 
opposite, and that their mutual mergence makes 
becoming, which indeedris the true Absolute — is 
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ifull of dissatisfagJTon. It may be true, nay, it.is 
true, in a certaja sense, that Being and Nothing 
are the same Md yet opposed; ljut*it is noj 
HegSl who te'M us what that certain senie is. 
It may be tru(^ay, 4^is_ true, in a certain sense, 
that becomin# is the^Absolute ; but it is not 
Hegel whp^lls u« what that sense is. On 
the contrary, the general impression is that 
Hegel began with a violent petitio principii 
when he assumed that Nothing 

though opposite are the same, and so took 
for granted the very reconciliation of opposites 
which it was his business to prove. After 
^suming that the two m^st opposed of all 
opposites are ^identical with each other, it^ is 
truly easy to reconcile all bther opposites that 
may come up for treatment later. 

Then, what is meant by saying or implymg 
that becoming isV^he Absolute? If the word 
becoming is taken t« mean the totality of the 
world-process from the beginning to the end of 
beginningless %od* endless time, then of course 
an absolute ma}^ be m^nt, but such an absolute 
remains absolutely unwluminative and useless. 
Hegel says (as summarised by Schwegler) “ the 
absolute is, firstly, pure immaterial thought ; 
■secondly, heterisation of pure thought, disrup- 
tion of thought into the infinite atomism of 
time and space — nature^ thirdly, it returhs out 
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of. this its self-externalisation\ ',d self-alienatioj 
back into its own self, it resolv®, the heterisatiotl 
(jf nature,' a^d only in this wajPcJecomes at Iasi 
actual, self-cognisant thought, ^brit.” Pernapsi 
then, he means not the tgslalit^jof the world-1 
process, but a growing, maturing, absolute. But 
the absoluteness of an evolving c^'nging thingi 
or thought is a very doubtful thing arid thought. 
Indeed there should be no distinctionoof thing 
and thought in the. Absolute ; and this it is 
one of the very hardest and subtlest tasks ofl 
metaphysic to explain away. The general 
impression left by Hegel is that the Absolute 
is an idea which ^nds its gtadual expressic^ 
and manifestation and realisation in the things, 
the becomings, of rtie world-process ; and that 
consequently there is a difference of nature 
between tha idea and the things. But jf there 
is any such difference, then the things fall out- 
side of the idea and have uto be explained, and 
the whole task begins again. But even apart 
from this difficulty, which coifstitu-tes a separate 
doubt by itself, is th^pmain ,^,difficulty of a 
changing absolute. "Hie elementary Veda- 
texts, which helped as temporary guides at an 
earlier stage of the journey, and which said that 
the Self multiplied itself into many, had to be ■ 
abandoned (for the time being at least) for want 
of sufficient reason ayd justification for the 
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tanging moods^ a Supreme. We have beqn 
[ning all alongMr changelessness, for rest and 
eace amidst tO fearful turmoil. ^Hfgel gives 
s aft endless&s of change. He says* the 
ibsolute reali^ it^^elfthrough nature in and 
ito the incyidual -^mherwise, the already 
jpreme aiy# perfect God devglopes into and 
nds hinfielT in perfected man. A doctrine 
nsatisfa«tory enough in the mouth of any one 
knd much more so in the^ mouth of Hegel — 
who knows nothing, or at least indicates 
nothing of the knowledge, of the vast 
evolution and involution of worlds upon 
^rlds, material* elements^ and Jivas, of 
the incessant descent of spirit into matter and 
its reascent into itself. What does Hegel say 
as to where and when the Absolute began 
its avoljjtion and when it will cojnplete and 
end it? Has he^ anywhere entered into the 
question whether"* this actual self-cognisant 
spirit, this perfected individual, this perfected 
man who has aAiieved that combination .of 
reason with de,gire c^will which makes the 
true freedbm, the true internal liberty, moksha 
— whether such an individual is completed in 
and arises at a definite point of time, or is 
•only an infinitely receding possibility of the 
endless future? There were millions of in- 
dividualised human Ji^jas upon earth in the 
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tiipe of Hegel. Had the Vbsolute finished 
evolution in them or any of it;m, and if not, 
as it ckid^ had not, then not? Such 
are Qhe legitimate questions #lnt may in all 
fairness be put to Hcgel^.HetWpes not .seem 
to have answered thern!^ And\et each and 
everyone of them should aivJ can We answered 
from the standpoint of a complete m'etaphysic. 

It is not probable that Hegel in this birth, 
'•and in the life and surroundings of the period 
he lived and worked in, v/s., the last quarter of 
the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era, knew all 
the even general details about the kosmic' 
evolution of combined .spirit and matter, which 
have since then become accessible to the 
human race. He ridicules the doctrine of 
rebirth,! * sfiqwing thereby that he did , not 
realise the full significance qnd extensive ap- 
plication of some of the,, metaphysical laws 
which he himself, or Fichte and Schelling 
■ before him, stated. Yet thesfc details, as' ascer- 
tained by the masters ^yoga^^and embodied 
to a certain extent in t^ extant PurSnas and 
other ^Sainskrit and FrSkrit writings, are alone 
^ capable of providing aobasis for a true and 


' Hegel. History of Philosophy. English Translation. I. 
Art. “Pythagoras.” 
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comprehensive ^etaphysic ; for they, in Jhe 
very act of p^ting out the way to the final 
goal, explainMiow they themselv* are' in- 
sepatrately ccfflnected with and derived «from 
that goal, .^d was not acquainted 

with such de^ls, it isno wonder that his meta- 
physic retp^ ns iqfomplete. It is, indeed, a 
wonder, ^ohe contrary, that it is so full as it is. 
It may^ on the other hand, be that it was 
given to a man who saw so much and so deeply*, 
to see more also, and that he did not say all 
he knew for special internal or external reasons. 
This is the view that Stirling takes, in pointing 
ifut Hegel’s shbrtcomings^ especially in his 
work entitled, Whai is Thought? Stirling 
probably ha5 not in mind, when staling 
such a ’ view, anything about information 
derivaljle by means of a higfier develop- 
ment of human ^acuities through yoga. \^hat 
most concerns- us^ l;iere to know is that such 
a lifelong student of Hegel as Stirling declares, 
with till the> weight and authority of such 
study, that th^re is^ radical defect in the 
system, "and that ^ key is wanted which 
perhaps Hlegel might have given if he had 
lived longer, that is to say assuming that he 
himself had it. 

We see thus that, while Schelling and Hegel 
made a very close apwoach to the final expla- 
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natjon, they do not seem to quite grasped 
it. Let us now examine what Wpears to have 
been in sorne respects an even Upser approach 
than theirs. liu 

Fichte, as said before, realised arcd stated that 
the Ego was the only univenial, perfectly 
unconditioned in matter as \iiell asto form (in 
the technical language of German tliinkers), ' 
about the certainty of which there vas not 
, possible any doubt. And from this universal, 
he endeavoured to deduce the whole of the 
world -process. His deduction is usually summed 
up in three steps: Ego = Ego ; Non-Ego is 
not=:Ego; Ego in part = Non -"Ego, and Non'^' 
Ego in part = Ego. There is first the thesis, 
the position of identity: ‘T is ‘I’; secondly, there 
is the antithesis, the op-position of contradiction : 
T’ is not ‘Nof-I’; lastly, there is the .synthesis, the 
corn-position of a reconciliatiomof the’opposites 
by mutual limitation, mutual' yielding, a com- 
promise in which the ‘ I ’ becomes, i.e., takes on 
■ the characteristics of, the ‘Not-l,’ and the ‘Not-I’ 
of the ‘ I.’ And this is m*-irely ^nd irrefutably 
in accordance with theVacts of thd world- 
process as they are there under our very eyes. 
No known western thinker has improved upon 
^his summary of the essential nature of the 
world-process ; and it is difficult to understand 
how Stirling has failed /.o irive Hue meed to 
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his great work.^n his annotation to Schwegler 
le says with rj^rd to Fichte : “ What is said 
ibout the univjSal Ego ... is not sartisfactory. 
Let HIS generaiile as much as we please, wt still 
know no Eg(|^ut Ae empirical Ego and can 
refer to non^ other.^^i^ow, with the respect 
one has forjftirlingjs metaphysical acumen, one 
can onl)^'^l^ that this statement of his is very 
difficult to understand. For it is exactly equiva- 
lent to the entire denial of the possibility of»^ 
an ‘abstract,’ simply because we can never 
definitely cognise anything but a concrete with 
our physical , senses. As said before, in dealing 
^ith the process* by which the nature of the 
universal Self is established, the mere fact 
of a diversity,' of the many, of concretes and 
particulars, necessarily requires for its existence, 
for its being brought into relief, the.support and 
background of a <i\ontinuity, a unity, an abstract 
and universal. Tfle^two, abstract and concrete, 
universal and particular, are just as inseparable 
as back and ^rorft. But looking for a highest • 
universal and ^ lowest particular we find that 
the extremes meet. I^e highest universal, pure 
Being, satt^-samanya, is also the most 

irreducible point. Th(^ universal Ego is also the 
individual ego (the so-called empirical ego) ; the^ 


Stirling’s Si^eghr. P. 428. 
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universal Being and the anfi, at^, of the Vaishe- 
shika system of philosophy, ctfespond to the 
Pratyag-alma and the atom u^och, enshrining 
a seif, is the Jiv-atml BetvX -n these - two 
limits, which are not buflione, the alb 
comprehending substratt!m of ail the world- 
process, there fall and flow^^all o^er pseudo- 
uni versals and pseudo-particular?^''^* pseudo, 
because each falls as a particular underea higher 
^<universal (or general) and at the same time 
covers some lower particulars (specials). The 
universal Ego is thus the only true, abso- 
lutely certain and final universal. “Hegel, in 
opposition to Fichte, . , held that it is . 
not the Ego that is the prius of all reality, but, 
on ihe contrary, something universal, a universal 
which comprehends within it every individual”^ 
This is where the deviation from the straight 
path began. 1 1‘ began with Hegel • And the 
results were: (i) that /dl^ssatisfaction with 
Hegel which Stirling confesses to again and 
' again ; and ( 2 ) a tacit reve/!5ionn by Stirling 
himself, to that impregn^e portion of Fichte 
(as shown throughout Stifling’s last work, What 
IS Thought ? in which he endeavours' to make 
out that the double subject-object, ‘ I-me,’ is 
^he true Absolute). For if “we know no ego 
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how much more do we 


know no beir^ but empirical and particular 
beings, no not&hg but empirical and» particular 
non-commencf%ents or destructions. Eg® and 
Non-Ego we) und^and ; they are directly 
and primarily in our ^ constitution ; nay, they 
are th e ^^ ole ^ our constitution, essence 
and araoence, core and crust, inside and 
outside,# the very whole of it. But Being 
and Nothing we understand only through^ 
Ego and Non-Ego ; otherwise they are en- 
tirely strange and unfamiliar. Being is nothing 
^se than position, positing, affirmation by 
consciousness, b^ the ‘ I’ ; Non-Being is nothiug 
else than opposition, contra-position, denial by 
that same 4.’ Stirling practically admits as 
much in What is Thought? Fichte’s approach, 
then, .is the closer and not Hegel’s, and 
Stirling’s ^piniorl that “the historical valUe of 
the method of Fkhte will shrink, in the end, 
to its influence on Hegel” ^ is annulled by 
his own latest • research and finding. The ' 
probability iij^eed,^n the contrary, is that 
Hegel’s *work will ^me to take its proper 
place in the appreciation of true students as 
only an attempt at» a filling and completion 
of the outlines traced out by the earned, 


1 P. 427. 
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intense, noble and therefore ftuth-seeing spirit 
of Fichte.^ 

By sheet- force of intense gazr. after the truth 
Fichte has reached, even aml-lst the storm 
and stress of a life cai ^ it} -<-imes when empires 
were rising and falling around him, conclusions 
which were generally reached in In^a. only with 
the help of a yoga-vision develope'd Toy long 
practice amidst the contemplative calm of 
,forest-solitudes and ^mountain-heights.^ Page 

^ Dr. J. H. Stirling, in a very kind letter, writes as below, 
on this point : “ Dr, Hutchinson Stirling would beg to 
remark only that he is not sure that Mr. Bhagavan Dds has 
quite correctly followed the ‘distinction between Fichte’s ai^ 
Hegel’s use of the Ego deduction of the categories — the 
disti^ction at least that is proper to Stirling\s interpretation of 
both : Stirling holding, ifcmely, that Fichte, while without 
provision for an external world as an external world, has only 
an external motive or movement in his Dialectic, and is witl^al in 
his deduction itself incomplete ; wherear^ Hegel, with provision 
for externality, is inside of his principle, and in his deduction 
infinitely deeper, fuller, and at least completer.” I give this 
extract from Dr. Stirling’s letter with the view that it may help 
readers to check and correct any errors m^de in this chapter, in 
the oomparative appreciation of Hegel and P'ichte. 

Professor J. E. McTaggart, of "’^rinity College, Cambridge, 
also writes still iW^intain that Hegel has got 
nearer the truth than Fichte.” 

Ficlfie’s lecture on The Dignity of Man (pp.331 — 336 of 
the Science of Knowledge^ translsfted by A. Kroeger) is full 
ft' statements, which might be read as meaning, on Fichte’s 
part, a belief in the evolution of the Jtv'atma of the kind 
•described in vedantic and theosophical literature, in direct 
contrast to Hegel’s statements, t 
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after page of hiis work reads like translations 
from Vedanta works. Schwegler, apparently 
unmindful of l^eir value and even disagreeing 
witl> them, suifis up the conclusions of Bichte 
in words which ‘simply‘rej)roduce the conclusions 
of the Advaita-Ved^i' as now current in India. 
Fichte’s s^ementj quoted above, as to the 
transferidlir of their characteristics to each 
other the Ego and^the Non- Ego, is the lan- 
guage of Shankara at the very commencement*^ 
of his commentary, the Sfidriraka-BJidshya^ on 
the Brahma- SiUra, His distinction between 

the absolute Ego and the individual or empirical 
^0 is the distinction bet)Veen the higher Atmd 
and the Jiva. The words higher Atma’ are 
used here because one of ithe last defects and 
difficulties of the current Advaita-Ved&nta turns 
exa^:tly, as it does in Fichte, on t^i^ confusion 
between Pratya^atma and Param-^tm^, the 
universal Ego *anci the true Absolute. Again, 
Fichte’s view is thus stated by Schwegjer : “ The 
business of tb<e theoretical part was to conciliate ' 
Ego and Non-Ego. this end middle term 
after middle term was intercalated without 

I 

success. “Then came reason with the absolute 
decision: ‘Inasmuch as^the Non-Ego is incapable 
of union with the Ego, Non-Ego. there shall be^ 
none.’” This is to all appearance exactly the 
Vedanta method, whefeby predicate after pre- ' 
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dicate is superimposed upon the Supreme, and 
predicate after predicate refuted and struck 
away as • inappropriate, till the naked Ego 
remains as t^e unlimited which is the negation 
of all that is not-unlimite^}, and the searcher 
exclaims, “ I am BralirlTSn,” ' and “ the Many 
is not at all,”^ as the two ipost famous Veda- ' 
texts, great sentences (in the Sam?lftV phrase, 
maha-vakyas) or logia, the foundatioji of the 
,tAdvaita- Vedanta, describe it. The opposition 
between the (undistinguished) Brahman or 
Atma or Ego, on the one hand, and the Non- 
Ego, on the other, is stated corr.ectly by the 
vedSntis thus: (The 'Atma iS) that of whi^ 
akisha (ether), air, fire, water and earth are 
the vivartas, oppe-sites, perversions. The 
relation between them is indicated by Mad- 
hushdana S^irasvati in a manner which ccmes 
home to the reader even n/iore closely ’than 
Fichte’s; “Brahman drearpS all this universe, 
and its waking is the reduction of it all to 
illusion.”'* r v 

Thus we see that some the jnost important 
conclusions of the cul^nt Advaita-Veddnta 

^ Brihad-Aranyaka. L iv. lo. 

^ Ibid. IV. iv. 19. 

^ Bhdmati. P. i. 

^ SaUkshepa’Skdrtra^^i-Ttka. iii. 240. 
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have been independently reached by this truly 
great German thinker. And in seeing this,*we 
have ourselves taken a step furtlw than we 
had* done whien we left the Vtshishta^^vaita 
system as the second result of the last 
endeavour to solv^th^ supreme question of 
questions. .We have seen that the current 
AdvaitaSIRl^nta is an advance upon the 
VishishJ^dvaita. We have also seen that 
Fichte and Hegel are supplementary to each 
other. For, while Fichte’s*dialectic is the more 
internal, starting with the Ego, and therefore 
the truer and less artificial, it follows out 
^e world- process up to *1110 end of two stages 
only, as it were, those of origination and 
preservation, •/>., the present existing ofder 
of things, a commingling of the Ego and 
thef Non-Ego ; whereas Heger*; * dialectic — 
though external,\ starting with Being, return- 
ing however . tc% ^ thought afterwards, and 
therefore the more artificial — in a way 
completes the oircuit of the world-process to 
the last stage, that^f destruction, dissolution, 
or return to the ^ginal condition. (The 
words 'ift a way' have been used for want 
of the certainty that the full significance of 
this cyclic law and triple succession of origiri 
preservation and dissolution of the kosmic 
systems which make up the world-process 

G 
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and which, law is reiterated over and over 
again in all Samskrit literature, was present 
to the rainds of Fichte and Hegel). We 
feel .now tftat Hegel, Fichte and cuBrent 
Ad vaita- Vedanta have come quite close to 
the very heart of th^ ij^fret ; we feel that 
it cannot now be very far^^off ; we are not 
only face to face with the lock %iu; closes 
the whole treasure-house of explanations of 
all possible mysteries and secrets and con- 
fusions, but also hold in our hands the key 
which we feel is the only key to the lock ; 
and not only do we hold the key, but in 
our struggles with tHe key and the lock 
have, in the good company of the Indian 
vedintis and the •German idealists, broken 
through panes of the door-leaves and almost 
moved the*, door away from its hinges, ,and 
obtained many * a glimpse /and even plain 
view of many of those treasures and secrets. 
Yet the key will not quite turn in the lock. 
Some rust-stain somewhere,* some defect of 
construction, prevents this. 

The defect, some featu<ts of which have been 
already pointed out in treating of Hegel, is that 
we cannot deny altogether this Non-Ego. We 
♦Itannot quite cpnvince ourselves that it is pure 
Non-being, , atyant&sat. It^seems both 

existent and non-existent, . sada.<!3r 
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Whence this appearance of existence in it ? 
The last unexplained crux of the current 
Advaita-Vedanta is the connecHoil between 
j Bralfman, the Absolute, and Maya, the ilkision 
of the world-proces^ with Fichte’s Non- 
Ego, so with the vedahti’s Maya, there remains 
behind an ^ pear^?^ce of artificiality, of a dens 
ex macWim, a lack of organic connection — a 
lack of» the working of the whole world- 
process into and out of Jt, in the arrange- 
ment between it, on the one hand, and 
the Ego, or Brahman, on the other. Why 
should Brahman dream ? A hundred different 
ways of enunciation ancl illustration are 
tried by the ordinary vedanti. None is satis- 
factory. And therefore the current Advaita 
does not* reach to the final stage ^ of a true 
, Ad^fait^. When pressed, it, like ♦Fichte, falls 
back upon" the p\>sition that ]^&y& (Non-Ego, 
with Fichte) is wholly Non-being, instead of 
both existent and non-existent, and this we 
cannot quite irin^ home to ourselves. Besides 
this difficulty there ^s the process of change : 
the ' I ’ opfposes to its^ the ‘ Not-I ’ and reverts 
again to an original condition. Why ? ^ Our 
Absolute must be abcwe change. Again, there 
' seems to be an artificiality and arbitrariness* 
about the ‘*Not-I’ in another way. Why any 
one particular ‘ Not-I Fichte’s deduction of 
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the world-process is effected in a syllogism of 
three steps, three propositions, and even then 
it, does tfbt^ quite complete the process but 
leave* it half-finished. It ought to be complete, 
in one proposition, on^siimlc act of consciouf^- ^ 
ness, otherwise the difficulty of change in the , 
Absolute remains unsolved.,, ^ 

There are expressions and indiCTrabns that 
to the mind of Fichte and other ».German 
.•thinkers, as to the mind of the vedanti, there 
is present the distinction between eternity or 
rather timelessne.ss, 'sin^Tirhrin, k^latitat^, on 
the one hand, and time, kala, on the 

other. In this distinction tics the clue to 

mi^ch of the secret, and yet it does not seem 
to have been utilised. It is not properly 
utilised in the extant books on ' Advaita- 
Vedanta, although the fact of Brahman bfeing 
beyond space and time is reiterated fncessantly. 
Nor does it seem to havo “beeh put to much 
distinct aqid effective use by Fichte or any 
other western thinker, thoi/gh ' it has been 
recognised by even su^ a nen'-metaphysical 
but extremely acute reasoner as J. S. Mill, in 
his fyamination of Sir William Hamilton's 
J^hilosopl/y, as the distination between the true 
and the false* infinite. One hesitates to say 
positively that Fichte has left this last work 
unperformed ; but fro^ the accounts and 
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translations of his writings available in Engligh, 
this seems to be the case. And yet the secret 
is there all the time among the id^as*expressed 
■ in his writings, as much as in the better 
i^orks of current ;^va^ta- Vedanta. Just the 
one rust-stain has to be removed from the 
key, andiU will tyrn and finally unclose the 
lock lay open before us what we 

want. • 

We want, as said before, that which combine?, 
within itself change as well as changelessness. 
An infinity of change even though it be a 
change of progress — a ^)rogress that has no 
3llf-containcd an‘d consistent meaning, that is 
without a definite final goal towards whicl^ it 
is a progress ; an increa^ng progress which, 
there is reason to believe, may also be alter- 
nating . with an ever-increasing ■* regress ; a 
progress in a convolved spiral which, if it turns 
upwards .to ever greater glories of higher and 
subtler life, may also, by necessary correspon- 
dence, in accDrdtnce with the law of balai)ce, 
of compensati(yi, o^action and reaction, pass 
downwards too throu^ ever-increasing miseries 
of lower and grosser densities of matter— such 
ceaseless, aimless, process, or progress even, 
means not satisfaction, brings not happiness^ 
but rather *a desolate weariness. Fichte has 
said (to quote again t|jie words of Schwegler) : 
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“ Ijt is our duty at once, and an impossibility 
to reach the infinite ; nevertheless just this 
striving united to this impossibility is the stamp 
of our eternity.”^ Schelling has said the Same^^ 
thing.^ And to the , principle of this meta^S 
physical deduction corresponds the actual fa^t 
ascertained by yoga and occult ^ience and 
stated in the Puranas and other m^vssophical 
and yoga literature, that there is an^ endless 
/evolution of the Jiva through body after body 
and world after world. But this fact is not 
the whole of truth ; it docs not stand by itself. 
If it did, then such a mere infinity of change, 
without a constant and permanent basis ol 
changelessness and peace, would only add the 
horrors of Sisyphus ^o the agonies of Tantalus. 
No soul, however patiently it now accepts — 
as many do-»-the doctrine of an endless progress 
will long feel peace in it by itself. The longing, 
yearning, all-resistless and unquenchable craving 
for changelessness and peace and rest will come 
upon it sooner or later. 

Besides this emotional ^difficulty, this surfeit 
of unrest, which is nour^upon us, there is the 
intellectual difficulty, the impossibility of under- 
standing the very fact oUchange, The instinct 

c 

^ Schwegler’s History of Philosophy. P. 270. 

H. Stirling. What is ^bought I Pp. 397*398. 
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of the intellect cries out as the very first words 
of all logic, as the primary laws of all thought, 
that A is A and that it is not not-A, that 
iBeii^ is Being only and never Nothing. o^Tfie 
^n-existent cannot^e,^nd the existent cannot 
^t be.”^ And yet every mortal moment of 
our lives, aU aroiy\d and above and below us, 
these mBn-vaunted laws of logic are being 
vioIated«incessantly. Every infinitesimal instant, 
sornething, some existent thing, is becomin^^ 
non-existent^ and some non-existent thing is 
coming into being, is becoming existent. We 
may say tha^t it is only the form that behaves 
^ke this. But what is the ^ood of saying so ? 
All that the world really means to us, sounds 
and sights, tastes, touched, and scents, all is 
included * in the ‘form’ that changes. Even 
wei^ht> it is being attempted to prove by 
mathematical computations, will change, with 
change of positi^ia, from planet to planet. 
And finally, those mathematical laws them- 
selves, on wllich^such computations are based, * 
can no longe^^ boa^ permanence. They too 
are bein§ changed ^ mathematicians, and it 
is endeavoured to be shown that parallel lines 
can meet and two , things occupy the same 
space. That we have an indestructible faitS 


^ Bhagavif^GUL ii. i6. 
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that matter is indestructible is, to tell the truth, 
not due to any limited facts we know, for 
limited data can never justify limitless infer- 
encesf but is only the unavoidable assignment^:^ 
by us, by the M,’ of ^ c(^'ugal share in oi^ 
own indefeasible eternity, to our undivorceame 
partner in life, the ‘ Not-I,’ nj^tter. ^uch being 
the case, it does not help us in Sj^f-way to 
say that only the form changes. The* form is 
^practically everything ; and even if it were 
not so, even then it is something, it is an 
existent something at one moment. And what 
is existent once, should be existent, ever. How, 
why, does it pa.ss into non-existence? We M 
«o?^understand change. We do not understand 
the world-process. * If you would have us 
understand it, you must show that this world- 
process is nf>t a process at all. but a rqck-Hke 
fixity. Then only shall we be able to bring 
it into accord with the primaty laws of thought. 
Such is the difificulty of the exaggerated and 
yet legitimate demand of th« reason, on the 
one hand. ^ 

On the other hand sf|nds the difliculty of 
what may be called the demand of the senses. 

A doctrine of mere changelessness is incomplete ; 
i mere assertion of it perfectly unconvincing. It 
explains nothing and is not a fact'. It is, as 
just said, denied bveverv.wink of nnr Kir 
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.very breath of our lungs, by every beat of our 
learts. We want that which will combine 
ind harmonise both change and changtlessness. 
iVe want to reduce each into terms of • the 

v ^ 

many have been the efforts to shut up the 
world-proce^ into ^o,;nething which can be held 
in a sinpilTOnd, which shall be but one single 
act of consciousness. Fichte could not do it in 
less than three succe.ssive, unsimultaneous and ■ 
therefore change-involving steps, and then too 
but incompletely. The great mystic school of 
Rosicrucians has endeavoured to do so in one 
tl^ught and sentence, “ I arn that I am ” ; but 
this propounds mere changelessness and makes 
no provision 'for change. ’ The Veda-texts 
belonging * to the penultimate stage have 
^exclaim^d separately, as said before : “ I am 
Brahman ” and th^n : “ the Many is not at all ” ; 
but these too are insufficient for our purpose ; 
they too establish changelessness alone and 
explain not change. 

What we se^ sh(^ be obtained by com- 
pressing the three ste^of Fichte into one ; bj 
combining 'the two separate scripture-utterance: 
into a unity — a small, change perhaps, at firs 
•sight, but almost as radical and* Important in' 
result as aii alteration of the mere order of 
letters composing a w^rd, an alteration which 
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makes a completely new word with an entirely 
new meaning. 

f 

• Note. — It iflay be mentioned here that the Westeri 
philosophers especially selected in the text to serve jM 
landmarks on the path of^enqu^y have been so selecjjpi 
because their special way of thought, arising out of modern 
conditions, is the freshest and most suited to the modern 
student and best fitted for the purpose Other- 

wise, indeed, the same subjects of enquiry have been and 
are being investigated by hundreds of the finest intellects 
of the human race from the most ancient times up to the 
present day, and differeht aspects of the same truths and 
propositions and solutions may be found in the works of 
the ancient Greek philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Neo-Platonists especially, of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
of the mystics, Scheffler, ^ckhart, Albrecht, and BcehiiJfe, 
of Bruno and Bacon^ and, again, Schopenhauer and 
Spfnger, and many others. Each philosopher worthy of 
the name, and to whom ^he name has been given by public 
recognition, has undoubtedly left the world’s stock of 
philosophical knowledge richer by at least some definite 
piece of work' a fi^ller and deeper (view of sonre law, or 
a new application and use of it, or a new aspect of a 
question, or fact, or law. Indexed, as may appear later 
on, the most erroneous-seeming opinion ever held by any 
thinker will appear, from an all-embracing standpoint, 
and in a certain sense, to be a not inaccurate description 
of one aspect of a world-fact, ^ne h^f of a truth. But 
some of the latest German^fiinkers seem to have suc- 
ceeded better than any of thdir precursors .in Europe in 
the att^empt to systematise and unify. And even amongst 
these, from such accounts an(J^ translations of his writings 
into English as are available, Fichte appears to be an 
almost indispensable help to the students of true Vedinta 
and the higher metaphysic — the higher metaphysic which 
would enclose so-called occu^ and superphysical science 
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nthin its principles as well as physical science; which 
:laims to be a science because it offers to be tested in tHe 
;ame way as every particular science is tested, viz., by 
mdeavouring to show that its hypothes^ \gree with 
Jreserft facts, and also enable prediction to be ^ade 
Erectly, of results in the future ; which, indeed, claims 
^e the very science oNsciefices by providing a great 
a great hypothesis, which, while special sciences 
systematise and unif}; ^limited groups of facts, .would 
systeraati^JP^Ii unify all possible world-facts, past, 
present, and to come. 



CHABJEE* VII. 


Thk Last A^'SWER., 

^ ^m^cT I 

^tffT 

cll II 

0 

Yama, Xord of Death, whom*; as^ 

Nachiket^ saidj’^there could be no better giver 
of assurance against mort^Uty, -no truer teacher 
of the truth of life and death, gives this last 
answer: “That which all theirScriptures ponder 
and repeat ; that which alkthe ^hining sufferers 
declare ; that for whicrf|l^the pure oiles) follow 
Brahmachaiya (the life of holiness, of sacrifice 
to Brahman) ; that do I declare to thee in brief, 
Mt is AUM.”i . 


^ Katha-Upanish}it, I. ii. 15. 
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What is the meaning of this mysterious state- 
(lent repeated over and over again in a hundred 
/ays in all Sarnskrit literature, satred and 
ecular ^ Thus : * , * 

^The Prashna-Uptiimhat^z.ys : “ This, O Satya- 
desiror of triith, is the higher and the 
lower Brahman— this (that is known as) the 
Aum. %BJlfore, (strong-based) in that as (his) 
home (agd central refuge), the knower may 
reach out to any thing (that he deems fit to 
follow after, and shall obtain it).” ^ 

The Chhdndogya says ; “ The Aum is all this ; 
the Aum is alj this.” ^ 

^he Taitlirtya' says : Aum is Brahman ; 
7\um is all thi.s.”® 

The MdndMya says : “ This, the imperisliaf)le 
Aum is all this ; the unfolding thereof is the 
^pastf the present s^nd the future ; alUis Aum.”^ 
The Tdm-sdra' repeats thesd words of the 
Mdnddkya and saya figain : “ The Aum — this is 

T. 2 . 

’ ^ ?rt I n. zxiii. 8. 

3 ® 

wtMir mt, ?ft i I. viii. 

4 ^ ^ • 

561^ I i.| 
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the imperishable, the supreme Brahman ; it| 
a*lone should be worshipped.”^ 

Pataiijtli says : “ The declarer Thereof is the 
Pra^ava.”'^ A 

Such quotations m;^ be^multiplied a hund i ^ 
fold. What is the meaning of these myste^^ 
and fanciful-looking statements ? Maaf pro- 
found and occult interpretations (Si’n-'.'is triune 
sound have been given expressly in the 
Upanishats themselves, also in the Gopatha\ 
Brdhniana, and in the books on Tantra, but the 
deepest and most luminous of all remains 
implicit only. For if the abqve seemingly 
exaggerated statements are ^o be justified^n 
all their fulness, tlien, in view of all that has 
gone before, Aum must include vvithin itself the 
Self, the Not-Self, and the mysterious Relation 
between them which has npt yet been' disi 
covered in any'of the preceding answers— that 
mysterious Relation, which- beirrg discovered, the 
whole darkness will be lighted up as with a sun, 
the Relation wherein will beccombined change- 
lessness and change. If it doef this, then truly 
is the Indian tradition^ustified that' all know- 
ledge, all science, is summed up in the 
Vedas, all the Vedas , in the Gdyatrl and 
( — — . 

Tit ^ I i. 27. 

- Yoga-SiUt^s. i. 27 . 
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■he G^yatn in the Aum ; then truly are all 
Ihe Vedas and all possible knowledge there, for 
111 the world-process is there, ThetSelf, the 
fcot-Self, and their mutual Relation— these t^ree* 
primal trinity, tV)^ ro(^-base of all possible 
EJSI^es, exhaust the whole of thought, the 
ivhole|tf)f knowledge^ the whole of the world- 
process. Hjjjllre is nothing left that is beyond 
and outside of this primal trinity, which in its 
unity, its tri-une-ness, constitutes the Absolute , 
which is, and wherein is, \hc totality of the 
world - process — the world - process which is 
nothing else than the Self or Pratyag-^tma, the 
Nft-Self or Mula-{)rakriti, and their Interplay. 

But how can these three be said to be 
expressed by a 'single word> The immemorial 
custom of humming up a series, or of expressing 
fi fad:, in a singly letter, and then, of joining 
letters thus* significant into a swingle word — of 
which many examples are to be found in the 
Upanishats — here gives the clue.^ Each letter 

^ This ancient inetlftd of expressing a profound truth 
by assigning to each^f its fetors a letter, and then writing 
down the lett^?rs as a word, mtllbingless, a mere sound, except 
for the meaningis thus indicateef, is one which is not hiiniliar to, 
and therefore may not commend itself to, modern thgought. 
These “mystic words,” of whiih so many are found in ancient 
writings, and later in Gnostic and Kabbalistic works, are * 
regarded as jarg(5n by the modern mind. And yet in these 
same words ancient wisdom has imbedded its profoundest 
conceptions, and the Aum is j^t such a word. 
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of this word must be the expression of a com-i 
plete fact, and we are thus compelled to anl 
inevitable' conclusion. 1 

* "Ihe first letter of the sacred word, A, signifi^ 
the Self ; the secondylett(^., U, signifies the 
Self ; and the third letter, M, signifiej^pM 
everlasting Relation, the unbreakable ne^s — of] 
Negation by the Seif of the Not-Stfi.';i"b6tweenl 
them. ( 

According to this interpretation of the Aum, ' 
the full meaning of it would be the proposition : 
Ego — Non-Ego — Non (est), or I — Not-I — Not 
(am), which sums up all the three factors of 
the world-process into a single proposition j 
a^ single act of consciousness. I 

The nearest approach to thi.s resume occurs 
in the ChhdndogycH : “ The name of Brahman 
is truth, satyam, which consists of thre^ 
letters, fl, sa, and f»r, ti, ahd 'yam. That 
which is sa is the unperishwig; that which is ti i.s 
the perishing; that which is yam holds and binds 
the two together.” The unperishing here means 
nothing else than the ^limited universal Self, 
Pratyag-atma ; the perishing is the endlessly 

vim vn»rrflfiT i irrffr ? ^ 
^'hprsjTcrfjir ^ fii iiMr i vrfw 

mi i viii. lii. 6. 
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erishing, ever-renewed, and ever-dying, ever^ 
mited Not-Self or M(ila-prakriti ; the nexus, 
hat which holds and binds the twojto^ether, is^ 
^ unending relation of Negation by the ®ne 
fehe Many other, i.^ which the two are con- 
tSN^y and inseparably tied to each other in 
uch ^^^ay that tl\e^ two together make only 
he nmr9H0lMs Absolute. 

A similar statement, again using* almost the 
same words, is made in the Brihad-Aranyaka} 
‘Truth, satyam, verily is Brahman. . . . The 
Gods contemplate and worship the truth, satyam, 
onlv. Three-lettered is this satyam ; sa, 
is wie letter, and ti, is ojfie letter, and 
yam, is one letter. The first and the last lettpr*!, 
imperishables, are true ; in Ihe middle is the 
false (and ffeeting). The false is encc^mpassed 
j^und*on^ both sidqs by the true. T^lie true is 
the more (the greater, the prevailing). He 
that knoweth this-^ho^ay not be overpowered 
by the false.’] Here sa, the first truth, is Being ; 


fliUfjrfiT I « f<T 

« inmhm i 

K^w^5}cf5*njTT:. »Rfir i 

^ I V T, 1. 
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and yam, the second truth, is Nothing, for botli 
are imperishable ; the middle is becoming, the 
ever-fleeting and ever-false. 

“^^he Devi-Bhdgavata says^ : “ Why, bji 

what means and suj;)stat^e (has all this 
arisen) ? How may I know all (at once 
single act of knowledge) -Thus IVj^unda' 
(Vishnu) pondered (within hi%.‘^.h«- the 
beginning).* Unto him that soverfignfideity; 

. Bhagavati, uttered that which givetl all 
explanations in a single haif-ver.se, vtz . : ‘ I, not 
another, is am) alone verily this eternal 
all.’ ” This, it seems, is the plainest statement 
available in the Purana literature, after Qhe 
Veda, in which an endeavour is expressly 
made to sum up the world-process in a single 
sentence. 

The f Qga VdsishBia says ^ ; “I, pure coi^ 

n^T?»R II 

iniT nhs 1 

^ II 

c I. XT. 61-62. 

3 

^ rf II 

Nirvana-prakarana, Purvardha. cxviii. g. 
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sciousness, subtler than space, am not anything 
limited— such is the eternal buddhi (idea) that 

freeth from the bonds of sarnsAra, ?he world- 

)) ^ * 

.process. 9 

feThe great hym^ Pu^hpadanta’s Mahima- 
Su \ refers to the Supreme in these words d 


f 




V 


, the tiazzled scripture doth describe 

negation of what thou art not.’’ 


I.jt into one sentence such description can*, 
take no other form than that of the logion, 
Ego Non-Ego Non (est). 

Such are ,a very few of the utterances of 
slPcred literature ‘that at* once become lighted 
up when the light of this summation is brought 
to bear on them. Thus* docs the Pranava, 
the Aum/the sacred word, embody in itself the 
uni\^ersf ; thus do^s it include all previous tenta- 
tive summations thus is it the very heart and 
essence of the scriptures ; so only is the 
tradition justified that all the universe is in 
the Pranava. Herein we find that what before 
were the wheeli of i^^achine, apart and dead, 
are now *tog^her ani^powerful and active as 
an" organism. Herein we find the two ^ great 
scripture-texts combiyed into one statement, 
that gives a new and all-satisfactory significance 


^ I Shi. 


2 . 


1 
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tq, them. Herein we see the whole findinj 
of Hegel, and far more besides, included 
Herein \fe^ see the three propositions oi 
F^ichte compres.sed into one single proposition 
which is a re-arraggenj^nt of his secoM 
proposition. 

And it is not only a re-arrangementij|a it, 
though that is important enough, If 

the statement that ‘Being is Nothing’ Mnot 
.•only external to us but unintelligible, the smte- 
ment that ‘Ego is not Non-Ego’ is not yet 
quite internal, though certainly intelligible. It 
does not yet quite come home , to us. The 
verb ‘ is,’ and the ^order of t’he words in tlb 
seqtqnce, make us feel that the statement 
embodies a cut-and-dry fact in which there is 
no movement, and which is there, 'before us, 
but away from us, not in qrs. The negdtive^ 
‘not’ entirely over-powers th'e affirmative ‘is,’ 
and appropriates all the .possibility of signi- 
ficance to itself, so that the rhythmic swing 
between the Ego and the b^on-Ego, between 
us and our surroundings, which jj^ould be gained 
by also emphasising an^bringin^out the force 
of the affirmative ‘ is,’ is entirely nidden ouf of 
sight, and only a bare .dead negation is left. 
‘But now we change the order of the words, 
and the spirit of the old languages," the natural 
law underlying their coi^truction, comes to our 
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help. We place the Ego and the Non-E^o 
in juxtaposition, and an afifirmative Relation 
appears between them first, to be followed after- 

§ arcfe by the development of the nefjati\^e 

ilation in consequence o^ the negative particle. 

A. A more than this, we replace the ‘is’ by 

‘ am, ";he ‘ est ’ by ‘ sum,’ as we have every right 

to c connection with the Self, with I, 

Ahsim, ‘is’ has no other sense than ‘am’; 

anc in place of the Non-Ego, Anaham,*^ 

we 'substitute ‘this,’ Etat, for we have 

seen their equivalence before {vide Ch. IV.), 

aad will do „so again later, in the section on 

Dfula-prakriti. Otir logion therefore now runs as 

innr ^ Aham Etat Na,” “ I This Not 

(am).” In the Samskrit fotm the word corres- 
.* * * * 

ponding to ‘ am,’ viz., asmi, is not needed 

rat ^1, for it is thoroughly impJied> and under- 
stood. But as soon as we have the logion in 
this new form, Aham Etat Na,” we see that 
there is a. whole world more of significance in 
it than the dry tstatement of the logical law 
of contradictioji, “ A^^s not not- A,” “ Ego is 
not Non-Eg(^” The^e law of all laws, the 
pulse of the world-process, the very heart-beat 
of all life is here, no^. The rhythm between 
the Self and the Not-Self, -their eoming* 
together and going apart, the essence bf all 
change, is expressed tw it ; and yet, when we 
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take the three constituents of it at once, it 
expresses changelessness also. 

As a rrfan seeking for the vale of happiness, 
n^ay^toil for days and nights through a mazy 
of mountain -ranges atjd co^e at last to a deaM 
wall of rock and find himself despairing, itra 
a sudden casual push of the arm mayj^ove ' 
aside a bush, or a slab of stone, anH^-;'^.‘''^'se a 
passage through which he may rush eageUV to \ 
,>the top of the highest peak, wondering ^ow ' 
he had failed to see it all this while, it looks i 
so unmistakable now, and may behold spread 
clear and still before him the panorama of the 
scenes of his toilsome* journey, on the one si®, 
copi^leted and finished by the scenes of that 
happy vale of smiKng flowers and fruits and 
crystal watps on the other— such is the finding 
of this great summation. All the problem's > 
that bewildered him before now receive easy 
solution, and many statements that puzzled him 
formerly, in the scriptural literature of the 
nations, begin to become intelligible. 

After finding the tru^.iof this great logion 
for himself the enquires will find cohfirmation 
of it ^everywhere in the old books, ’as well as 
the world around him. 

€ 

NoTE.—It should- be noted here that thje references to 
the Upani§hats, Puranas, are not made with any idea 
of supporting the logion by ' appeals to scripture.’ Rather, 

L' 
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the intention is to suggest a new way of working with the 
sacred books, which may be of use to some readerL 
Whether any definite proofs will or will not be found by 
experts and scholars, that the logion is {^nd was really 

■ Lum, does not affect its importance ^s ah 
i summation of the world-process. The 
the pre^nt whter first in 1887, as the 
tion of the universe, in the course of his 
ian an(^ western philosophy. He then 
find confirmation of it in Samskrit works, 
thirteen years. Till the summer of 1900, 
ipters were first drafted, it remained for 
ss and a possibility that the Aum meantt^ 
is guess was justified, for him, in the autumn 
of 1900, in a most remarkable manner, the story of which 
will probably be told in a future publication. As to 
vAther that ‘ remarkable manner ’ will prove convincing 
tiTothers is for the future to decide. In the meanwhile, 


it should be repeated here that the logion should be judged 
on its own merits, and that the ^ain purpose of q-toSng 
from the Up^aiii§hats, &c., is to help on the thought of the 
read|r by placing before him the thought embodied in 
those quotations as ^t least working in tj^e direction of 
the logion. 
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Brahman or The Absolute— T i\^ 
Dvandv-AtItam.^ 

Let us see now if this summation will give us 
all we want, if it will withstand and resolve all 
doubts and queries and objections, even as |le 
rod of power wielded by Vasishtha swallowed 
up^ And made nought of all the weapons of 
Vishvamittra. Let us test it with questions the 
most wild knd weird and fanc(ful. If it falls to^ 
an.swer one, it fails to answer all, and we must 
seek again for another sumiping, up. 

Aham Etat Na— this logion, in its entirety, 
represents with the greatest ^accuracy that it 
is possible for words to attali^ the nature of 
the Absolute, the A^p^^te which so many 
names and words endeavour to describe — the 
unconditioned ; the transcendent ; consciousness 
that includes unconsciousness ; the compactness, 


beyond the pairs, 


beyond the relative. 
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solidity, plenum of cognition, knowledge, or 
thought ; the supreme ; the indescribable ; the 
unknowable.^ ’ 

Tiiis timeless thought, this spaceless , idea, 

S whole, ^ang^lessly constitutes and 
e of Brahman. So taken, it is one 
e knpwledgc, one cognition, one 
r mood of consciousness, in which 
particular content, but which yet 
totality of all possible particularS‘<^ 
en, pieceless ; there is no motion in 
it, no space, no time, no change, no shifting, no 

* , evenness, but all equality, an all-complete 
ndition of balance and repose, pure, stainless 
and formless.^ We can call it unconsciousrjess 
also, the absence of thought or cognition or 
action or’ any mood at all. For where the 
This is the whciile of the Not-Se'lf, and even 
that is negated, the consciousness that is left 
may well be called,, unconsciousness, as that of 
the state of sound slumber ; it is clearly not 


j >» 

5rT^t, 

wni, 




&c., ate the descriptive 


words used in Satnskril. 
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any particular consciousness such as tha 
wherein the particularity of the This, as a thi; 
a that, defines both the subject Self and th 
objecj Not-Sclf. And yet it includes tb 
totality of all such particular consciousness^ 
for the Not-Self includes all particular this^^P 
Taken in two parts the same thought J||(ves: 
(l) aham etat, I this, i.e., i am thii^^ilmsing 
other than I, a piece of matter, a m'^terM or 
^physical body ; and (2) (aham) etat na, (I ||m) 
not this thing which is other than I, this pfbce 
of matter, this material or physical body. Here, 
in these two sub-propositions, inseparable pasts 
and constituents of the one 16 gion, we have,^ 
we^ shall see later in’ detail, the whole process of 
■sams^ra, samsara which means ' a process^ a 
process of alternation, a movement of rotation, 
for it is made up of the alternaUon of opposites 
birth and death j’growth and decay; inbreathing 
and outbreathing ; waking apd sleeping ; accept- 
ance and rejection ; greed and surfeit ; pursuit 
and renunciation ; evolution ^ and involution ; 
formation and dissolutiory^-integration and dis- 
integration ; identificati^ and differentiation ; 
differentiation and remeVgence — sifch , is the 
essen<?e and the whole of the world-process, at 
^vhatever point of space or time we examine it, 
in whatever aspect we look at it,' animate or 
so-called inanimate, chemical, or mechanical. 
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hr physical, or organic, the birtli and death of 
Ian insect and also each rhythmic wing-beat of 
that insect, or the birth and death hf a solar 
system and also each vast cyclic sweep in ^paCe 
^d time of that sy.'^em. j^Why the logion has 
taken in parts and also as a whole, will 
app*t when we study further the nature of 


jflfs^igle logion thus includes within itself 
botW changelessness and change. It include.^ 
thel fulness of the Absolute-consciousness or 
unconsciousness, from the all-embracing timeless 
aid spaceless standpoint of which the Self has 
cflrnally negated, abolished, and annihilated 
the Not-Self, in its totality, without remaincjjer, 
and s^left behind a pure strifelessness of perfect 
balaj^e aft^ repose and utmost peace. It also 
►includes the pseOdo-eternal, the pseudo-infinite, 
the in-de-finite, and, technically, the illusive, 
mcly^vic, endlessnes.^ of incessant identifications 
and separations, on the smallest and the largest 
scales, of the ^elf and the Not-Self, each 
identification b^singwprnediately balanced up 
by a separation, eacl^eparation immediately 
balanced bp by an * identification, ^ sarga, 
creation, and pralaya, dissolution, folfowing 
each other in untiring and ceaseless rotation*, 
in order fo imitate and show out in time, 
in an ever-futile and ever-renewed endeavour. 
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^at which is complete, always and at ono 
in the Absolute. 

Thus if comes about that the method of thi 
true^edanta, the repeated super-impositfen o 
an attribute upon the%Supr(^e (object of enqu^ 
and definition), and then the refutation and s^ro- 
ing away of it, till all particular attribut^raave 
been struck away and the Supr^^^^^Aains 
defined as the un-de-y?;^able — that 'nl!etli|| is 
/also the method of all thought, and the m^jnod 
of the world -process, which is the embodiment 
of the endeavour to impose material attribllhes 
upon the attributeless throughout all time, 
endless endeavour to de^//e Spirit in terms^f 
M(at^er. 

Ahamf Etat Na—this transcendent 
sarnvit, thought, consciousness, idea, 
then, timekssly, spacelessly ‘find changelessly% 
constitutes and^ is the sv^tbhava, the 

own-being, the nature, of ^he 2 \bsolute, which 
is also, therefore, identical with the totality of 
the world-process ; such totality being attained 
not by the endless addition^ of parts and 
pieces of time and spiCe as outside 6f us, but 
by the grasping of the whole of the Not-Self with 
all space and time as within us, so that past 
‘and future, behind and before, collapse into 
the now and the here, and parts are summed 
up, by abolition^ in the whole. 
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What merits and qualifications, or absence of 
merits and qualifications, that may rightly be” 
sought in and required of the Absolute, with- 
out which the Absolute would not’be what its 

B , are rnissin^ from this ? Is not 
ndependent of all else? Does it 
11 in itself? The Absolute is the 
\^h^t condition limits this 
:ion, this complete idea, which is 
.nd looks to no end beyond itself,, 

) its own medns and seeks no * 
itself for its realisation ? It is 
:t of consciousness, which looks 
' afl'er, to past or future, but is 
complete, and complete now, in the eterijal 
present, complete here, in • the infinite point. 
The^^ hdcling the whole of the ‘ Not-I ’ before 
rftself, denies, in^ one single monpent which 
includes all time,’ at one single point which 
exhausts all space,.,^in one single aft which 
sums up the whole of the world-process in 
itself, the whole ^^of that ‘Not-I,’ denies that 
itself is anything wither -than- 1, a mighty 
truism which abolisli^ and yet covers all 
possible details of knowledge, for all possible 
‘not-I’s’ that may be known are surhmed 
up in the ‘Not-I’ so denied. . All possible* 
conditions ate within this Absolute idea. All 
contradictions are within it. All the Relative 
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and all relatives are within it. And yet it 
is not opposed to them or outside of them, 
for it irtdeed is the very substratum and 
possibility ^ of them, nay, it is them, in'- their 
entirety, for so takeit^all together they coun^ 
balance and abolish each other wholly, 
divisions are within it, and yet it is unJjfH ten, 
undivided, consistent, par'cless and^i'l^ 
the beyond number, for the One and ^^i^|any I 
^,are both within it ; addition neutralising|tub- 
traction, subtraction nullifying addition, dfeilti- 
plication counteracting division, and divwon 
completely balancing multiplication ; all Ime 
possible opposites that constitute the factoriPbf 
sa|;nsdra are pre.sent in it in equation and equili- 
bration. It is the reconciliation 6f all opposites- 
It is nirgunam, attributeless.' Bfc.'fig is 

in it ; Nothing or Non-Being ^is in it top. It i% 
beyond Being ind Nothing. ' It is Being ; it is 
Nothing; it is both ; it, is ■> neither.^ And 
yet it is there, within us, around us, unmistak- 
able. It is the whole, the constant, process of 
our daily life. “ It movetbfanrf, it moveth not, 
far is it and yet near is within the heart of 


Rig-veda, X. cxxix. 1, 2. 
Hymn by ShankarAchArrA- 
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all, and yet apart from all.” ^ It is the all. All 
is in it. Assertion by it and in it gives 
existence to the fRTWT An^tm^, *the Not- 
Self»; rejection and denial by i^ and within 
^ impose non-existence </n that same An^tmcl. 
fl^ayeth : I (am) 1 his ; and the This, the Not- 
Selms. It .sayeth : (I this) Not-Self (am) not ; 
and^M^g^t-Self isis^io more. But it sayeth 
bojw^ntpe things in the same breath, simul- 
taMously. What is the result? This endles^ 
prAess that is ever coming out of nothing into 
b«g and vanishing out of being into nothing. 
We see it plainly and yet may not describe 
■ adequately. 'Truly indescribable, 
anirvachaniya, has it been’ called, as also^the 
world-process ‘which is it. It is the vacuum, the 
shh^a, of the shhnyav^di,^ when the Self 
and the Not-Self are regarded as having 
neutralised each other in a muCual negation. It 
is the plenum whic|i is ever full of both, in the 
affirmation that ever lies implicit and hidden in 
the heart of the Negation. Two eternals are 
here in this i^jl^ol^e, the eternal ‘ I ’ and the 


^91 (tj Wit: ii 

hha-Upanishat. 5.* 
*“He who holds the doctrine that all is nothing, a mere 
vacuum, or that all arises from and goes back into nothing.” < 
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pseudo-eternal ‘ Not-I,’ eternal Being an( 
pseudo-eternal Nothing; and yet they do no 
limit or restrict each other in any way, for then 
W'onl^ one eternal, and the other pseudo- 
eternal is not. Bej’onti space and time are they 
yet, and therefore beyond limits ; and neitw 
limits the other but rather each necessaril|i^i ll 
into the other, or, yet rathij'f) the othe^^^mpi (} 
lost in the one. None can take objectftftiTOW'e 
e|ernity of a pure Nothing beside the eternitji of 
pure Being ; and yet the two are opposed Ad 
not identical ; and yet also both inhere in aW 
make up the Absolute. If we are inclined to fm 
that the ‘ r holding up to itself and denying tlw 
‘ Np_t-I ’ implies a duality, let us remember 
what the ‘Not-I’ is, essentially, cfnd what this 
denial of it by the ‘ I ’ amounts to. The ‘ N>,t-I ’ 
is the Negatipn of the ‘ I,’ and xhis denial ol' it 
is the Negation of a negation of itself by the 
‘ I.’ What objection can there be to the state- 
ment that “ I am not Not-I,” “ I am nothing else 
■ than I”? Is it not purely equivalent to the state- 
ment “ I am only I”? Ai^^if'Ai, where is the 
duality in it? A difficult'^ seems to arise when 
we think that the pure ‘ Not-I ’ is not equivalent 
to the ‘totality of all particular ‘Not-I’s.’ This 
difficulty will be, dealt with later in an endeavour 
to show that the pure ‘ Not-1 ’ is equivalent to 
■the totality of all particular ‘ Not-I’s.’ 
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Such, then, is the indescribable of which thq ^ 
)tality of the world-process is the endless 
escription. Exact and rigorous , apd* scientific 
escrfption here perforce becomes a hymn, \^ic!i 
Jay seem mystic to ^e unifcrutinising observer, 
U&/et is strictly accurate. The indescribability 
¥ thk^bsolute Brahman is not the result of 
I po£M|b||Pless of ttjfcJ^ight, but of thought’s 
:omTOuc^. It is indescribable if we will use 
Dnlyaone of the two sets of thought-counters, - 
ten* of Being or terms of Nothing, such as are 
iis*in dealing with things relative and limited ; 
bipit is fully de.scribable^ if we will use both 
at once. ^ 

► ^' The names of this Absolute are many, as ^aid 
before. ^^To fix* the nomenclature and prevent 
confu/^n, f^e English word used to flescribe it 
k\ futur? in this 'work will ordinarily be the 
Absolute, ahd the Sarnskrit Brahman, Para- 
^brahman is the .samcv^word as the last, with only 
the intensive and eulogistic para, t.e., supreme, 
added. One ot^r common and significant 
Sarnskrit name 9^ hi^vhich should be specially 
noted herS, is the Pa!^n-^tma— the Supreme 
Atm^l, the ‘Supreme i^elf In strictness the 
Absolute is as much tj;ie whole of Not-Self as 
the Self ; but it is given the name of the* 
‘ Supreme "Self especially because the human 
Jiva, as will be apparent from what has been 
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-vsaid before in Chapters IV. and V., arrives fin 
at the Pratyag4tma, the inward Self, thi 
universal* Splf, and being established there, i 
thenrf' includes the pseudo-universal Not-Sel 
within itself, and Kius realises ultimately^ 
identity with the AKsolute, which it then jffls 
the Param-atma— the Supreme Self, M /Mse 
first seen through the u.'d'Jersal SeUj^^^wmlowj 
seen also to contain the Not-Self ; ^’d^SWausel 
the Self is the element, the factor, of in 
the triune Absolute. I 

As the Skvetds/ivaiara says ^ ; “ This u'lMita, 
this mu.sic-sound, the Aum, is the supiftW 
Brahman. In it aje the three, well indicate(^y 
the,, (three) letters. Knowing the secret hidden 
' between them, knowers of Brahman merge 
therein ^nd (gradually) become fred from 
rebirth.” And again ; “ Wheh with the lamp al 
the Atma, (the Jiva) beholds the Btahman with 
all-intentness. Brahman, the unborn, the time- 
less, the pure of all tattvas, then he becometh 

free from all bonds.” y, 
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CHAFTEFy IX. 

The Dvandvam^— The Relative. 


[HE Pratyag^ma— The Self. 

le Aham, the I, the Sejf, in the logion is'» 
jPratyag-atml It i.s the inward, abstract, 
Jersal Self or Spirit, eternal Subject, wherein 
jjivas, indiividup,!, particular, concrete spirits, 
k^es, or subjects, inhere. U pervades thepi all, 
as the genus pervades all individuals. It k fell 
those indivjduals. The appearance of separate- 
ness, ''the individ^uation, the differentiation, is 
t:aused by msftter, Mula-prakriti, as’ will appear 
later. In ilsclf, it is the avyakta, the unmani- 
fest, the unspeefalisei, the unindividualised. It 
is the One. WW, eka, in a special degree. It is 
the essence, thejjource and substratum of all 
similarity, sameffes!5JSuHty, all oneness. It is 
ishvara in' the abstract, ^hse, the one Ishvara of 
all particular Ishvaras— their Self, as also thp Self 
of, and as much as of, the Jivas that have not yet 
arrived at the state of Ishvara-hood. It is some-* 


'tt the two-and-two, the paired, the double. 
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.times called the M^y^-shabalam Brahman, q 
Sagunam Brahman, the Brahman conjoinei 
with attributes, enwrapped in, coloured with 
May^. The Upanishats mostly describe ib thi: 
Pratyag-atma, and, ieadin^ the enquirer to it, 
finally state that it is identical with Brahma'n 
Such aphoristic utterances,^ apparently, ha.^ led 
to the confusion whic]jypVevails 
day amongst the vedantis of the varid^ sci^foohs, 

. as to the relation between Pratyag-atma |^nd 
Param-Atma, or Brahman. The great wordM of 
the Upanishats refer to the Pratyag-^ 

“ Unmoving, it outstri^peth the wind ; the tj*\ps 
themselves may ipt attain to it ; it go' 
beyqnd all limitations ; by knowledge of it, the 
Jiva attains to the (first) peace of unity ; the 
white, the, bodiless, tlie pure; the Self-born ; 
smaller thafi the smallest, yet vaster than the* 
vastest ; which cannot be spoken of or seen or 
heard or breathed, but which itself speaks and 
sees and hears and breathes ; which espouses 
the enquirer and appears witl^in him of its own 
law, and may not be taj^^if "by another ; ever 
it hides in the cave m the heart ; It upholds 
the three worlds ; it divides itself and appears 
in all these endless fojrms, and yet is best 
^described by' saying, ‘not this,’ ‘not this.’”^ 


' Vide the fsha, and Katha Upanishats. 

r 
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[nd then comes the addition'^ This Atm^ is 
Brahman.”^ The meaning is that the one 
described is the AtinS, but the s^fme Atm^ 
Yus •the description^ viz., ^ not this' — that ^is to 
^ay, plus the consciousness that ‘ I am not 
Dther than 1/ which consciousness is inseparable 

( Irony, nay, is the ^ very being, and the whole 
beii^^||||^ the whtfri v^iature of the Self — is 

lis Pratyag-atma is the true ftTKT, nitya^,, 
coiAant, eternal ; the kfltastha-nitya, 

! th# changelessly movelessly permanent, as 
Posed to the parinami-nitya, the 

jtngefully persistent and everlasting ; it is the 
eternal. While the Absolute may be saijl ,to 
be beyond ctdrnity as well as time — or rather 
to include them both as eternity ^plus time, 
seeing that eternity is opposed to time, and the 
Absolute iii not opposed to anything else and 
outside of it, but co;itains all opposites within 
itself — the word eternal, as opposed to tempordl, 
may properly be^ssigned to the Pratyag-&tm& 
in its abstract ^^cLS^Nijt As such it is ever- 
complete '"and undergoes no change, but is the 
substratum' and support of all changing things 
and of time, even as ^n actor of his theatrical 
attires. 


^ Mdndiikya. 2 . 
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For concrete!* illustration, take the case 
sushupti, sound slumber, awaking froi 
which tht man "'says : “ I slept well, I knew 
nothing.” iCnowing nothing, i.e., the Not^Self 
he was out of time l^crall)^ he was at complete 
rest in the eternal, wherein he felt perfect repose 
after the day’s turn of fatiguing work ; whereout! 
he comes back again^.'to time the! 

cognition of somethuigs, when the r^rfroimess 
jpf desire for the experiences of sams^ra again 
overpowers him. Ihe further special mea&ng 
of sushupti, the meaning of sleep, as of d^h, 
may appear later. In the present connecMn 
it is enough to refer* to this' one aspect o™, 
an^ to point out Aat the inner significance^f 
the expression, “the Self nothing during 

sushupti,” is that it, in that conditioh,"positively 
knows whab is technically called Nothing, i.e,^ 
the Not-Self as a whole, for the potency, the 
necessity, of the Being of^ the Self maintains 
constantly, in one unbroken act or fact of 
consciousness, this Nothing or pure Not-Self 
before that Self In ^^jf^ords the Jiva, 
in the short momeg^ of sushupti passes 
almost entirely (for, strictly speaking, it cannot 
pass ‘^entirely, for reasons that will appear 
cn studying ,the nature of the Jiva) out of 
the region of the many experiences of par- 
ticular not-selves, of successive somethino-c 
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ito the other side, the otheJ^cet (and yet 
ot other but rather all-inclining aspect), ot 
hat region, viz,, into the re^n of «the single 
ndarlying ever-present one experience, one 
onsciousness by t|ie ur^ersdii Self of the 
)seudo-universal Not-Self. That the Jiva does 
lot pass entirely out of the state of cognition, 

L cotjS3|^^ess which .is its very nature and 
the reason \A\y the thread and 
;ontinuity of his identity reappears unbroker^ 
ift» the sushupti. * 

Ms with reference to time, the Self obtains 
M name of ^ the eternal, co-existcntly present 
M every point of time— for all the endlessly 
sm:cessive points of time *are co-existent ^to, 
and in, its et^nal and universal all-embracing 
consciousifess — so with reference to space, its 
name is the vibhu, all-perva4ing, infinite, 
unextended, or extensionless ; and again the 
sarva-- vy^pJ, all - pervading, omni- 
present, the simultaneously present at every 
point of space, for all the endlessly co-existent 
points of spacc?%ii^imultaneously present in 
that samfe consciousn^. 

Lastly, "with reference to motion, its best 
name seems to be the kfitastha, the 

rock-seated, or the avik^ri, the un- 

changing, the fixed, or, again, the 
antaryami, the inner watcher or ruler. 
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Out of tW •delation of the Self to th 
Not-Self, as eyibodied in the logion, ther 
arises a »triplici<|^ of attributes in both. Thi 
triune natfire of the Absolute — the,, ont 
constant and time\;gs moment thereof which 
contains within it three incessant moments— 
imposes .severally on the Self and the Not- 
Self, three gunas, 5irTi,,^ti;ribute;^^a|jpprties, 
or qualities. These* inree inseparabn^^tlients 
in the Absolute may be thus distinguished: 
^{(x) The ‘I’ hold5 the ‘Not-I’ before ifeelf, 
and, so facing it, denies it, i.e., ro^wArr'&he 
Not-Self s non-entity, its nothingness. “|||iis 
face-to-faceness con.stitute.s 'the moment™! 
cognition (includiilg sub-divisions to appimr 
later). (/;) This cognition of tl^ Not-Self by 
the Self is due to, and is of the ifature of, a 
self-definitib,n by the Self, a cbnstant definitior^ 
of its own nature to itself ‘as being actually 
different from all Not-Self, from all things 
other than the pure Self, which might possibly be 
■ regarded as identical with itself Itnplied there- 
fore in this Self-consciousnMp*Cvthe action of an 
identification and a sqji^ation of the*Self with 
and from the Not-Self ' This is the moment 
of action, having its sub-divisions also. (6-) The 
Vfiird moment ,is that wh'ich intervenes between 
the other two, the inner condition, so to say 
, (for there is no real distinction of inner and 
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luter here), of the ‘ 1/ its te(|^ncy or desire, 
between the holding of the ‘ N/t-I ’ before itself, 
:)n the one hand, and its Movement into or 
3 ut pf it, on the other. TWb thirfl moment, of 
desire, also has sub^divisi^^s, to be dev^oped 
later. These three moments manifest in the 

individual Jiva as IfTH, jnana, kriy4, and 

respectively.^ They will be 

treatliS^Pr in detail furtAtr on. Here it is 
enough to say that these three moments 
thc^Absolute Brahman appear in the universal 
Pijftyag-^tma as the three attributes of 
cM, sat, and ftnanda, respectively, 

\|pch are the seeds, the* principia, the possi- 
□liities and potencies, the universal and abstract 
aspects, of wlflt in the individual Jiva manifest 
as jfiana, *kriya and ichchli^.^'^ Sat, being in a 
fspecial sense and degree, the pringple in con- 
sciousness of rtc/ual (self-) assertion and (other-) 
denial, c?c/ual • identification and separation, 

putting together and taking apart, corresponds 
to kriya, which alone gives or takes away 
existence, or pjl^liujlarised being. Chit, ebn- 
_ 

^ The Englfsh words ‘ know, con, ken, cognise,’ ‘ create ’ and 
‘wish ’are apparently derived from the same roots, vii^y ‘jha,’ 

‘ kri ’ and ‘ ish,’ respectively. • 

^ In current Vedanta works the meahing, as general^ 
accepted, of sat, chit, and ananda, is explained to be 
being, consciousness, and bliss respectively. 
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sciousness in special aspect of cognition, 
mere holding be»bre oneself of a Not-Self and 
ignoring ft, deny\hg it, knowing it to be not, 
corresponds *to jm'pa, which enables a Idling i 
to be known as ^existent or non-existent,! 
true or false. Ananda, the inner condition] 
of the Self between cognition and action, is 
that principle of consy^sne.ss wh^ 
the other two, is ti/e basis of de^ 
leads the Jiva from knowledge into action. 
It should be borne in mind that these tl?fee 
aspects, sat, chit, and 4nanda, are not 
in time to kriya, jnana, and ichchh^, nor 
they in any sense external causes or creatij 
ofj the latter. They are co-eval with ea.^. 
other in their universal and ^ unmanifested 
aspect, and are identical with thfe second 
triplet, which is only their particular andvi 
manifested aspect; even as universal and 
particular, abstract and concrete, substance 
and attribute, may be said to be identical. 
The two cannot be separated, but only dis- 
tinguished, as before pointej^*m^' Pratyag-citmS 
cannot and does not ^Inst without and apart 
from Jivas, and Jivas cannot and dri not exist 
without and apart from Pratyag-^tml But 
ithile in Pratyag-^tm^ consciousness is self- 
consciousness, which, against the foil of the 
Not-Self, is self-assertion, self-knowledge 
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ind self-desire all in one, all®?enly balanced 
ind equal, none greater tha/ the other, all 
imerging into each — so that /he Pra^yag-Stma 
is often exclusively referr^ to in the Upa- 
nishats by only on^ of rae three attributes, 
as only ^nanda, or chit, or sat — the Jiva is 
^ a compound of jilana, ichchha and kriy^, which, 
by tb^pi^l^ssary fact ,of their confinement to 
parti^ifU^ realise their Inseparable contem- 
poraneousness only in an endless succession^ 
rotating one after the other, two being always 
laj^t, but never absent, while one is patent 
^pow and why three moments come to be 
(Ipinguishable in what is partless will appear 
fully considering the nature of the se^qnd 
factor in the ^iune Absolute.^ 

Such fhen is the Sat -chid -Luanda, the 

> * 

#Saguna- Brahman, having three attributes as 
the constituent principles of its being, the three 
potentialities w4iich^are necessarily present in 
it with reference to the necessary nature of its 
two co-factors in the Absolute. But we see 
clearly all the^'^hikthat it is not personal, 
not individual, not so?!le one that is separate 
from other ones, not* the single ruler of any 
one particular kosmic^ system, but the universal 
Self, that is the very substratum of and is 


^ See the next chapter. 
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immanent in such particular Ishvaras, it 
Jivas risen to berrulers of world-systems, and al 
other Jivdfs what^ever. 

»We may note t\at the triplicity of attributej 
in thh Self is a remsction^of the triuneness ol 
the Absolute ; Self, with reference to the Self, 
whose very being is constant av\ areness of itself, 
developes chit ; with reference to l^^j^’Self, 
which it posits — thcfefore creates, to 

^it the appearance of existence — and denies, sat ; 
with reference to Ihe Negation, ceasing from 
the restless turmoil of the Many, it shows f^Skth 
ananda and the bliss of peace. 

This Pratyag-fitmcV is in a' sense capableTOf 
bejng worshipped. ^Worship and devotion nr| 
be directed to it in the shaj:^ of constJ 
study and recognition of its nature ; 6{ constant 
desire to s^e and feel by universal love itsi^ 
presence everywhere, and as all selves and in 
all not-selves ; of constant endeavour to realise 
such presence by acts of compassion and help- 
fulness and service. Such is the worship of 
the Atma by the Jiva wlmi^Wfeng finished (for 
that cycle) his the path* of 

pravritti, pursuit, marked out by* the first 
half (5f the logion, is now treading (for that 
qf/cle) the return-path of f^fir nivritti and 
renunciation, which is laid down by the second 
half of that same logion. To such a Jiva the 
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Ispecial Ishvara of his own particular world- 

system is the higher individijplity — of which 

his own individuality is, in /one ^ rdspect, an 

integral part — the father of 1^ material sheaths, 

and the high ideal^of renunciation and self- 

sacrifice whom he is lovingly and devotedly 

to serve and closely to imitate, as far as may 

be t)wn infinhesimal sphere. 

StuoeflT who cannot yet quite clearly grasp 
the nature of the relation between the Sel^ 
and the Not-Self in its punty and nakedness, 
camot yet clearly distinguish the Pratyag-^tm^ 
fr^' its veil pf Mfila-prakriti, and yet more or 
liS vaguely realise the universality* of the 
who are in short at the stage of^tjie 
Vrehishtadvaita* — such students worship the 
particular tshvara of their world-system in a 
Vaguely, universali.sed aspect. Still ‘other Jivas, 
at the stagb of the Dvaita and of the theory 
of creation, wOr.ship only and wholly the 
individual , ruler of their world-system, or a 
subordinate deit^ regarding him as the final 
explanation of tf^miyerse. 

The absolute Br^nan transcends and 
includes all worship. 
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The Dvandvam—The Relative {continut^. 
(B) Mula-Prakriti t^R Matter—T ^^^-Self, 


* We have dealt with the first factor of the 
triune Absolute, namely the Self The secimd 
factor is the Not-Self Its many nams, 
each significant of a Special aspect, are : 

AnatmS, the Not-Sclf; achit, the n^- 

co'nkious ; 517, jada, the non-intelligent or ^e 
inert ; nM, the many; Jneya, or 
vishaya, the object; ^^7, tmrita, the false ^ 
bhedamula, root of separateness ; 
mula-prakriti, root-nature ; WiJ, pradhana, the 
chief, the root-base, of all' the elements ; 
mitra, the measurer, the mother, matter ; and 
avyakta, the unmaiiif^^j. 

This Not-Self is— jjf^ie necessity of the 


^ The word has, regrettably, dropped out of current use 
somehow ; it deserves restoratior/, being the same as the well- 
fnown English word matter. It is used in this sense in 
Bha^avad‘Gii^\ 
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Negation of it by the Self, is the very 

nature of the Absolute — they opposite of the 
Self in every possible respec/ and^aSpect, as is 
indiaated in the fact that^ome of its most 
characteristic name^are made up by prefixing 
a negative to the names of the Self. Because 
of this fact, as the essential characteristic of 
the SjP^^jpunity, the very essence of the Not- 
Self islflmyness, separateness ; and as the marks 
of the Self are universality and unlimitednesj^ 
so the marks of the Not-S>elf are limitedness, 
particularity, evcr-specifiedness. As Fichte has 
; “All rCfility^is in consciousness, and of this 
lility that part is to be ascribed to the Non- 

J io which is not to be a,scribcd to the J?«o. 

d vice Non-Ego is what the 

Ego^is not, and ^ice versd!' Or, as Reported by 
•Schwegler- : ‘‘ Whatever belongs to*the Ego, the 
counterpart of that must, by virtue of simple 
contraposition, ‘belong to the Non-Ego.” 

This characteristic opposition of the Self and 
the Not-Self sl^uld be carefully considered, 
together with dWln^i^pects of the nature of 
the Absolute. The^^lution of the various 
difficulties,* alluded to*before, from time to time 
hinges upon it. * 


^ The Science of Knowledge. P. 83 (Kroeger’s English 
translation). 3 p. 246. 
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Because nofflPig particular can be said of 
the Ego, thereu re everything particular, al! 
possible [3articul^s, must be assigned to the 
NsDn-Ego. 'but yN;J^ again, lest the totality of 
these particulars should become a fact different 
from the Non- Ego instead of identical with it, 
even as positive is different from negative, ' 
these particulars are paired off 
These opposites, again, because pam^Jrar and » 
definite, arc more than presence and absence \ 
both factors have 1:he appearance of presence, 
of positiveness, as debt and loan, as pleasure 
and pain. The pain of a debt is as muc| 
positive burden on the consciousness of 
debtor, as the pleasure of a loan is a weig 
on that of the creditor. 

When we are dealing with the ultimate 
universal and pseudo-universal, viz,, Self ari(> 
Not-Self, Being and Notlnng, then even 
presence and absence are adequately opposed ; 
it is enough to prefix a negative particle to 
Self and Being. But when we are in the 
region of particulars, thiwi^ntiot so ; positive 
cold, in order to bi^ieutralised, ' must be 
opposed by positive heal, and not ‘merely by 
no-cofd : a positive debt is not sufficiently set 
(iff and balanced by a no-debt, but only by an 
asset ; pln^ is not nullified by zero, but by 
minus ; a colour is not abolished by no-coloun 
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)ut by another equally positiveftlj)mplementary 
colour. It should also be bdrne in mind, in 
this connection, that the poj/tivenesi of par- 
ticulc^rs, the reality of concrj^c things, is, after 
'all, not so very defimte and indefeasible ^as it 
seems at first sight; but on the contrary, a 
very elusive and illusive fact. In the ultimate 
analvsi ^it ^ whole essence is found to be 
nothin^^Hie than consciousness ; the more 
consciousness we put into a thing, the more^ 
real it becomes, and vice^ versd. That a 
house, a garden, an institution, falls out of 
reg4ir, or order, and gradually disappears, loses 
it|^eality, its existence, if it is neglected by 
tlfc proprietor or manager—that is to say^^if 
thl latter withdraws his consciousness from 
it — is only an illustration of this on the 
j^ysical plane. The cs.sential faci; is always 
the sanie, •consciousness upholding itself as 
well as its object, though the details differ ; 
thus, to maintain its objects on the physical 
plane, consciousness employs the ‘ bahish- 
karana,’ the or physical, senses, 

organs, instruments anSl^pieans in repairs, &c., 
while on the menta? plane it employs the 
‘ antah-karana,’ the ‘ inner instrument.’ * As 
in the case of the individual and his hous^ 
on the small-scale, so, on the large sjale, when 
Brahma ‘falls asleep’ and withdraws his 

K 
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consciousness ^ um it, his brahmanda, worl 
egg or system, Vdisappeafs. We should r 

member Here tha" the arrangement of materia 
which is the hcnh^ the garden, &c., is, far a 
purposes, the creation of tjj^e maker’s individuc 
consciousness, and that the other arrangement 
of material which he uses as senses, means anc 
instruments, &c., are also evolved ^n(l|£reatec 
by his life or consciousness ; and npSly that 
Jthat material, ultimately the Not-Self, over 
which he as an rtidividual has no power, is 
the creation of, the result of positing or affirma- 
tion by, the universal consciousness, the 
If these facts are ^uly tafren into acco*, 
th^n the presence of all possible kinds Bf 
mutually-destructive pairs of ‘reals,’ ‘concre^s,’ 
‘particulars,’ within and as makirfg up tne 
total of th|i Not-Self, equivalent to Nothinf 
or Non-being in its totality, will Miot appear 
altogether incomprehensible. 

The negative Not-Self thus appears as a 
mass of paired positives, the dvam-dvam, 
‘ two -and -two,’ which, wjji^ particular and 
positive from the st|^!<f^int of the limited, 
are yet by the fact of their being ‘paired into 
oppo:!ites by the affirmation and negation con- 
fined in the ..Absolute, always destroying each 
other by i|iternecine controversy, afid so always 
maintaining and leavinfr intact the negativity 
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of the negative, considered froi^*. the standpoint 
of totality. This feature of JMtila-prakriti is 
only a reproduction and refljection ?herein of 
the .essential constitution ,f6f the Absolute, 
which is necessarily the supreme archetype 
! and paradigm for all constitutions within it, 
there being nothing outside it to borrow from. 
Tliis l^ii^g^learly grasped, the famous quill of 
, Krug now be deduced easily. Where 

everything must be, the quill also may be, nay^ 
shall be ; and not only the qdill, but the agencies 
that destroy the quill. All arbitrariness, all 
c^j^ce, is done away with by this one state- 
n™t. Arbitrariness means nothing more nor 
Iw than this ; one thing more than anotjj^r, 
om thing rather than another, without due 
reason. Where all are equally, and ,none more 
Aan another, there is no arbitnariness, no 
caprice. If* we ask why this particular thing at 
this particular point of space and time, the reply 
is ; In the first place, the particular space 
and time of the question have no particularity 
apart from the -^N^j^ar thing which defines 
them ; so ' that the paSlicular thing and the 
particular time and space are inseparable, are 
almost indistinguishable, are one thing iil fact 
and not three. In the second place, ali 
possible orders or arrangements, ay possible 
particulars, cannot actually be at the same point 
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of space andn'-ime to one limited Jiva; and 
yet they are allithere also to him, one actuallj 
and the rest pohntially, to satisfy even such a 
demand ; and the\are there also actually,, 
by turn, to that same Jiva.^ On the other hand, 
all possible orders and arrangements and things 
are actually present also at any one point of 
space and time ; but they are so we 

take into consideration all possible clfOTtutions* 
^and kinds of Jivas, and see that any one order 
corresponds to one particular kind of Jiva, and 
thus, the extreme demand that “everything 
must be everywhere and always is also jjytk 
fied. Such is the reconciliation of the oppoafcs 
involved in sarnsara, and the explanation^f 
its endless flow and flux, its*" anadi'pravJma, 
beginninglpss flow, as well as its evel'-complete- 
ness and rock-like fixity. The significance W 
this will appear more and more as "we proceed, 
for while all laws exist and operate and 
interpenetrate simultaneously, they cannot, 
owing to the limitations and exigencies of 
speech, be described simy^^k-ously. “ Speech 
proceeds only in succ«^Mon.”‘^ ® 

We see, then, that the' negative Not-Self is a 

c 

*1 

Yoga- Vdsishtha. 

Toga-Vdskhfia. 

/ 
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mass of positive particulars, ?nd that at the 
same time, because of its being in inseparable 
connection with the Self, it ' necessarily takes 
on the appearance of the characteristics of the 
Self, and becomes psg^do-eternal, pseudo-ii^finite, 
pseudo-unlimited, so that matter appears as 
indestructible through all its changes. 

Thofftfc^pessentially asat, Nothing, Mhla- 
prakritf^^et pseudo-Being, existent, sat; 
though many and particular, yet it has ^ 
pseudo -oneness and a pseudo - universality ; 
though limited, it is yet pseudo-unlimited ; 
th^j^gh finite,^ it is also pseudo-infinite; though 
!ng, it is also pseudo-eternal. It is pseudo- 
rnal, because it is not only dying but al'ijfHtys 
ng ; a/wafSy in order to keep pace, as it 
must because of^inseparability from jt, with the 
Eternal .Self It is pseudo-infinite, because it is 
not only finite but everywhere finite ; every - 
zvhere^ in order' to ^void separation from that 
same infinite and omni-present Self from which - 
it may never be separated. The same is the 
case with all tlfi^^^gr characteristics. 

Let us *now pass onr^ the question why the 
logion has” to be taken in parts as well as in 
the whole. ^ ' 

By opposition to the unity and unlimitedne* 
of the Self, the Not-Self is many and limited. 
Under these necessary conditions the Self denies - 
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the Not-Self. iut while pure Non-Being, t.e., 
the whole of the , Not-Self, in being denied, 
and in order to be effectively denied, becomes 
sftnultaneously affirmed, and so becomes a 
multifude of passing and|>mutually-destructive 
particulars, any one of these particulars, by 
the very reason of its being limited, defined 
in time and space and motion,- is^nc^nble of 
simultaneous affirmation and denial.'^pPe Non- ' 
JJeing may without objection be affirmed and 
denied in the sarhe breath ; but a particular 
limited something, which is asat and yet sat, 
which is sad-asat, existent and , non-existoit, 
cannot be both simultaneously. And yeWt 
mw^t be both, for Absolutc-consciousnl|.s 
contains both the affirmation and the negatimi. 
The reconciliation of thesp contradictory 
necessities, these two antinomies of the reaso^ 
the solution of this apparently "insuperable 
logical difficulty, is found in the ‘successive’ 
existence and non-existence of eaph limited 
soinething. This ‘succession’ is f*mi, mithyS, 
mythical, a mere illu^ifiitfj^^an appearance, 
because true only frcwtfthe standpoint of the 
limited. Pass into the non-limitation of the 
Self, ‘by turning the consciousness inwards, 
whenever and* wherever you like, and thence 
into the fulness of the Absolute, and there is 
no succession. The whole of the limited, past. 
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resent and future, is in that unconditioned 
bought at once. The ever-complete and perfect 
)alance of the Absolute* appear^, to tlie 
imited and from its own standfJoint, as the 
;uccessive "and contauous balancing of :4hings 
n sams^ra. And tnis continuity of succession, 
this resurrection and rebirth between life and 
cleath,,^i^^recurrence between existence and 
non-e>J^j|lKce, this becoming between Being 
and Nothing, this equivocation between affirm- 
ation and denial, may itself be regarded as \ 
third part in the logion, completing the triplicity 
fomd everywhere because of the tri-uneness 
o^the Absolute/ 

IjiBut lest this appearance 6f succession should 
spm to introduce something new and foreign 
t© the sv’abhava, the nature, of the Absolute, 
rfhe safeguard, already mention^^ in other 
words, is provided. While each one of a pair 
of opposites is succeeded in a later time ^in 
the same place (or* space) by the other, it is 
also co-existed with in the same time in another 
place by that <JH|gr ; for the endless lim'ited 
positives » that make^lftiH the pseudo-unlimited 
negativity 'or non-beiilg of the Not-Self, in order 
to do so, must be constantly paired as opposites 
so that they always iounterbalance each othgr, 
and so actually leave behind a cipher only, 
whenever the totality of them may be summed 
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up. Thus a constant balance too appears in 
the world-process, wherein the many co-exist 
with, as Veil as succeed, each other. The 
tsuth of thi^ may be verified in the daily life 
of human beings as well as the life of kosmic 
systems. Life to one means and necessarily 
implies death to another simultaneously, at the 
same time, and to that one itself sut^ss^ly, f.c, 
at a later time. Pleasure to one^Ppain to, 
another and, again, to that one, in the same 
way. So with thfc rise and decay of solar 
systems. That this must be so is due to the 
fact that the totality of paired and opp(^ed 
matter (positive and negative) is fixed, onc^or 
all^^s the whole, b)^ that unconditioned thou^t 
w’hich is the Absolute, and cannot newly |6e 
added to or taken away from. ’Matter ns 
uncreatable ^s well as indestructible. Therefoi% 
what appears as an increase in one place or 
moment is necessarily due to- a decrease in 
another place and moment, and vice versd. 
This will appear further in treating of the law 
of action and reaction, 

In these facts, cojjiSi^ent and successive, 
combined with the infinity and bternity of 
the Self — against which they are outlined and 
^y/iich they constantly endeavour to reflect and 
reproduce in themselves — we find embodied 
and manifested the continuous movement of 
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all and everything from" place to place and 
moment to moment ; and also the recurring 
return of all and everything, thou^ only in 
app^rance and not in actuality, to the sarrte 
^ position in co-exist<^t surroundings amiflst its 
companion-objects, and also to the same position 
in the successive order and arrangement of 
those 

I This^^rought, if properly followed out, 
explains the why of recurring cycles iy 
individual as well as kosmic life ; why every 
Jiva and all Jivas must pass though all 
exapriences and the same experiences, turn after 
turn ; how every finite thing, even a passing 

f light, an atom vibration, tlie most evanes^nt 
nomenon, is pseudo-infinite and pseudo- 
nal, 2 .V, enc^less and everlasting ; why 
'e rnust be an endlessness of^ veils upon 
veils, planes within planes, senses beside senses, 
and elements after elements ; why nothing and 
no one, atom-dust or solar system, on the 
whole, is really more important than any other ; 
why and how I ililj of the Self is 

assured t6 all ; and all are yet always 
graded to ‘each other and bound up, in ever 
higher and higher ranjge of unity, in (th6) one 
consciousness. 

The considerations which explain why the 
logion is taken in two, or rather, three parts, 
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also explain how three moments are distinguish- 
able in the Absolute. Indeed, the difference 
between the^ three parts and tlie three motpent?: 
is only the difference between the third person, ^ 
on tlfe one hand, and ^e first and secon|.’, 
on the other, between looking at the Self afld 
Not-Self as Being and Nothing, or as ‘ I ’ and 
‘ This.’ The simultaneity of past,gtt^«it, and 
future ; the compression into onlj^int of. 
behind, here, and before ; the absence of all 
movement — these *are congenial to the whole, 
but are not possible to and in the part and 
the particular. The^ positing (while denying) 
of the Not-Self by the Self, the op-poSng 
(wlaile affirming) of the same by the sa||e, 
the com-posing of (while negating all conrm- 
tion between) the two by mear^s of the Negatftn 
— these three facts, while simultaneous in tBfe 
Absolute, where the whole Self dekls with the 
whole Not-Self, cannot ^ be • such where a 
particular, limited, not-self or ‘ this ’ is concerned. 
They can appear only in succession : first the 
positing, the moment of jft^pi^Phen the op-posing 
(after identifying), th^rooment of kViyS ; and, 
intervening between thern, or, indeed*, enveloping 
them' both and holding them together, the 
corn-position, • the moment of ichchhl And 
yet, even while so succeeding one another, these 
moments cannot, as pointed out in the previous 
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1 chapter, altogether lose the contemporaneousness 
^which belongs to them by right of being in 
):he timeless and successionless Aj^solute, and 
(which appears in the fact that they succe(?d 
only one anoth^ but each other, ind in 
mcessant rotation.^ 

Thus is the world-process one vast device, 
)r, raUaer^one vast mass of devices, for 
'econcii^^ the opposed necessities of the 


reason. , 

Another of the more^ important con- 
seqiji, epees issuing from the essential nature, 
th^ limitedness, the particularity and many- 
ness, of Mhla-prakriti may also be noted 

h^. rf# 

' ||rhe distinctions between thought and thing, 
iJeal and'* real, abstract and concrete, are all 
immediately due to this characteristic, and are 
in reality nothing more than the distinction 
between whole and part. From the standpoint 
of the whole, the Absolute, or even from that of 
the universal PraWag-atm&, all possible varieties 
of the Not-Self"^!N^‘ ideal,' are ‘thought,’ are 
parts of the ‘ abstract ’iHt-Self, thought by the 
Self as negated ; but^vach such variety, from 


^ These facts constitute fhe metaphysical ‘ why ’ of tjjjp 
continuum of consciousness, the theory of which has been 
propounded by James Ward, and is being elaborated by. Stout 
and others. 
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its own standpoint, to itself, is ‘real,’ is ‘thing,' 
is ‘concrete.’ The present, to that which is| 
present, is ,the real, while the past an^ th'4 
ftiture are ideal ; but to the eternal, wherei'rl 
past, present and future ^re all present, all 
ideal, or all real. Because all is present in,-tiT^ 
Pratyag-itmS, therefore memory of the past 
and expectation of the future beqttiie|jiossible 
in the Jiv-AtmS. All this will oHSiscussed » 
/nore fully, later on, in connection with the 
nature of cognition. 

We may now consider those special attri- 
butes of the Not-Self whicji stand out with 
prominence in the Sarnskrit books. Tney 
ana- sattva, rajah, and ffii:, tam||h. 
They correspond exactly to thethree attribifts 
of the Pratyag-atm^, and arise also from Me 
same compulsion of the constitution, tO^ 
svabh&va, the essential nature, of the Absolute, 
as described by the logion. It is unnecessary 
to repeat here all that has been said in this 
reference before. It will be enough to say that : 
(a) as sat is the prineji*!^^! action in the 
Self, so rajas is theJ^corresponding' principle 
in the Not-Self, which ’makes it capable of 
being acted on, makes it amenable aifd 
responsive to>all activity, gives it the tendency 
to active movement ; (d) 3.s chit is the principle 
of cognition in the One, so sattva is the 
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principle of cognisability in the Many ; and (c) 
Ws ananda is the principle of desire in the 
iVijoyer, the Subject, so tamas is the principle 
desirability in the enjoyed, the Ot)ject. They 
^^espond, respecti\^y, to what appears^n the 
Ipl^cular as karma, movement, guna, 

^ quality, and dravya, substance^ ; and, 

again, j to Etat, the Aham, and the Na, 

, respectl'‘^P^ in the Absolute.^ 


' I 

f«T9^ II 

^ . I Devi-Ji'.dgavata, TTf. vii. 26. 

^ The ordinary current, and, far, almost exclu- 
s^ly accepted meaning of sattva, rajas, and tamai^is 
dMerent, as in the case of sat, chit, and dnanda. The 
ejfcteenth chapter of the Bhagavad-Gitd deals largely with 
Ipse three qualities of Mhla-prakriti : and \hey are also 
defined in the Sd9ikhyg,-KdriM. At first si^t there seems 
to be no connection between the meanings assigned here 
to the two triplets of qualities belonging to the Self and 
the Not-Self and the meaning assigned in current Sams- 
krit works. • When the ordinary vedanti wishes to 
describe the opposit^of sat-chid-dnanda, which he vaguely 
ascribes to Brahmait^^ljhout making any definite distinc- 
tion between Brahman and-:^atyag-atma), he speaks of 
anrita-jada-du)ikha, untru^-uirconscious-pain, as charac- 
terising what he, again vaguely, calls samsira, the world- 
process, or prapahcha, the ‘ quintuplicate ’ or the ‘ tangled.’ 
This is, the phraseolo|y employed in the Safik^hepa- 
Shdriraka. These current acceptations are by no means 
incorrect, but they are not the ‘ whole truth.’ They are 
correct only if regarded as expressing one, and a compara- 
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Such are the three gunas, rajas, sattva and 
tamas, or, in the order in which they are, 
usually nientioned sattva, rajas, and tamas-;j 
the great qualities of Mhla-prakriti. They a;'^l 
here slightly diverted froi^ the order in wh^’;J 
the attributes of Pratyag-dthiA, sat-chid-fina'^-lti^ 
are usually spoken of in order to bring out the ' 
opposition and alliance between s^ an^, sattva. 
or action and cognisability, and chnBpid rajas, 
or cognition and movement, and finally Snanda 
and tamas, or dbsire and substance. With 
regard to these it has been said that “there is 


lively less important, aspect or portion of the full signifi- 
ca^e. A little reflection will show how they natur^y 
arise out of, and are connected with, |he interpretatiilLS 
given here. The following statement ot the various senHjes 
in which each of these six words is ifked in Samskrit \™ 
help to show how thought has passed from one shade or 
meaning to another ; * * 

sat, is good, true, being, existent, real, asserted or 
assertable, actual. * 

, chit, is living, conscious, aware, cognisant. 

ananda, is peace, feelinag(ifciatisraction, joy, bliss, 
pleasure, realisatior^f o^ire. c 

sattva, is goodness,' tsuth, being, er.istence, living 
being, energy, illuminating power, vital power. 

TITH , rajas, is dust, stain,! blood, passion, restlessness, 
^ activity.' 

tamas, is darkness, dulness, inertia, confusion, 
chaos, pain, faintness, J^sleep. 
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no individual or thing either on earth here or 
dn heaven amongst* the Gods, which is free of 
one of these three qualities. ^ Their 
arability from each other and from the 
?elf, and thereto from the Self, Sallows 
ally from all that has gone before. The 
Bhdgavata^ shows and states clearly how 
while Q^lity may, nay must, predominate 
,in a cei^pnndividual, the others are never, and 
can never be, entirely absent, even in the case 
of the high Gods, Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, 
who are ordinarily regarded as wholly rajasic, 
sattvic, and tamasic respectively. 

"file manifestations and results, but not the 
cimses, of these gunas are spoken of largely 
irlthe current |Saniskrit works. Nor are any 
d«ailed sfatemei^ts as to the correspondences 
l^tween these triplets of attributes, sat-chid- 
^nanda, raja*s-sattva-tamas, kriyi-jh^na-ichchh^, 
and karma-guna'drav^a, available in the extant 
books. Of course, it is enough, in a certain 
sense, to group the contents of the world- 
process under sa3^^rajas and tajnas, because, 
at present, ’the Mhla-prall^ti or material aspect 
‘s the moSt prominent in human life; but 
the full understanding of their significance 


^ Bhagavad'Gttds xviii. 40. 
2 III. vi. vii. viii. ix. 
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necessarily requires knowledge of the other 
triplets. 

This I^ot-Self, the second of the three. 

the world-process, is not capab^^ 
of re(?eiving worship, or j^f being made ’ 
basis of religious practice, except in the 
of study, as the object. But even so, bec?^se 
it is one of the ultimates, it wilLn^Ssarily 
lead in the end to a recognition oW|!Rj other, 
two, and so to peace. To single-minded, 

disinterested and* unselfish scientists and 
students of the world of material objects 
may be applied the words of Krishna : They 
also, ever desirous of the good of all creatures, 
CQipe ultimately to the Self”,^ as witness the 
instinctive recognition of the^ Self in th^e 
statements^ by a man of sqence:* “Science 
serves life, e not life science;” “The world ^ 
an idea, or a sum of ideas ; ” The , actual 
problem . . . consists nob in explaining 
psychical by physical phenomena, but rather 
in reducing to its psychical elements physical, 
like all other psychical, jpjiftiomena.”^ It is 
but natural that sucl^recognition should often 
be imperfect and often"' distorted, “as witness 


Bhagavad-GUd. xii. 4. 

^ Max Verworn. General Physiology y translated into English 
by F. S. Lee (1899). Pp- 2, 37 and 38. 
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this other statement of the same man of 
'science: . . this monistic conceptj^on . . . 
ine holds strictly to experience . .and 
l^ife^sarily sets aside the ancient doctrine . 
wandering okhe soul,”^ But stHl it is 
to have advinced to a recognition of 
elf; the correction of inaccurate and 
hasty Witfons is possible only on due 
, study olp nature of that Self, which will 
show how there may be, or, rather, must b^ 
one Self and monism, and yet also many 
selves and ‘wanderings of souls,’ at the same 
timj. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The Dvandvam— The REwnv £^^ i ( inued ). 

'(C,— i.) Shakti-Energy and Negation— as thi 
Relation and the Cause of the Interplay 

BETWEEN THE SeLF AND THE NoT--SeLF. 

■ 

The third factor in the sva-bhiva, 

own-being of the Absolute is the Negation^ithe 
denial, the ‘ Not,’ or rather tlie connecting of 
the ‘Not' with the ‘Not-I’ oy the ‘I.’ F^m 
the standpoint of the Absolute this third 
factor is not a third, any more than the 
second is a second— for ^he third is a negation 
of the second which is Nothing, Not-Being— 
and where this is so, it follows that the 
first is not a first, for there ’is nothing left to 
recognise it by as first, the resultant being 
a purity of peace as regards which nothing j 
can be said and no exception taken. The' 
full signincaVice of this Negation, which is the 
nexus between the Self and the Not-Self, will 
appear when we consider the different inter- 
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pretations, which turn upon . it, of the logion, 
?ach correct and illustrated in thc^ universe 
^•ourtd us. Thus, the logion AhsJm Etat 
'p|U7*mean: ^ 

'^< 7 ; M U A. (the) Not-Self (but only 
the) Self (is). 

j U A M. (The) Not-self (is, and the) 
\^ f (is) Not. 

(c) U. (Only vacuity, nothingness is, 

and) Not Self (or)^Not-Self. • 

(d) AMU. (The) Self ’(is) Not (the) Not- 
Self ; or, (the) Self (is) Not ( , to the) 
Not-Sdf 


(^) U M A. (The) Not-,Self (is) Not (the) 
Self ; or, (the) Not-Self (is) N7)t 
(, to^the) Self 

(/) a’ U M.'' (The) Self (is the) Not-Self 
. (and also) Not (it). 

(^)A— U— M. Self Not Self— Not, 

the Ab.solpte wherein , all possible 
.permutations are.^ 

Such permutat'^s and combinations of the 
Self and the NoKTOf and the Negation, give 
rise to the actual varietifes of facts in the 
universe and to the correspondiijg beliefs of 
man ; now to the prev^alence of spirit, now to 


. ' These permutations are based on statements made in the 
Pranava-Vdda, an unpublished Sainskrit MS., referred to in 
the note at the end of Ch. V.U. 
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the triumph of matter, again to the reign oi 
pralaya ; Co dreaming, waking, and sleeping ; tn 
idealism, materialism, shhnyavMa, pantheisiS^ 
(corresponding to a, b, c, &c., above, respectiv^ 
and all other possible fo^jis of belief 
every case we find the peace of the Ab&'fe^ 
left untouched ; because the nett result m the 
three being taken in combinatioli^^^lways a 
neutralising and a balancing of^Ppposition;) 
V/hich may indifferently be called fulness or 
emptiness, peace or blankness, the voice,# the 
music, the resonance of the silence ; because the 
three, A, U, and M, are verily simultaneous) are 
in inseparable combination, are not amenable to 
arrangements and rearrangements, to permuta- 
tions and combinations, and tkese last appear, 
and appea'r inevitably, only \^hen the 
looked at from the standpoint of a part — an 
a U, or an M, which is necessarily bound to an 
order, a suct:ession, an arrangement. And yet 
also the whole multitude and turmoil of the 
world-process is in that p^e, for ‘ No-thing,’ 
Not-Self, is ‘all things d^^roying each other,’ 
and Negation is aboRtiop of ‘all these particular 
things,’ and the ‘ I’ is that for the sake of which, j 
and in and by the corvsciousness of which, all * 
this abolitiofi takes place. This is the true 
significance of the Sailkhya doctrine that 
Prakriti, the Not-Self, displays herself and hides 
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herself incessantly, only in order to provide an 
endless foil for the self-realisation, t|ie amuse- 
Vnt, of Purusha, the Self In su^h interplay, 
(f^di.find everlasting and inevitable fulness bf 
^j^festation, fulne.^ of realisation and un- 
nN®|ed recreation. 

Tto why of the movement of this interplay, 
of to (j|nd identification and separation, 
action ai^Beaction, has been already dealt with, 
in one aspect, in the previous chapter. It wiU 
havf appeared from what was‘ said then that the 
Negation appears in the limited as, first, an 
I affirmation and, thpn, a negation. 

I We may now consider a little more fully the 
I nature of the affirmation and the negatiw. 

1 Tip statement, (Repeated from time to time, that 
iwation hides >affirmation within ,it, and as 
fmceding it in time, should be clea’jly grasped. 
In the logfon, Ego Non-ego Non (est), the 
bracketed est, or sum, as it becomes later, is 
the hidden affirmation. A little reflection 
shows that it should be so, and must be so, 
quite unobjectiorilfcljt, that thought can detect 
no fault ill the fact. Ta.^e away the est not 
only from the sentence but really from con- 
sciousness, and the remaining three words lose 
all coherent meaning. * To deny . a thing it is 
necessary first to describe it, to allege it as at 
least a supposition ; and to describe it is to 
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give it at least a false, a hypothetical, a sup- 
posititiou^ existence. In order that the Non-i 
Ego may be denied, it must first be alleged 
a<3 at least a supposition. For this reasor^ 
for the reason that affii^^iation and 
cannot be contemporanuous in a 
particular, limited, thing, it comes about,^^ wc 
have seen, that the logion necesj^ily foils into 
two parts, (a) Ego Non-Ego, and^f^^ion-Ego^ 
Non. The first contains within its expression 
the implicit word esl or sum, otherwise it^has 
no meaning ; and the second part also similarly 
contains implicitly within it the same word, est 
or sum, which alone gives it any significance. 
F4)r the reasons already partially explained in 
chapters VII. and IX., the affirmation Ad 
negation respectively take on^ the form of mn 
identification of the Self with the Not-S^, 
and a separation from it. The meie indifferent 
assertion, in the third person, of the being .or 
the non-being of the Non-Ego has no interest 
for the Self ; it has no motive for making such 
an indifferent assertion, mere statement 

about another woul^ have no reason to justify 
it, to make it necessaiy, to explain why it ^ 
came to be made at all. It cannot be said that 


(the Not-Self ,is a fact, and so has an existence 
independent of the motives and reasons and 
interests of the Self, because it has been settled 
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at the outset that the Not-Self is not inde-^ 
Self> but very dependent thereon 
xistence as it has. Tllerefore it 
irily that the assertion and denial 
lelf hyjihc Self should con- 
i puuj^se in the Self, should 
lubserve some interest in that 
y pufpose and interest that there 
f-recognition, self-definition, self- 
he eternal Self requires nothing 
in reality from outside of jitsclf ; it is onlj^ 
ever engaged in the one pastime of asking : 

“ What ami? what am I ? am I this ? am I 
this^ ” and assuring itself No, I am not this, I 
am not this, but only Myselfi” This pastime^it 
irj|ist be remcnibered, which from the standpoint 
om the ‘this’ i^ repeated again and again, is 
l|Dm the standpoint of the ‘I’ but* one single, 
eternal, ‘and changeless act of consciousness in 
which there is po movement. Thus, therefore, 
the affirmation necessarily takes on the form of 
an identification of the ‘ I ’ with the ‘ Not- 1,’ and 
the negation th<j^^f the dis-identification, the 
separationf of the ‘ I ’ from the ‘ Not-I and the 
logion is not merely an indifferent statement of 
the nonentity of the ‘ Not-L’ 

The affirmation, then. Ego est Non-Ego, not 
only imposes on the ‘Not- 1’ fhe Being whicli 
belongs inherently to the Self, but also, for the 
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time, makes it identical with the Self, />, a se 
and at th^s stage, that is to say, in the sepai 
tion of the t^wo parts of the logion, because tl 
‘ Not-T is always a particular limited somethin 
it takes on its most sigi^cant character 
name, vtz., ‘ this,’ ‘ idam,’ or^ etat,’ as it is 
in the Sarnskrit books. Side by side, also^wit 
this change of name of the Not-S^L^hhm doe 
not mean any change of nature, ^fc^nly tlr 
special and most important aspect and mani 
festation of the nature of the Not-Self, the 
bracketed esi becomes sum^ and the first part oi 
the logion becomes : “ J (am) tjiis.” ^ In contiryLied 
consequence of that same reason, the second 
past of the logion becomes : “ This not (am I),’' 
having the same meaning as, ‘yl am not thiA” 
with a speraal significance, that in A 

actual world-process, in every cycle — whether % 
be the daily waking and falling to sleep of 
the individual human being, or the sarga and 
pralaya, creation and dissolution, ^of world- 
systems — the I-consciousness begins as well as 
ends the day, the period oirf^tivity and mani- 
festation. The new-lprn baby’s first “shut-eyed 
feeling in the morning is The vague feeling of a 
self, in which of course a not-self is also present, 
though a little .more vaguely ; and his last shut- 
iyed feeling in the evening is the same vague 
eeliiig of a self returning from all the outward 
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and gradually dimming nd^self into its own 
[ inwardness and sleep. The order of^the words 
Sarnskrit, Aham-Etat-Na (asmi), expresses 
fact ; and it expresses something additional 
- for asmi, (I)Vam, indicates that the 
[dual ‘ r at the^nd of the day’s work is, as 
it wl||, fuller, has more deliberate and definite 
self-co^ciou.^ess, than it had at the beginning 
.thereof. ^ 

The ‘t^is,’ it now appears, is, in the first 
place, the upddhi, the boa’y, the sheath, or 
the organism, which the individualised spirit 
occupies and_ owys and ^identifies itself with 
and again rejects and casts away ; and, in the 
second place, it is all the world of ‘objects 
with which the spirit may identify itself, which 
itM7nay p6ssess\and own as part (jf itself, a: 
Iplonging to itself, and again renounce, ir 
possibility. • 

Thus, through the dual nature of the Nega 
tion, dual _ by reflect’ion of the being of th( 
Self and the non-being of the Not-Self, is kep 
incessantly movil^ that revolving wheel 0 
samsclra of which it has jjpen declared ; “ Tha 
wherein all find liviitg, that wherein all fim 
rest, that which is boundless and shoreless- 
in that tire-less whe^l of Brahman turned 
round and round the ham-sa, the swai 
because, and so long as, it believeth itself t 
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be separate froni ' £i,v mover of the wheel ; bu 
recognising its own oneness with that Self ths 
ever turneth the wheel, it forthwith attainet 
the peace ol immortality.” ^ ‘ Soham 

is the tjlva that recognis<^ the identity of.jr. 
universal Ego with the iwdvidual ego 
words m •' Sah aham,” “ That arnj^^ 

whereas ‘ham-sa’ (which as' an (^inan/word, 
means the migrating swan or is the 

reversal and contradiction of this recognition, 
and indicates the Jiva that does not recognise 
its identity with the ‘ I.’ Two arcs and two 
only, and always, are there in the endless 
revolution of this w*heel. bn the first *arc, 
thgt which is not,* the ‘ this,’ appears as if it 
is ; it takes ‘ name and form,’ a ‘ local habita- 
tion and a ^ name,’ and predonj^nates" over tie 
Self. This ^is the pravritti-m^rga, the path W 
pursuit, whereon the Jiva, the individualised 
self, feels its identity more and more with the 
Not-Self, separates itself fnore and more from 
the universal Self, runs after the ’ things of 
sense, and takes them onj^itself more and 
more. But when the end of this first arc 
of his particular cycle comes, then the Jiva 

Hftmt ’«i »i 

Shvet6Lshviitara, i. 6. 
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inevitably undergoes viv|pr and vairagya, 
thought and surfeit, and * turns roijnd on to 
other arc, the nivritti-marga, the path of 
^upciation, when, realising more and moye 
l^r^dentity with the Jniversal Self, it separates 
more and moxt from the things of 
sen^ and gradually and continually gives 
away^ thaj^it has acquired of the not-self to 
the ottio||ff^s who are on the pravritti-m^rga 
and neea^them. Thus while on the first arc the 
not-self, falsely masqueradiilg as a self, pre- 
vails, and the true Self is hidden, on the second 
arc the true Self prevails, and that not-self, or the 
false self, is hidden and slowly passes out of 
sight. To him who sees wiili the eye of matj:er 
c|ily, incognisant yet of the true Self, the Jiva 
Jems to’livelnd grow on the firs^ arc and to 
^cay and die on the second, and be; no more at ’ 
the end of* it. The reverse is the case to the 


eye of spirit only. What the truth is, of both 
and in both, is clear to him who knows the 
svabhiva of the Absolute, and the perfect 
balance betweeii^Birit and matter.. 

It should be noted her^that, inasmuch as the 
‘ this’s ’ arb endless m number and extent of 


temporal and spatial limitation, cycles are also 
endless in number and extent, ranging from tj;ie 
smallest to the largest, and yet there are no 
smallest and largest, for there are always smaller 
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ain cycles and periods of 


JA8 

( 

and larger 

activity ar^ always arid necessarily being equally 
balanced by corresponding periods of no 
activity and vice-versd^ further reasons for 
may appear later on in connection with the^^J 
of action and reaction, ano^ihe nature of 
Thus sarga is succeeded by pralaya and pJl^ya 
by sarga endlessly, on all possihj^ scal/s, and 
their minute intermixture and conTB^tion is.i 
pseudo-infinite ; so that the names are justified * 
ol nity^a-s^rga, constant creation, and 

nitya-pralaya, constant destruction. 
From this complication it rei^ults that ther^ is 
no law belonging to any one cosmic system, 
sn^all or large, which the limited Jiva can divine 
and work out, on limited data, yvith the lowitr 
reason, i,e,, /.he understanding ^r manaft, 
of which there is no breach and to whiq^ 
there is no exception ; and, again, there is no 
breach which will not come under a higher 
law belonging to another and larger system. 

■ The pure reason, or buddhi, sees the 

necessity of both, the parti^fekr law and the 
breach of that law, f^jpm the standpo'int of the 
all-inclusive Absolute. 

Having thus very cursorily indicated some 
o{ the most important features of the interplay 
of the Self and the Not-Self in the world- 
process, as arising out of the affirmative- 
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legative nature of the factor of the 

Absolute, we may next deal with t^e cause of 
;he interplay from another star\dpoint th^n 
jjiait* taken up in chapter X, in connectidn 
the question parts appear 'in the 

I^^as been said that this multitudinous 
proce^ ^ of ^^ rnsara takes place though the 
I NegatibWand the word ‘ necessary ’ and its 
(lerivatives have been used from time to time 

j # 

all along in accounting for step after step of 
the deduction. It is clear that the Negation, 
witja its included I. affirmation, is only a descrip- 
tion of the Relation between the Self and the 
Not-Self. It stands between them as a nejius 


Iktween two atermini. It inheres in the two 
»d is nothing^apart and separate ^from them ; 
fy itsolf it can do nothing ; but, as being the 
combined 'nature of the two, it explains, 
expounds, accounts for, and supports the 
infinitely ..complex process of sams^ra. This 
combination of Ae nature of the two into the 
dual Negation is^e necessity of the movement 
involved in the logion. This necessity requires 
no support or justification ; it is self-evident 
at every step of the deduction ; it plainly 
inheres in, and is part of the nature of, the 
three factors of the triune Absolute, which 
have been sufficiently explained and justified 
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and established ISC^ftwe. For, remembe 
nature is (hot three 'Separate natures— or ever^ 
tv,'o separate natures, belonging to three 
t^o separate, or even separable, factors oS ti| 
Absolute — but is only on^ingle and chan^\ 
nature, the nature of the denying thatmns 
the ‘ Not-V. Whatever may be distinguis|^d or ' 
.said of the Not-Self and the Negdt ^n, o/ <5f their 
nature, can be said only by the cour^^ of that* 
sppreme nature which is the source, the essenc?, 
and the whole, indeed the very nature of what we ' 
call their natures. Bearing this in mind, we may 
easily see that this supreme and changeless 
nature is necessity, i.e., the nature of the Whole, 
that which must be always, that which cannot 
be changed and avoided. This necessity is tj|e 
one law of all laws, because it Is the nature 
the changeless, timeless, spaceless, Absoluta) 
all laws flow from it, inhere in it, and arc 
included within it. It is the pfimal power, the 
one force, the supreme energy, in and of the 
world-process, from which all forces are derived 
and into which they all retu#^^being inseparate 
from it, being only its«€ndless manifestations and 
forms. Its unbreakable and unalterable oneness 
and completeness appears in the facts of the 
conservation of energy ancl motion and the inde- 
structibility of matter, manifesting in ever-new 
ways, ever-new qualities, but never changed in 
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I quantity, for the Absolut Jjffay not be added 
I to nor substracted from. ^ is the absolute free- 
will which is called in' the sacred Ipooks by tAe 
^jiannpe of Miya-SliaktL the impersonal Goddfes 
^ ^ hundred hymn^nd a thousand nantes. It 
les in itself characters, or rather the 
singT^character, of all the three ultimates, and 
it then^by h;5l?C)mes another expression for and 
* of the '^l^olutc, viz.y becoming ; thus. Shaft- 
kara, for the immediate purpose of his hymn, 
personifying Shakti in imagination, utterly 
inseparable though she is from the Absolute, 
ex(ilaims:^ ‘‘.Thou art tb,e consort of the most 
high Brahman.'' This necessity is the cause 
of all causes, k^ranam kSra- 

rMn^m, and ?J1 other so-called necessities are 
At reflections of it. > 

? We jmay appropriately consider the meaning 
of the word cause in this connection. From the 
standpoint of {Psychology, as has been shown 
over and, over again by various acute and 
accurate thinke^in many lands, the world is 
an endless succSfcon of sense-impressions, and 
the idea oT absolute necessity, which we associate 
with the successions that are described as cause 
and effect, is a mere hallucination produced by 
the fact that a certain succession has besn 


Ananda-Lahart, 
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invariable so far'x^^jour experience has gon^ 
This view(s correctH^^ far as it goes ; but onlyi 
sfc far as it goes. It do>pr.riot go far enoigih. It 
does not explain satisfactonM^r.thp wny’ of flfel 
halluckiation. Indeed soV\e holders of the wkwl 
refuse to deal with a ^ whyVj^ t all. They 
themselves with a mere description, a ^ow.’ ' 
But others will not rest within s^^^jh resj^ictions. 
They must understand how anoSw^iy there, 
come to be a ‘how' and a ‘why' at\ll in our 
consciousness; ho\^ and why we talk of ‘because’ 
and ‘ therefore ’ and ‘ for this reason.’ It is true 
that every so-called law of mature is only^ “ a 
risumi^ a brief description, of a wide range of 
perceptions but 'why is there any uniformity 
in the world at all, such as mak^s possible a»y 
such rhunii or brief description-^.'* ijl 

The explanation of all this is that each ‘ whW 
each generalisation, each law, is subsumed 
under a wider and wider law, -till we come to 
that final and widest law, the logion, which is 
the resume, the svabh^va, the nature, of the 
Absolute, which because changelessness 

requires no further ‘^^hy.’ 

A cause is asked for by the humah mind only 
when there is an effect, a change. We do not ask 
‘^hy?’ otherwise. We dsk it because the very 


* Pearson’s Grammar of Science, P. 132. ist edn. 
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nmost nature of 
e Self, y I am I,” 


f onstitution of our being, 
nbroken unity as the 
A is A,” revolts against the creation of som/- 
[lin^ nezv, against A disappearing and nolJA 
pgearing, against .^becoming not- A, We 
^t assimilate an innovation ; there 

in that inmost nature of ours to 
respon^to W’e therefore inevitably break 
out withW^why?' whenever we see a change. 
And the OTSwer we receive is a ‘ because/ which 
endeavours to resolve the effett into the cause in 
the various aspects of matter, motion, force, &c., 
and shows that the effect is really not different 
from the cause. And we are saiisfied, our .sense 
of unbroken unity is soothed. Cau.sality is tfee 
reconciliation between the necessity, the fixed 
UMty, of the io^elf on the one hai\d, and tjie 
aJcidentality, the flow and flux, th^ manyness, 
of the Not-Self, on the other. 

But, all the same, it is only a subterfuge, an 
evasion, a mayavic illusion, it is only ‘the next 
best thing ’’and not the best. For, in strictness, 
the merest chaisl^ the passing of something 
into nothing and of nothing into somethmg, is 
impossible, and impossible to understand. True 
satisfaction is found only, when we have reduced 
change to changelessiJcss. Then we see th^ 
there are no effects and mi causes, but only 
steadfastness, rockboundness, and such stead- 
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fastness or rockby^idness is its own necessit) 
and requi'es not a!!^ external support. Sucl 
i^^ckboundness we find in the logion, whereii 
aVl possible sense-impressions, all possible^ con< 
junctions and disjunctioWj^ of the Self and the 
Not-Self, are present all, and theipore 

in all possible successioni^ These g^udo- 
infinite and mutually subvefs^ye su^essions 
make up the multitudinous order aS^>ll as dis^^ 
order of samsara, the world-process, Wiiich is the 
contents of the logion. And the shadow of 
the ever-present necessity of the logion on each 
one of these successions is^Ahe fact, and the 
source, of the belief about ‘cause and effect,’ 
‘reason,’ ‘why,’ ‘therefore,’ etc. Each one of 
these successions, because included in Ihe 
necessity pf the logion, appears aji) neces^lry 
also, as a necessary relation of cause and ef®t. 
And yet it never is in reality necessary, for 
every law has an exception, and every excep- 
tion is under another law, as said before ; it is 
only an wiitation of the one rpl necessity. The 
counterpart of this truth is^^t every particular 
free-will, while not ip reality free at' all, appears 
free by imitation of the 'absolute ffee-will ; and 
necessity and free-will obviously mean exactlyj 
ihe same thing in the Absolute, Aham-Etat-Na, 
which is and includes the totality of endless 
becoming. We may express the same idea in 
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He cause of all the possible 
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other words, thus : each or\^0C the endless flow 
of sense-impressions, of mfraons, of siiccession^ 
*is an effect, of which the totality of^them is tip 
one constant cause ; on again, the Absolute, oV 
the universe, is its cause ; or still •again, 
thdfeecessity of 
AbsSkite AS the j 
variatio^ andjtrctails and movements which fall 
, within aiv^hmake up that triune, all that endless- 
ness of booming, as one effect. ^ 

The zvhole is the cause of each part within it. 
This is what we have to studiously realise in 
this ^connection, in order, to understand the 
nature of cause, necessity, or Shakti-energy. 
The simultaneous, the changeless, the evet- 

COi 

s 


:om 

t 


plete, the ^Absolute, is the cause of the 
|cessive, ‘ the changing, the partial^ which, in 
'full totality as the Not-Self, is aiways con- 
tained within that Absolute. When we so put 
it, the idea of causation presents no difficulty. 
But it may^be said that the difficulty disappears 
because the essential idea of causation — one 
thing preceding giving rise, by some in- 
herent, m;^sterious, unintelligible power, to 
^another thing which sikcccds — is surreptitiously 
^subtracted from the problem. To this the reply 
is that there is no such Surreptitious subtraction^ 
but an entirely above-board abolition and refu- 
tation of that so-called essential idea, and of 
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every thini? and n^’' that may be supposed t 
be the ba^^is and foK)dation of that idea. W 
aiow that the idea necessary causation b 
^ome limited thing of s^me other limited ihinj 
is only an illusion, and ^ necessary illusion, ir 
the same way in which tit^'^ idea of any «[ oi 
many individuals being aS'tee agent, '^ing 
free-will, is an illusion and a iT^ssary'?llusion. 
The one universal Self is fre?5^*^lbviously, 
because there is nothing else to Mimit and 
compel it. Here the word ‘ free ’ may, from 
one point of view, be well said to have no 
significance at all ; but from another, it Ijas a 
whole world of significance. Now, because! 
efvery self is the Self, therefore it also must be 
free by inalienable birthright. And yet, b^ng 
limited, being hemmed in on all sides, bAg 
not only the Self, but also a not-self, how «n 
it be free? The reconciliation is that every 
individual Jiva feels free, but 'is not free ; it is 
free so far as it is the one Self, and it is not free 
so far as it has made the ‘ mistake,’ avidya, of 
identifying itself with a pi^Se' of the Not-Self. 
It is now generally .recognised, and So need not 
be proved in detail here' newly, thal the idea of' 
necessity present in our idea of causation is \ 
9 urely subjective factof', not justified by any- 
thing or any experience outside of us. The 
outside world shows only a repeated succession, 
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vhich by itself is never suf|l^ifnt to substantiate 
iny notion of invariablj^ inherent,® necessarjK 
30wer of causation. This element^of the id/a 
:om^ from within us,y*rom the Self, from cWr 
self. as willing, as tyjfcising a power of*causa- 
tiof^rom our indq^Kible feeling of an exercise 
of thou|j>n that again, because limited 

and doling. .smh the limited, the material, is 
,naturall>%)rfways resolvable, on analysis and 
scrutiny, mto physical forces. We thus see that 
the two ideas are intimately connected, nay, are 
different aspects of the same fact — the idea of 
nec^sary cau^saticci and the idea of causation 
by free-will. And as the one is an illusion, so 
is the other, neither more nor less. And we can 
u^erstand hoX\i only by understanding how the 
cjmnging is contained in the changeless — that 
t|ere is in reality no change ; that* there is in 
reality no 5 uccedence and no precedence, but 
only simultaneity ; no causation of one part by 
another p^rt, but only the unarbitrary co-exist- 
ence of all possi^ parts, by the one changeless 
necessity of the^'^ture of the Absolute ; and 
that whatever appears as ^ particular necessity 
of any special relatioh between one part and 
f another part is only an illusive reflection, 
appearing from the staVidpoint of the particulv 
parts concerned, of the One in that particular 
many. The necessity of the changeless we can 
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understand ; incR^sj^^ we can understand it so 
Y^ell that^we are amost inclined to call it a 
tiuism. Tlv^ necessity of the changing is what 
'm cannot understand, \^d are very anxious to 
underhand ; but we can understand it, as ' 
we imagine and describe fact of chanA to 
ourselves, because it is the'^^ry reverso^f a 
truism, its opposite extreme, bemuse i^'s false, 
not a fact, because ihere is no c/iang^^And only> 
by understanding this can we undeVstand the 
whole situation, by reducing change to changc- 
lessness, by realising that while from the stand- 
point of the successive particular ‘this’ Jjaere 
appears change, from the standpoint of the 
tfanscendental universal Self it disappears 
altogether in the rock-like fixity, of the constant 
negation of the whole Not-Self, i.e.y of all lie 
parts of the many Not-Self, at once, by the SJ|f. 

A slight illustration may perhaps help to 
make the thought clearer. ’A large library 
contains millions of different permutations and 
combinations of the words a language, each 
permutation or combination«9Ving a connected 
serial as well as ^idividual meaning. The 
library, as a whole, contains all these at once in 
an ever-complete and finished condition. Ye 
any individual character out of the thousands 
whose life-story the library contains endea- 
voured to picture out its own life-story, realise 
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in every point, it would in wjhat would 
[appear to it, from its ovy^tandpoillt, only y 
succession. In the library of the i^niverse, the 
number of volumes is ^dless, and each volur^e 
is a life-story without^^ginning or end, the sole 
autl^^r is the oneg*lf, the readers are also 
I pseu^-infinite i^^^mber and pseudo-eternal 
in tim\ and imy also are all only the author 
.himself, one Self, and each volume, again, 
tells only Ine and the same story, but in an order 
different from that of every oilier. Or take this 
other case, which may come even nearer home. 
Eacj^ one of us is living in^the w/iole of his body, 
at every point of it, and at every moment of 
time. But let him try to define, to realise, do 
throw into dis,tinct relief, his consciousness of 
e«ry one ’of these points of his body. So far 
afl he can do so at all, he will be aJble to do it 
only in succession. The whole of the universe, 
the whole of the Not-Self, is the body of the 
Self It lives in it at each point of it, com- 
pletely, at once, ^d in the way of innumerable 
mutually contrd3»ory and therefore neutral- 
ising and ’counterbalancing functions; and it 
lives in each one of these points in the same 
^way as in every other. Each point, to itself, 
therefore, seems to li'fre in these innumerabj^ 
ways and functions, in an endless succession 
which constitutes its immortal life. 
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c^kmbined, i$. embodied 
ami mo.st significant na: 
jiniT, Maya, even as th 
Absolute is embodied in 


endless becoming, this 
this cause and effect 
in that most common 
of Shakti-energytZ/z>., 
vhol.e nature of the 
Pranava. 

M^yA, as explained by th^^oks on Tantra/ 
is in JTTj y^-mA, reversed, yA*anVma beffig two 
complete Samskrit words meaning^^en put. 
together as a sentence, ‘that which is mot,’ is as 
well as not, sad-asat, existent and not-existent, 
truly mysterious to the outer view. The extant 
Tantra-books, dealing«with Shakti.in a personal 
aspect, give to it a hidden name consisting of 
tht single letter 5 [, ‘i,’ even as they call various 
other Gods by single letters.*^ Tlys letter stanj 
naturally between ‘a’ and ‘u,’ as should aff 
‘ m ’ being cmly the outer sheath of ‘ i,’ though 1 
is thrown to the end because of theTact that it 
appears as negation after affirmation. But this 
‘i’ placed between ‘a’ and ‘u’ coalesces with 
and disappears entirely into ^e ‘ a,’ in the con- 
junction which brings out olwie joined vowel- 


' The Tantra-shdstra is a very important class of SamskritJ 
literature, of which only the veript fragments are now extant. ^ 
I#^ seems to have dealt with many depa’-tments of physical 
science, especially in their bearing on yoga-practice. 

^ See the I'Arasdropanishat for instances, 
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for 




sounds, and *u/ the JfflweUsoUnd ^o/ 

Aum is pronounced as 0 ^^ This is in acco^ 
dance with the gramm^cal riiles^ allowing t>f 
a double sandhi^ (c^escence of letters), 
archaic Samskrit, deliberately ‘w«ll-con- 
structed,* the ‘ perfjMcd ' language, the complete 
grammar of wbjj#^ if we only had it, would 
show, tradition says, in the articulate develop- 
ment of^:Jpfbration after vibration, sound after 
sound, leaner after letter, word after word, and 
sentence after sentence, tlic corresponding 
articulate development of the world-system 
to j^hich that la?nguage^ belongs. That this 
coalescence and disappearance is just, is plain 
from all that has been said as to the natiwe 
o| Shakti^, whjeh ever hides in the Self, and 
disappears into the Not-Self when^er the Self 
;pts^ upon that Not-Self, and goes<*back again 


^ This is taken froih the Pranava-vdday mentioned before. 

^ Instances^ of this are frequently met with in such ancient 
works as the Rdmdyana^ the Mahdbhdrata^ and the Puranas, 

^ This it does, it rt^l^be remembered, in the one single way 
of lending to, ^nd at thesainc time withdrawing from, the Not-Self 
its own being. I 

R“ Purusha, fixed, self-contained, like a spectator, witmsseth 
}fVi 3 kn\.\P—Sd?}khya-Kdnkd, Verse 65. T\\\^ hiholdm^y this 

witnessing^ by the Self is tht^ affirmation by it of Prakriti, t^e 
Not-Self, which affirmation alone gives to it all the existence it ’ 
has ; it is Consciousness which energises and makes possible all 
the phenomena that physical science deals with, 
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\to the Sel throl^l|^, and after the Negation. 
When we lendeavounto consider it apart from 
tire others it jvill still nfet be separated from the 
‘ rtV and then, too, it wilVidentify itself witlj the 
hidden nffirinative^ where^*j30wer 7nanifests and 
appears forth in many-foriAtxrcsults and effects, 
rather than with the overt neg'^^/e. This has been 
indicated in exoteric HinduisinSin the relation 
between Shiva and His consort Gauri, ^ 

in her many forms, is the implied an^ affirma- 
tive aspect of ichc'nha, while Shiva is its overt 
aspect of destruction and negation only ; in His 
being this Gauri hide,s inseparably as veritable 
half of His frame, so that the hymns addressed 
tocher declare that’ “it is only when conjoined 
with her, the primal Shakti, that Shiva becomes 
able to prevail and energise, and otherwil 
‘ knows not even to stir.’'^ 

Because of its special connection with the 
Negation is this necessity, this»' Shakti, treated 
of together with the Negation, and^not as a 
fourth ultimate. This ever-present necessity, the 
nature of the triune Absoluti^jf the succession 
of the world-process, appears as and is that 
which we call Shakti, might, ability, power, ^ 


Saundarya - Lahari, 
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' force, energy, etc. In otl^’cvords, ife negation 
is the nature of the relajj^ between the Se^ 
and the Not-Self, so ^his nec^sity, which 
inheres in the combi»tion of the three dfiM 
is not separable fr^ any, may be regarded 
as the power of th<g»ature of the Self and the 
Not-Self which jpISkts inevitable that relation. 
This relation ^mnediately flows from, or better, 
.is only.^^J^hcr form of that necessity, and the 
neccssityVis therefore treated as being more 
closely connected with the rblation, Nega- 
tion, than with the other two factors of the 
Ab^lute. In^ this^Maya-Shakti we see repeated 
the trinity of the Absolute, the primal impress 
of which is always appearing and reappearijig 
endlessly everywhere. Each of the factors of 
t® Absolute repeats in itself, ovei^ again, that 
tMnity in the shape of corresponding aspects. 
In the Pratyag-atm&, the sat corresponds to 
Etat, the manifest seat of action, whereby the 
existence pf the Self* appears ; the chit corres- 
ponds to the Aham, which is the manifest seat 
of knowledge; ananda to the Na (asmi) 
wherein li(^s the principle ^of affirmation-nega- 
tion, attraction-repulsi6n, ?>., desire. In Mflla- 
Ijprakriti again, rajas, activity, corresponds 
to Etat ; sattva, illumination, knowability, iip 
Aham ; and taraas to Na (asmi), denial, darkness, 
inertia, substantiality, possessibility. In the 
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Mclycl-Shaiti of (|^ Negation, the triplicit 
^)pears asHhe energ^f : (a) affirmation, attrac 
tion, enjoyaljility, ^W!I, avarana, envelopin| 
cftfresponding to the Amm ; (d) negation, rf pul 
sion, distraction, flinging Way, vikshepa 

corresponding to the Etat (c) the revolution 
process of alternation, balalfeng, ^TTHT, stmya 
corresponding to ananda, the'^iral dance ol 
Shiva, tamas and the NaA The i^,ining oi 
this may become fuller and fuller as A p^eed, 
for no work, that‘ endeavours to descriK the 
essence of the world -process, can help imitating 
that process more or [ess, combining the simul- 
taneity of all and everything in the Absolute 
with its gradual development in fuller and fuller 


^ There is no current triplet of Samski»lt wo;ds, like At- 
chid-ananda, or^sattva-rajas-tamas, to express the three guij 
or aspects, of Sihakti spoken of in the text above. The wo: 
used here, at least the first two of them, arc met with in tl 
extant works of Advaita-Vedanta, as describing aspects of 
Maya-Shakti, but in a somewhat different sense. Possibly the 
powers of srishti, emanation, throwing fprth, fwftf, 

sthiti, maintenance, keeping together, ami or , lay a 
or samhara, reabsorption, destruction^J^iiitralisation, balancing 
up, which are currently ascribed tp Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, 
or rajas, sattva, and tamalj respectively, mean /.he same* three 
aspects in essence, Looked at in another way, samhara wouh 
be reabsorption or attraction, srishti would be throwing forth ol 
repulsion, and sthiti would be mlCintenance or the balancing of 
tne two. In this view, the correspondences of the triplets 
would also have to be read differently. As to these variations 
see the remarks in the next chapter. 


I 
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repetition in the successioj^ of ‘ thef*elative’ of> 
the world-process. 

This M^ya-Shakti is ^id to be movement 
and •the intelligence ^ all the worlds;^ ityis 
their whole wisdom whole wealth ; i^ is the 
^^power of de.dre the maintenance of the 
worlds’ things, also for their destruction. 

^ Many are its ^ects and corresponding names. 

^ One bal'Wf it — that appears in the affirmation^ 

■ ‘T (am) — is the avidya, the nescience, 

. the error, the illusion, the irrfperfect knowledge, 
the separative intelligence, that binds the Jiva to 
thejirst arc Qf the» wheel «^f sarns&ra. The other 
half— that is embodied in the negation — appears 
as the vair^gya and the fwirf, vidyS, the satiation 
M|th the jDleasyres and the sorrow over the pains 
(M the world, and the discriminatioVi, the know- 
■dge, the clear understanding, of the distinction 
Detween thb permanent and the transient, that 
lead the same Jiva on to the second arc of the 
wheel. ly its compfeteness, it is the 
mahS-vidya, theMfiHed and perfected knowledge, 
the unifying wis®n of buddhi and pure reason, 
that frees* the Jiva from a^l bondage, makes of 
^im an Ishvara (in thd strict and technical sense), 
ll^nd guides his life on that second arc in that 

condition of yoga, union, of reason with desi^p, 

— 

^ Symbolised as and respectively (vide 

Bhdgavata. L. ix.) 
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V which malJfes the tr*^ free-will of a deliberately 
X^niversal rove and ^ confers true liberty, true 
mukti. ^ 

•fhey that desire to Wasp-or fling away the 
things eof the world, phyl^al or subtle, worship 
Shakti in her form of or vidy^, in one 

or other of their many aspec^ they that desire * 
the wealth and fulness of the s^^it worship her 
as mahtr-vidyS, the great wis#!^. Each , 

worship leads on, in course of time,^^Jy cyclic 
necessity, to the riext. The worship of mahS- 
vidy^ is the same as the worship of Shakti’s 
true lord, the Pratyag-atmri, *whose suprenjacy 
she ever insists on, and, in dutiful and loving 
subordination to whom and for the fulfilment of 
whose universal law of compassion to all selvp, 
she — as G^yatri, the mother of the Vedas, 

' wisdom-illumined will that knows how to Sr 
upon the inexhaustible stores of nature 
confides high sciences and powers gradually to 
the Jivas walking on the path of renunciation, 
for the humble service and helping of all fellow- 
Jivas. 

One point should be specially noted" here. As 
there is much confusion in the extarit Samskrij 
works between the Pratyag-Stma and the Param 
^mci, so there is also"* much confusion as 
regards Shakti and Mhla-prakriti or Prakriti. 
Because Shakti is connected with both Pratyag- 
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atm^ and Mtila^prakriti ai^ is her^lf hidden 
there is a natural tender^ to regard her onlv 
as the one or the other. JrThroughc^ut the Devu 
Bhdgflvata, for instan^ she is now identi^od 
with the Self, mentj^ed under the epithet of 
Shiva, and now wit|i»ila-prakriti. Thus Shakti, 
personified, is to say : “ Always are He 

and I the sam^ never is there any difference 
.betwixt (jfc What He is, that am I ; what I am, 
that is difference is due only to perversion 
of thought.” But the distinction is also 
pointed out at the same time : “ He who knows 
the^very subtle distinction between us two, he 
is truly wise, he will be freed from sarns^ra, he 
is freed in truth.” ^ Again it is said : ‘‘ At tJie 
beginning of ^creation, there were born two 
slmktis, viz.y pr^na and buddhi, l>om samvit, 
cAsciousness, wearing the form of Mfila-pra- ' 
kfiti.” 2 Of course it is true, in the deepest sense, 

Ttfisitr? ^ \ 

jrfirfwnK 11 

1 3 iifni; n m. vi. 2, 3. 

J 

IX. 1. 6. 7. 
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. tKat Sham is not different from the Absolute, 
\)ut only its very nattre, svabh^va, and, as Mtlla^ j 
prakriti is ii^cluded int the Absolute, therefore 
Sl^akti may also be idenWfied with Mfila-prakriti, 
withoivt which it canno^ manifest and truly 
would not be. At the sai^,{itimc it is desirable 
and profitable to make tlr^idistinction— --even 
though a distinction without difference — from 
the standpoint of the limited, wher^ thought 
must be, and has deliberately to be, ripcen in its 
‘ jDerverted,’ successive and partial form. 

In the Bhagavad-Gita} also, Kri.shna speaks 
of his f daivi maya, .‘difficult to cro.ss/ 

‘ difficult to escape and transcend ; ’ his ifWiT, 
daivi prakriti, di^^ine nature or power; and 
again of his two prakritis, apar^, the 

lower, and W, para, the higher, *describUig 
the former as consisting of the varicMs 
elements which the Saflkhya describes 
issuing from Mftla-prakriti, and the latter as 
being the life of the JJvas that upholds the 
world. The meaning of such passages would 
probably be easier to follo^\ what has been 
said above as to the nature of the Self, the 
Not-Self, and the Energy which is born of, 
rather, A, the necessity of the nature of th 
Jwo, is borne in mind. 'As avidyS, this prim^ 


I 

na^ 


^ Bhagavad-GUd. vii. 14; ix. 13; vii. 5. 
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Energy turns more towa^s the Nc*J:-Self and 
becomes the apara-prajjfiti, which name is 
used to cover not onl}^he force twhich leads 
the Jiva outwards, buyalso the manifestations 
of the Not-Sclf whym it especially brings out 
and into which the Jiva. As vidya, it 

turns more the Self, and is the para- 

'prakriti, the source of life, nay ; which, as 
.conscioin^^ss, in the Self of the Not-Self, is 
life, and -ISO includes all Jivas. As the twp 
together she is daivi-prakriti, in which vidy^ 
and avidya coalesce into the maha-vidya, 
regty'ded not, as’ knowledge, but rather as 
the Shakti, the Energy, which utilises all- 
knowledge, for the carrying on of the world- 
process. 



chapteI^kii. 



The Dvandvam— The Relative { co ^ inued ). 


{C—ii.) Shakti-Rnergy and Negatkw—as th: 
Condition op the Inter-play betweei 
THE Self AiiD the Not-Self. 


t In the last chapter we dealt with the affirma- 
tive aspect of the Negation, as the energy which 
links together in an endless chain oY causaity 
the factors of the succession of the woi||l- 
process, as the necessity of the whole wh™h 
appears as the cause of each part, the relation of 
cause and effect between clll the parts^. We turn 
now to the negative aspect of the Negation, 
wherein it appears as the con^yon^ or conditions, 
of the interplay between the Self and the Not- 
Self, the condition fiw which the Successions 
the factors of the world-process appears afl 
^kes place. 

A little reflection will show that cause and 
condition are only the positive and negative 
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aspects^ of the same thing. A ea.jse may hty 
said to be a positive condition, and a condition 
a negative cause. J ^ 

Let not the objecti^ be taken here thaMve 
are transporting, by anachronism, thc/iotions 
of our life at the ,^^ent day to a primal stage 
wherein pure ulLji^tes and subtle undeveloped 
essentials of the universe only should be dis- 
cussed. Jt has been pointed out over and over 
again th^w there is no gradation, no development 
in time, from the abstract to the concrete. The 
two underlie and overlie one another and are 
co-existent. And even were it otherwise, that 
whfch appears in development must have been 
in the seed all along. The world-process is .hi 
and is the Absolute. Mctaphysic only endea- 
vlurs to trace each abstract and concrete fact of 
Jir life, taking it, as it stands befpre us, back • 
^to its proper place in the Absolute, in the 
changeless whole, and so freeing us from the 
night-mare of change. Therefore taking the 
words ‘ cause ’ and ‘ condition ’ in the sense in ’ 
which we find used to-day, we may legiti- 
mately try to show that tliese senses correspond 
aspects of the ultimates. ^ 

I® We find, then, as just said, that a cause and 
^ condition may be 'egarded as the positijfg^ 
and the negative aspects of whatever is 
required to bring about an event. Other ways 
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V/ looking W them are to regard causes 
persisting conditions, and conditions as co-exist- 
ing causes ; qr to say t^t causes are conditions 
wh^ch cease to exist wh\i the effect begin;? to 
exist, and that conditi(%s arc causes which 


^^ce of > the effect 
'soon. Looked 


persist throughout the e 
as well as before and after ; ? 
at from the standpoint of the Absolute, inas- 
much as everything is necessarily |srnnected 
with everything else, and the whole oyy is the 
source of each paft, all these various ways of 
describing cause and condition resolve tliem- 
selves into merely vatious ways of describjng 
the different relations, all equally necessary, of 
facts, or parts, to* each other. Out of the.se 
various ways we have the many di.stinctions 
between finaltause, efficient cause, material cau; 

• formal cause, instrumental cau.se, movement 
action, motive, &c., in western philosophy ; ad 
between ffifiiiT, nimitta, or sama- 

vayi or upfidana, asamavayi, 

sahakfiri, ’TOtVTft!lf*lfjnr or asadharana- 

nimitta or amukhya, ■?^ii,^i‘.fddeshya, ^T, 
karta, ftsxrr, kriyS, airr^, kArya, injlirT, prayojana, 
etc., with their divisions and sub-divisions, in t' 


I 


eastern systems. 

_^The one common churacteristic of cause 
running throughout all these, is that which is 
given by the old NayyAyikas : that “which 
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)eing, the effect becomes, and, whicJl not being,' 
he effect does not become,”^ the principle of 
oncomitant variations/in short,' as called jn 
ves^rn philosophy, yihe first half represonts 
he positive aspect.,^ one true universe cause, 
:orrespon(iing to Self, the affirmation, the 
^hakti element ofthe Negation; and the second 
lalf the negative aspect, the one true universal 
:onditio'^ corresponding to the Not-Sclf, the 
ienial, tje negative element^ of the Negation ; 
vhereas all other so-called particular causes or 
:onditions are in reality only so many effects, 
ivhich have > taken on d false appearance of 
cause or condition by reflectiQii — in the succession 
af the world-process — of the true universal neces- 
sky whic|;i makes each particulais^ a necessary 
fj:t, and so a cause and a condition, with refer- 
®ce to all other particulars ; that is to say, 
makes eacli^ particular appear as the necessary 
effect of preceding, apd the necessary cause of 
succeeding, particulars, in an endless and un- 
breakable chai^^jUthe whole of which chain, 
however, is only*^ effect which is identical with 
its one cause, the necessity ci the Absolute. 
jftWe thus see that the Self or spirit and the 
Jrot-Self or matter are, neither of them, either 
cause or effect ; but tfiat the chajiges of cogri^ 

^ Bhtmicharya. Nytlyaskosha. P. 197. Article 
karaijam, cause. 
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tion, desire*" and action, and of qualities, sub- 
stance, and movement, of which they are the 
fofum or substratum, iJb causes or conditions, 
and effects or results, oVione another in turn, 
and that the totality ofV^^se changes, being 
regarded as one effect anw^sult, has for one 
cause the Shakti-energy, and for one condition 
the Negation, embodied in the third factor of 
the Absolute. ? . 

iThis Shakti-enefgy, we have seen, yas three 
aspects : attraction, repulsion, and rhythmic 
alternation or revolution — or creation, preserva- 
tion, and destruction. The Negation prdper 
has also three aspects : ^51, desha, space, cRT^s, 
kaia, time, and ayana, motion. These 

are the triple gunas, or aspects,, of ty 
Negation, in the same way as sat-chi| 
ananda and sattva-rajas-tamas are^ the guni 
of Pratyag-atma and Mftla-prakritiirespectivcl 
The Negation, with respect to the one limitless 
Self, in whose con.sciousness the Noc-Self, the 
endless many, are co-existen^‘ 1 negation every- 
where, is the utter blankness' -of pseqdo-infinite 
and khtastha-seemir.g space. The Negation 
with respect to the Not-Self,^he pseudo-infin| 
many, which find thcm^clres realised in th 
- consciousness turn by turn, is negation in 
succession, is pseudo-infinite and flowing time. 
The’ Negation with respect to Negation, is the 


I 
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endeavour to affirm, to justify, the consciousness 

of the inseparable connection between Self and 
Not-Self everyivhere an^ ahvays this can be 
dona only in and by monns of an endless motip)i, 
which is the one to encompass ali space 
and time — motioiv^Pand by which* only space 
and time are joii^ed together and realised, even 
as the Self and the Not-Self are realised in and 
. by the !fe^ation. 

Let ulf dwell for a moment on the fact that 
space, time and motion are the gunas, tfie 
qualities, of the Negation. We see readily, on 
slight r.eflecJion, thit space and time are 
mere emptinesses, vacua, which may appro- 
priately be regarded as phases of the Na, t4ie 
lot, the naught. Motion present^ a little more 
|fficulty. We seem to feel that it is some- 
g positive. Yet this is due only to the- 
let that ^<^e are thinking more of the moving 
thing than of its motion. Let us try to think of 
motion as, separate from the moving thing, even 
as we think oL space and time as separate 
from extended ^^^nduring things, and we shall 
see at onie that it is as much an emptiness as 
•ae latter’; indeed Is nothing else than an 
P^ptiness which ^mbines in itself the empti- 
nesses of the other iVo, since we know spa^j^ 
and time only by motion. It is thus doubly 
empty. Space seems, time seems, to leave a 
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t#ace behlld. More, we feel as if space is, 
there, always, before us ; we feel that even time 
is, there, always. We speak of even the past and 
the future as if they were something positive, 
soiliething recoverable, ^mething contained, 
locked away, in the prcs%^ which we hold in 
our hands. But motion is gone and has i 
left no trace ; lines traced on running water. 
Of course the moving or the moi^d thing ^ 
may remain, but that is not mo|;pn, any 
more than it is space or time. Motmn, then, 
is verily the most negative of negations. 

Another point. t.'me, and motion 

have been .shown here as corresponding to 
S^lf, Not-Self and "Negation respec^^ely. But 
too much stress .should not be ]j^id on, nor 
too much precision expected in,' t^'ese corrift- 
. pondence.s. , Where everything is connect|| 
with everything, the distinguishing of suiffl 
correspondences can only mean that certain 
facts, as viewed from a certain standpoint, ai^ 
seen to be more specially in connection with 
each other than with oth^ Change the 
standpoint slightly, and ne\v connections are 
thrown into relief afld old ones retire into t^gi 
shade. This is seen to be jfhe case more aiH 
more as we proceed fram 'the simple to fn^ 
*^mplex. In the very instance now before us, 
for example, with reference to the fact that the 
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Negation is the nexus between the Self and the 
Not-Self, motion may be said to correspond to 
Negation, as also being ^ nexus b^ween space 
and time. But take another triplet into con- 
sideration now : jiiana.-Jmchha-kriyk. Here^ while 
it may be said th^’^he condition of chit or 
'jnftna' is space, impied in the co-existence of 
subject and object,’knower and known, it does 
jiot seem.ttuite fitting to say that the condition 
corresponMng to sat or kriya is time, and to 
ananda orichchha is motion. Of course it woul^ 
not be altogether incorrect to say even this ; yet 
it sejms more obvious to say that kriyd corres- 
ponds to motion, and ichchha to time, which, in 
terms of Aisciousncss, is 'memory of pa.'ft 
pleasure an»pain, and present ej^oectation or 
w'im to sccfre the one and avoid the other 
a«in in the future. On the oriier hand, 
\vB may not unjustifiably say that motion 
corresponds to iohchliA, because ichchliA implies 
a tnovement from the 'past through the present 
towards the fut^ ; and that the succession 
involved in kriyJ® time. Or, again, we may 
consider the matter without inaccuracy in this 
Wfiner : space is sometlnng overt, almost 
^a»le one may say% motion is also overt, some- 
cfflng visible ; but time* is hidden, it is a matte* 
for the inner consciousness only, as ichchhA is 
the hidden desire between an overt cognition and 
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an overt action ; therefore, while space and 
motion may correspond with the overt Self and 
Not-Self, thne should correspond with the 
hidden Negation. Airuing from the •>mere 
words' also, one may sa}^^]at the Self and the 
Not meet in the Not-Sei^i|^herefore space and 
time, meeting in motion, should be assigned to 
Self and Negation, respectively, while motion 
should be assigned to the Not-Self C'till again* 
\ve may correctly py that time is revised only 
by change, motion, and motion is possible 
only in space, therefore space is the meeting- 
point of the two and so should correspond to 
the nexus, ie., the,. Negation. Anl^o on. We 
see thus that from different pointp^J view, one 
and the sanjii thing appears in dif^Vent aspects. 
For the present, seing that motioj has alnnjlst 
unanimously been regarded, in the east and|ln 
the we.st, as incorporating both space and ti||e, 
we may accept the correspondence noted fi^t, 
viz.^ that of space, time and motion, to Self, 
Not-Self and Negation, ry^ectively, as the 
most prominent. 

Let us now tejjie up each of ^ these thre^ 
separately. . 

{A) 3i>^E. 

Space is the co-existence, sahS-stita, 

saha-bhSva, of th^ many. It is the possi- 
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bility of the co-^xistence of the many, and the 
actuality of their non-existence. The Self is one 
and opposed to the many at once arfd eternally j 
hencef the co-existenc^ of the countless nQt- 
selves as well as thei: yndlcss succession.* The 
form and result of sflmr co-existence is mutual 
exclusion, which prpduces the duality of ' side 
by side,’ ‘one beside another,’ with the inter- 


vening sp., 
which corS 


Tee as viewed Tpm the standpoint 

Hf. 


be ‘ between,’ as the completing third 
ects the two, one oy each side. Thi^ 
triplicity of ‘ side, beside, and between,’ or 
parshva^ or paksha, or apara- 

p^rshva or apara-paksha, and antara, 

appears in'^ 
of the Notl 

ewed the standpoint of tiSe Self, space 
also bejsaid to be the co-existence of the 
and the Not-Self. But the co-existence 
these two is scarcely a <:(?-existence. Such 
existence can propprly be ascribed only to 
kind and nature, on the 
e by side with each other ; 
while Self and fvR-Self are opposed in nature ; 
one is Being, the other is^Non-Being Their 
xistence is onl 
e third fact^ Negation 

c^?-exist with the Self ; 


things of the same 
same level, and.vjj, 



oes not exactl 


and. in the way 
i.e.y the Not- 


rather exists zn it, in its 
exists only to be denied. 


consciousness, and 
Hence we have 
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another form, though not essentially different 
in nature, of spatial relations, than that described 
above as ‘ side, beside, and between.’ This other 
fo^m is that of ' in and cuit,’ ViTt, antah, and 
bahihf' internal and ext^al,’ 'core and sheath, 
both held together in thc^l|Wough and through; 

sarvatah, the ‘ pervading,’ «crrK, vyapta, the' 
‘ whole.’ Thus we have another triplicity in 


space as with special reference to thwt|Self. 
this, again, from the standpoint of tlia universa!| 
^elf, that Self is the enveloping syace, pure, 
colourless, abstract, in which the ct^s live and 
move, and so it may be said 'to bat^ outciand 
the Not-Self the inner. It is thf^o pect of the 
Self, the Pratyag-atma, which has ^f )oably given 
to the Param^atma its best-knowp fqi/rpe of Br; 
man, boundless immensity, from hie root 
brih, to grow, to expand, to be vasT But fi 
the standpoint of the individual, an ah| 
limited by an etat, Self is the inner core 
Not-Self the outer sheath. • 

We may distinguish anc^ther form of the 
triplicity of spac#, as witlr' .efercnce to the 
Negation, point, radii, sphere,’ bin^ 
vyasa (striclly, vy^sardha), 

gola. The other triplets o 'words too exj 
:':othing else than emptftie'.^s and negatiofS^ut 
this mathematical triplet seems to be even more 
abstract, more empty of content, if possible ;| 

'J 
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ence the propriety of regarding it as arising’ 
om a view of space with special reference to 
legation. , 

Otli^r ways of expressing the triplicity in-’ 
olved in space inay^e said to be ‘b^hinS, 
ere, before,’ and ‘Milfth, breadth, and depth, 
,hich last is the best known and most commonly 
aentioned form of “the dimensions of space. 

As thej^athematical kinds of motion are 
iseudo-inMite, as the standards and measures 
if time aS pseudo-infinite, so" the degrees anrf 
aeasures oi\ space or extension are also pseudo- 
ifini|e. ’il^re are always, and ad infinitum^ 
tats minutpptil»an the minutest and vaster than 
le vastesu%^s minute vibrations of motioi? 
ermeate g^^er sweeps, as subtkji' standards 
Sate larger measures, so smaller 
and diAiensions permeate and pervade 
er sizes and dimensions. In this sense, as 
motion and time so with space, there are 
only a^ certain number, but necessarily a 
seudo-infinite number, of dimensions. Other- 
'ise, the triplicirmlescribed gabove, in various 
■iplets of wftrds, represents the three dimensions 
|er of space, alV other dimensions, subtler 
josser, being l!% permutations and com- 
is of these twee. 

The meaning of tnis will appear further in 
[onnection with the pseudo-infinite lokaly 
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planes, grades, kinds or regions of mattei 
each made and marked by a differently vibratin' 
atom ; each supporting, serving as the finnt 
,adhara, the substratum, of the next so-callec 
Ibwer and grosser, anc^each supported in tun 

bd subtler and finer 
jparently mysterious 


so-ca 


by the precedin: 
each behaving in an 
superphysical and space-transcending way 
because of the subtler and penetrative nature 
of its vibrations, from the standpjt.nt of the 
‘lower, but becoming a part of, one 
ordinary, familiar and ‘ well-under 
of matter, including ^the lo\\'er pla 
standpoint of the higher. 

^ In the language of symbol 
seems intended to describe the 


tep of, the 
lOocI’ scale 
from the 

C 


the subtler 'planes of matter also, v^is space 
be regardq;d as meant by the garl|;nd of hul 


which yet 1 
eral facts of | 
ay 
an 

heads, individual-points of consciousness ffliid 
atom-points of matter, that Sjiiva, embodirS 
of the negative ichchha, ever bears upon | 
breast ; each head separate from the other, each 
side by side with ^nother, united together 

by the strong single thrill 
consciousness of ia'utual,,desire. 


of ,,the desire- 
It may alsj 


symbolised by the dark giant mam 
^skin that is the outer enyel/.pe of that inn|^ 
for ichchha cannot manif^t except in space 
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(B) Time. 

As the movement between the Self and the 
Not-Self is the basic principle all motioij, 
so the succession, TSH^^^rama, of this movemeVit, 
of the affirmation a|; ijf the negation, is the basic 
principle of, indeed is, time. Time is nothing 
else than the succession of events. It may 
also be (^escribed as the possibility of the 
succession! of events, changes in the conditions 
of objecrl, and the actuality of their non- 
cession, \on-proccssion, non-duration, the 
ever-standJi" witne.ss of their non-permanence, 
their non-|^^ence. That is to say, as space 
is emptinv^'^^which is the ‘possibility of tlyi 
co-existencj»f objects, which, regarded in itself 
aijtf as dlfi«ing from these objects, is only 
dmmd and Jhrown into relief by t);iem and is 
w them, which, indeed, looked at thus, is 
Iwr absence apd their opposite ; .so time is 
aW emptiness, which 'is the possibility of the 
succession of events, is only defined and thrown 
into relief by tflj^e events, ^ancl is not them, 
but their absencr^nd their opposite. As this 
Micession (A even^ experiences, identifica- 
l APa and separanjfcs, slackens or quickens or 
(comparativ^ ,^nd apparently), so the 
standard of time entnges ; it appears to 1^ 
long or short, or even disappears altogether as 
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ih the case of sound slumber, before mentioned, 
to the individual and limited consciousness. 
This is veritable by anyone in the experience 
(5f dreams, reveries, and other extraordina,ry or 
abVioriTial psychic condfjfcns, as in hypnotism 
and trance. The same the case with the 
standard of time with reference to consciousness;! 
quick steps make short dis^tances, slow paces 
make long ones. In view of the increasing, 
rapidity of means of transit, peoplA, speak of 
cfistances in terrfts of time — ' it is( po many 
hours ’ to a place — rather than ij' terms of 
space, so many hundred rililes. 

With reference to the Self, may be 

^id to present the triplicity of ining, end, 
and middle beginning, or adi or 

arambha, te., the affirmation of tm etat orlj^ts 
origin ; ‘ end,’ xRt or antiv or avas^ 

its negation; and the ‘middle,’ mad! 
which holds together both. 

The constant appearance and discippearan| 
and disappearance and re-a^earahee, of each 
etat, necessarily due to thM^ouble necessity 
of being limited on the^one hand, and^ 
yet being also, (3?i the ^^ter hand, injj 
indissoluble relation of r^ntact withj 
^lernal Self, forces upo»i fit a pseudo-^ 
succession of its own, amrt, as it were, from 
its identifications and disjunctions with the 
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Self, an5 gives us another aspect of the same 
thing. This is that most current form of the 
trinity inherent in time, vi^., * past,ipresent, and 
futiirg,’ bhuta, vartam^ina and 

bhavishyat, or ‘ beforeAfow, and after,’ as viewed 
from the standpoint s the Not-Sclf. 

^ In this second aspect is contained the secret 
of personal inmorfality in brief. Every etat, 
j 3 eing onc^ in touch with the eternal, must be 
marked w«h that eternity forever. There is no 
successiorAf once and twice and thrice, etc., in 
the Ii/er?k^; but every separate etat is under 
the ^way oJ^ijch sticcessioti, and there is a con- 
tradiction, ^J^mpossibility indeed, involved in 
the juxtapj^’^^on, the coming* together and th^ 
contact, of successionless and tl^e successive. 
BiA the twoS^rd.’ in contact, there, before us, all 
amnd ^us, irresistibly bound togethter by the 
i nfcre of tiie Absolute. This antinomy of 
' tw reason is soluble only by imposing, on 
tlW successive, the false and illusive appearance 
of the succession's, the eternal, which simul- 
taneously includ^Ball moments of time, once, 
^very etat* pseuWo-eternal, for - ever - eternal, 
thrice," first, ^ond, thi*^, etc., by making 
gj®M|^ting, in sl^jt. Therefore, every etat 
and vanishe^atfid reappears throughout 
all time (/>., in the \end less consciousness of 
^ a Jiva), again and ag^in, as a firefly in the 
o 
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black darkness of a cloud-shut night of the 
rain-time in the tropics. Hence, while in one 
sense mukti Js eternal or even timeless, having 
no^ beginning and no erd, as viewed froin the 
standpoint of the Praty»;;atma or the Param- 
^tmA respectively, in OT^ther sense it is 
always beginning and always ending, from thei 
standpoint of Mhla-prakriti. In other words, 
the individual Jiva, viewed as identical with, 
tlje Pratyag-atma, and so with the Pc|%m-^tma, 
is never bound and never freed ; so^^fhat then 
it can scarcely be said even to h?‘ e mukti ; 
as such it is above" and beyonejp )oth 
bandhana, bondage, and mol^- liberation, 
indeed both are in it always ratlrfifthan it in 
them ever. /But viewed as idcff^^al with a 
piece of Mhla-prakriti, an etat, it^.s always, 
literally en&less repetition, falling idto bpnda 
into identification with, and volunti 
imprisonment in, a body, and getting outi 
that bondage again into "liberation, i,,c,, sepajj 
tion from, and out of, that or^'^on-house. Tnis 
is why we read in the ^9ranas that the 
highest Gods and Rishis, although ^11 mukj^s,^ 
still, without exception, /^'turn again 


again, cycle after cycle, pfflpa after 
,;^-assing and repassing tunelessly through 
spirals, retaining, every c^j^e of them, like all 
other Jivas, their cer^res of individuality 
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through* the pralayas as through ordinarj^ 
nights, despite the apparent loss (from the 
standpoint of lower planes of matter) of their 
defining and demarcating circumferences. But 
immense complication — which are indeed 
pseudo-infinite and 'i^^herefore utterly unre- 
tolvable and incomprehensible in their entirety 
by any individual within limited time and 
^pace — ar^ introduced into this incessant 
evolution »nd involution, because of the ever- 
mutable ever-changing ‘nature of every 

etat. 4 

illu.s|m1;e thiS reflection and re-reflection 
I of the trip.'i^y of the Absolute everywhere, 
as of a li|.^'j between two ’mirrors, and alsfi 
the changes|ro correspondence with changes in 
pojits of vi^, we may say that in this triplet 
oWpast^ pre^nt, and future,’ yielded to us by 
iJting at time with reference to the Not-Self, 
tH present is the nexus, or the Na, between 
t™ past a^ jfiana and* the future as kriya ; or, 
ag*in, the futur^ may be regarded as the 
nexus which will^Bmect together and reproduce 
past fend present ; or, the past may be 
Plight of as JPrir^g coThained both the 
and the fiNwe. The three are a circle, 
oWBe may start ^any point in it. 

Finally, time, viewV with reference to the 
Negation, may be s^d to yield the mathe- 
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matical triplet of ‘moment, period, and cycli 
WI, kshana, ’(linT, samaya, and yuga. 

In symbology, time is the Kala, the ‘ dark 
the ‘ mover,’ and the ‘ destroyer, death,’ all thre 
in one It is pictureA.gis the vast-sweepini 
Garuda that conveys, fro«i place to place a 
need for giving help arises, the God of jft^na 
Vishnu ; Garuda, the eagle with the two al! 
covering wings of the past and futic'e, whose 
sole food and means of maintenanat are the 
small cycle-serpents (that, though bG.bnging to 
the family of the endless Ananta.-eform part 


of the retinue of Shiva, the GocJ / k ichcljhii), 
one of whom he eats up every '^•^olof his life 
by ordinance of the Creator. Itfj^itiy also be 
the vana-mali, the wreath of forei'^lbwers, that 


tfj^itiy also be 
a-itibwers, that 


Vishnu wears, representing the oddless chuhn 
of life-moitients strung together ly the thrajld 
of the cognitive consciousness. And yet ag|U, 
it is the thousand-hooded serpent-king, Ana(|ll, 
‘ without end,’ Shesha, ‘ the ever-remainii»,’ 
who on his countless heads coils suppeyts 
Avith ease the divine frame Vishnu as well 

IQ 


with ease the divine frame Vishnu as well 
as the globe of this earth Aand whom altne. 
of all the snakes ftie eagle jpvfjuda is poAvjJjB 

It may be noted here vih/lt the paur^ni^plWy 
assigns Garuda, here rega/led as corresponding 
to time and the Not-Selfr as vehicle to Vi.shnu, 
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he God of sattva and jnana, corresponding to 
he Self. It similarly assigns the rosary of 
Luman heads, here said to correspond to space 
Liid the Self, to Shiva, the God of ichchh^, corrfi- 
iponding to the Ne'ijjftion. Even moye per- 
:)lexing than these, assigns Lakshmi-shakti, 
;he Goddess of wealth and activity, to Vishnu, 
ind Sarasvati-shakti, the Goddess of jnana, to 
Brahma, ^he God of action. The shakti of 
Sauri-K^, (white-black, affirmation and nega- 
tion), thtl Goddess of ichcfiha, is of course 
obviously »assigned to Shiva, the God of 
desy’uctiom ^nd ^Iso of all 'auspiciousness’ 
and blessi^'Jiiy’ In the Rahasya-traya} Sarasvati 
is said to.4;Nhe sister of Vishnu and Lakshrfli 
the sister Brahma; and Vjshnu takes 
Likshmi in¥ marriage and Sarasvati is given 
Brahm&f^ All these and sirAilar other 
parent inconsistencies may be reconciled by 
consideration that while one factor of 
trinify is predominant in any one 
individual, ^nd I^regarded as essential to that 
individual’s beii^Bas constituting his peculiar 
re, stMl th^^other two factors are also 
isarily presej^kn^or ab^t him (otherwise 

U. See also Nila^nfha’s commentary on the 
Bhdgavata III. L 85. ^ 

^ Devi-Bhdgavata. III. v\ 
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Ills peculiar nature too could not manifest and 
would not be), and then they are symbolised 
as shaktis, vehicles, apparel, ornaments, &c. 


VVe have seen above how the eternak 
negation of the Not-Self by the Self appear;, 
as a movement, chalana, *lfF, mti, 

ayana, of mergence and emergenas between 
the two because' of the limitation p the etat 
The third which completes and bin fis together 
this duality of ‘ mergence and emera i ce ’ 
nimajjana, and unmajjasi^'- nay be re- 

y:arded as the ‘ continual recurl); liee ’ of the 
process; as continual juxtaposition, 
sammajjana, permeation, or samsarAia, 

processions This movement, coiifeidered m|«- 
physically, in the abstract, is the primary ||ij 
essential principle which underlies and de- 
mines all the motion ‘ that appears in »e 
world-process, and it gives us the tripliJty 
inherent in motion as awiy ^ring from /the 
standpoint of the Self ^ J 

From the sta^idpoint ^ithe Not-Se^HW 
derive another aspect lotion. 
.v/wibodied in, and deriuect from, the 
each ‘ this,’ etat, besides tte movement into and 
)ut of the Self, which ib'as continuously subject' 
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10 in ccTnsequence of the whole-law of the logign, 
has also a special motion 'of its own, in 
consequence of the part-law of that, logion. 
The^ ‘ this ’ is the opposite of the ^ I ' in evefy 
respect, and the ^^rnal completeness ^nd 
fulness, the freedorr^rom change and ^motion, 
of the ' I ’ is necessarily matched by the limita- 
tion and therefore imperfection of each separate 
‘this’; ^d the motion of each separate ^this’ is 
the necq|*ary expression of its endless want and 
changefi Aless. If the etab could be really 
steady a^fe unmoving points in endless space, 
not feelir^A any want, and therefore not moving, 
then the <^^diction would arise that the whole 
'and each^yjj^irt were equal, »being both perfect. 
Hence th^jt^hole, i.c,, the absolute Brahman, 
le PararrlAtma, and, as identical with it, the 
Jratyag-^tn^a also, is often described as the 
Intre without a circumference, or conversely, a 
I'cle without ^ centre, or as that which is all 
entres only, and so on. This is verifiable 
^actically by everyone without much difficulty. 
|itting in a q^ place, shutting in the senses, 
png the con'Mousness upon itself, i.e., the 
|tyag-atm^, ijniver^ inward Self, and 
fding ^AeWRnying the whole mass of 
pulars '/ummm pp as a single Not-Self, 
the^man loses all i^nse of time and space al??^ 
motion, and the wh\le of the universe, Not-Self . 
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and himself, seems shut up into a singfe move 
less point of consciousness. Space and tim^ 
would not e^ist if such motion, as between a 
particular etat and another particular etat,^and, 
indeedj between all posstle etats, did not exist. 
In other words, this secon^motion is necessarily 
due to the fact that each etat, being opposed^ 
to the omnipresent, the infinite and eternal, 
the unlimited, ‘I,’ has to oppose it^;at every 
point of the whole of its endless beiJ;>(, and so 
reproduces and leflects in itself ‘r/ pseudo- 
omnipresence, This pscudo-omnidHesence of 
the limited etat takes shape as, r{,come^^ is, 
endless and perpetual motion evii^:^Tere, from 
pjace to place, frdm point to p(Jf?i.of space’ 
It cannot accomplish the law ai'^'i.- achieve its 
nature in any other way. 

Other waiys of describing the fa|t are the.*] 
motion is the perpetual endeavour of 
limited to become unlimited ; of the success^ 
to achieve simultaneity ; 'of the finite to sect 
infinity ; it is the constant struggle of spaJ 
or extension, and time, or intK^ion, to coined 
and collapse into the perfe^/rest, 'the sinjjle^ 
point, the rockbmndners Aik the' Absol^ 
consciousness. ^ 

^This second view of spc/ion, \^th 
'to the Not- Self, gives /us the tripl^ of 
‘approach, recess, and rej/olution,' or ‘centri- 
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petal, centrifugal and orbital motion,’ 
upa-sarpana, apa-sarpana, and pra- 

sarpana, or TlftWH, pari-bhramana^ * 

Finally, with reference to the Negation, \^e 
have the mathematv^l triplet in motion' of 
‘linear, rotatory ankf spiral/^ riju, 

chakra, and or vakra or kutila 

bhramana, corresponding to Self, Not-Self 
and Nej^tion. These three motions sum up 
in themalves all the possible movements of 
samsara,Ms may be pictured by the diagram 
at p. 4?^ Vol. ii., of I'/ie Secret Doctrine^ if 
the^spinejf^^hown'^therein along the outer side 
of the sfj^ line, whose convolutions make 
up the diagram, were also made pails 

of, and cdiT Muous with, that same single line, 
aj|d the fine were shown as constantly coiling 
Md turningyound and round upoA itself, like 
JSspiral Wire-spring, and all this line and 
llpcess of coiirng were produced and carried 
iWind and round psehdo-infinitely. 


also 

rotatory, as the undulatoi 
tilinear and the vibratory. 


ard vibratory or oscillatory motion as 
L motion, side by side with the trans* 
land the roTity or rather rotatory or 
B Ether ^ Matter^ and Motion, iii.) 
M found on analysis that vibratory 
ok elements from the linear and 
itoA is compounded out of the rec- 
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" This motion, the first factor of the secc 
trinity, seems to be figured m the Purinas 
the hatosa, the swan-vehicle of Brahma, the k 
of action, which hamsa (under another jnt 
pi^tat^on of the Upanis^at-text quoted befo 
circles with double beat \j wing incessantly 
the great wheel or cycle of Brahma, 
may also be the rosary of "crystal beads tli 
Brahma ever turns around and te);!s in 1 
right hand, in con.stant movement, javing ; 
Single vibrations Into one on the thA ad of tl 
action-consciousness. It may, yet afein, be tl 
ever twisting, turning, rolling str^ m of jio 
Gaftgft stored within the same Qi:iyS bowl 
sacred waters, the*' kamandalu.* 

Before passing on to our ne^‘ subject 
discussion, the individual self, or jiva, we n( 
note that although space and tim^ and mot) 
have, like Pratyag-Atma, Mfda-prakriti 
Negation, been treated of in successive orl 


* The statements made in this^vqrk as to symbolj 
it should be borne in mind, are suggestive, 
have no immediate importance herPyith reference td 
general principles unded^ing the coj^^^ution ,of the koj 
which alone are atttimpted to'^b^v$^ed in this^ 

That they are made at all is onK^fl®^ hope 
suggestions may be of use, an^ wssibly ^e some! 
^^tudents who may take an intcr^t in working out,i 

help of paurariic legends, the /details issuing out of tin 
general principles described hpe. 
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this is only becaase of the limitations of speeCh, 
which, as has bien said, can proceed only in 
succession : U mu^ not be 

imagined, any more as regards the fornrer 
trinity than as regar^ the latter, that ,therfi is 
any precedence or'^succedence amongst the 
( three. They are perfectly synchronous, perfectly 
inseparable, all ‘equally important and all 
, equally t^ependent with and on each other, 
and alsclwith and on the primal trinity, of 
Self, N®-Self, and Negation. And all th5se 
trinities Wain co-inhere in and are inseparable 
frqpi theTfejyatma*, the Jiva-atom, the Jiva-unit, 
which co.'i^ines and manifests in itself all of 
them, and. therefore is ‘the immortal beyotid 
doubt an#, fear,’ if it will only so recognise 
Aelf ' 

P He. who Wasps this secret of flie heart of 
«otic5n, time, and space, will understand 
''Jasishtha’s riddle that ‘all is everywhere and 
Iways.’ , For the JTva is the tireless weaver 
tat, on the waro and woof of time and space 
kith the shuaB of motion, weaves eternally 
le endless-collBed tapestry of all this multi 
Jlious illustj^^M-ld, carrjilng the whole plar 
Eof inBfflIw %vithin himself^ and S( 
^ing ‘Ml ’ AaVc^’s’ and ‘everywhere’^] 
one. If we* turn \ur eyes to the warp an! 
the woof and tha shuttle, we see but th 
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efidless tapestry of Penelop^' that never pro- 
gresses and never regresses^, though worked 
incessafitly. r Law requires more law and that 
afgain more still ; to fulfil and justify, the 
op^pose/1 necessities, tofc;econcile the contra- 
dictions of the constituS^n of the Absolute, 
one process is invented ; that shows defect,, 
another is invented ; that ' breeds only new 
grievances, they are amended ; ten lyore start 
up, new laws appear to cover tfeem ! A 
laughable yet very serious, a fearfp yet all- 
beautiful, an exceeding simple feet most 
awesome and stupendous 5^^!, , lif;'1, past,jme 
and child's-play. An untold and matellable, a 
veritably exhaustless richness of variety, which 
is yet but the thinnest maya and ^pretence to 
hide the unruffled calm and sameness of 
Self. A Heart of utter peace v^thln moc 
features of infinite unrest and toikHhd turmji 
Thus ever goes on this endless, countk 
strictly and truly pseudo-infinite complicatic 
this repetition over repetition ,j.:eproduction 
reproduction, and reflection thin reflecti|l]. 
And yet is it ever reducible-/>/^any momentlpf^ 
space and time sfid moti(m^^vSoon as, 

Jiva really chooses to reduc^'^TT?^, by sij 
U>:ning round its gaze Mipon itself— inj 
^eternal peace of the simple formula of the logion : 
Aham Etat Na, And th/^ is so, because the 
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complications areinot outside of the Jiva, but, Ss 
soon as it realiseslits identity with the universal 
Self, xvithin it^ ; forgetting, as it were, Its own 
true ;iature, it creates them in and by the very 
act of running after tl4m till it becomes, giddy, 
ready to fall down Tn despair with its own 
^whirlings, all in vain, like a snake chasing its 
own tail, which if would find and seize more 
.surely asApart of its own self if it but gave up 
its mad 'Jryrations, and turned back upon it 
quietly c«d peacefully and feted still. '‘Tlfe 
Self-born "jjpierced the senses outwards, hence 
the Jiva the buter world, and not the inner 

Atma. A wise one here and there turneth back 
liis gaze, desirous of immortality, and beholdetti 

the inward Self” 

/ 

XTCif^ 


O silejit in this seething Sea I 

Plain we yet spe^h may not be. 

wanc^JBlIWHer, search and then we find, 
t find^in the' silence of the mind. 

0 will believe the \narvel, if we say, 

__v 
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Though it be plain, plain as thcj light of day, 

That on the boundless wall ofi nothingness, 

A ]^’ainter full of skill but bodiless, 

Limns phantom figures tnat will never fade. 
Though to efface them time has e’er essayed, 

Limns forms of counties^ colours ceaselessly, 

0 serene Sleeper of this l^irmy Sea ! ” 

Tulasi Das. Vina)fa Vatrikd. Hymn No. 112, 
Keshava, i.e,, Vishnu ‘sleeping in, the waters’. 

Note. — Many kind friends have suggested that the ^ 
word ‘pastime’ is likely to jar the feelings Lf at least 
sq.me earnest-minded .♦hinkers, holders of selhus views 
as to the destinies of man, his relation to Gf'd', and the 
general purpose of creation or evolution, leaders who, 
not content with the solutions now ettant of the problems 
of life (as mentioned in the preface), find it worth Aeir 
while to read to the c.nd of this book systematically will, 
T earnestly believe, find that the view of life advocated 
herein is not inconsistent with, or exclusive of, any, but 
rather includes all the deepest views of and the high^ 
reaching wishgs for the future of man, so far as such 
be ascertained from published writings. I^'or an endl 
progressiveness, an infinite perfectibility, ever do 
approach to the ever-expanding Divine, , are hoped for hi 
also for the human race most sincerely and strongly. Oh 
in this work, this view is regarded as constituting not 
whole, but only half the truth, as b^ev'+hat aspect of 
truth which is visible from the standK^t^ of the individi 
Jiva* The other and supplementarwVi ^If is tljat, fromj 
standpoint of the universal Self, thM\s no progress 
no regress, no changed? any kind, that con< 

may be described at all in terms o^wi^^iging, thj 
only words to use are ‘pastime^’ ‘play*’ ^^ynfetterei 
^uncontrolled outgoing of life,’ ‘unfesisted and irr^^SSble 
manifestation of the inner nature,’ ‘the unquestionable 
will of God,’ ‘Thy will be dbie,’ ‘Who shall question 
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lim ? ’ elfc. Are thdyree rompings of the child, and tWe 
igorous games of youth, and the vast industries of peace 
nd war of a nation’s matured manhood, that are but as 
[leans to the child’s rompings and the youfh’s games — are 
hese ^uch a slur upon life that the word ‘ pastime ’ should 
ar upon the serious-minde^i ? Are not rather the hai;py 
loines the very essence of.- jf nation’s life, and th5 child’s 
bright smile and laugh and play the very essence of the 
(lome ? Play is a thing as serious at least as work, in the 
vvell'balanced life. Arnl, while this idea is yielding up its 
full significance, let the reader bear in mind that, as shown 
by the abo*,E inadequate translation from Tulasi Das, a 
devotee of ‘J^votees, whose book, the Rdmdyana^ is the 
Bible of a h^dred millions of the Ilfndus, this idea of thfe 
world being ^the pastime of the Self has been entertained 
with loving fervour by at least some of the most earnest- 
mindpd of men. , This book will truly have failed in its 
purpose if it leaves behind the impression that devotion 
to individual ishvaras, embodying* universal and imper* 
sonal ideals, has been scoffed at and belittled herein, rather 
than made jnfinitely stronger and deeper and more un- 
shAeable by being placed on the firm foundations of 
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CHAPTEji XIII. 

J1va-Ai 


( A ) Generally. 


Before proceeding further we ma* make a 
brief retrospect. ' f 

From the confusion of the world we travelled 
slowly and laboriously to the Absolute. In 
that we saw the first trinity, of the Self, the 
Not-Self, and the^ Negation. We saw again' 
that the Self was triple, sat-chid-ananda ; the 
Not-Self was triple, rajas-sattva-tan\as ; Mie 
affirmative 'Shakti-energy of the Negation 
triple, srishti-sthiti-laya ; and, finally, that 
Negation itself was also triple, desha-kfila-ayal 
which constitute almost '’the most promin 
trinity of the world-process. also saw t' 
each one of this last trinity ^^^^'again triple 
its own turn. We may alsc?|!iave 'noticed 
passing, that th^i^hole, ttha ^ jegate. 
three, might, in a sense, be as a A:th 

which summarised and* compleiCd the 
"we also had a glimpse of tlie fact th.aK these 
trinities and triplets are/all combined in the 
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Jiva-atdm which\ because of this fact, contaifts, 

in seed, the whol'j of the world-process in itself. 

After this brief resume we gC;» on to 

consider Jiva-atoms in a little more detail. • 
By opposition to t\\4 oneness of the A ham, the 
‘ 1,’ the Etat, the ‘ t'.5fs,’ is by necessity many ; 
and each of these many, by opposition to the 
‘Selfs unlimitedno.ss and changcle.ssne.ss, and, 
again, by mutual exclusion and limitation, under 
the streslof the Negation, is limited, and trebly 
limited, ^ space, time, and motion ; i.e., it hns 
got a TlfwTt!!, parimana, dimension, extension, 
size in space, b}» limitation on this side and 
on1:hat ; a or spanda or sphurana, a 

•vibration in motion, a ^endulum-.swing, #i 
revolution within a radius, a limited movement. 


which is Necessarily made rhythmic by the fact 


whi( 


o|flimitation in space and tinie ; and an 
ayu/ a dura^jon, a life-’period, a limited succes- 
sj^n, in time, ^uch is the general description 
the atoms which make up MClIa-prakriti, the 
v|ry essence of which is manyncss, atomicity. 
Imeatom is an^l|ft, a ‘this/ having limited size, 
dwation a 4 id n^Eon ; it cannot apparently be 



Jf, ayama, extension, iind tf » ayana, 

seen^o be connected together in a suggestive 
and sUMcant but the Icltter two are not very current 
tn the ^l^eral meanings mentioned. Hence the other corre- 
sponding words have bee§ g|^n above. 
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defined more simply or comprej'.ensively anywise 
else. / 

But I an e^tat cannot exist apart from the 
Aham ; Mfila-prakriti is inseparable from 
Pratya^-atml Each ‘tlrs’ is indissolubly con- 
nected with the ‘ I,’ by thV' double bond of ‘ am' 
and ‘ am not ’ — ‘ am ’ representing the ascending . 
phase of the metabolism of the life-process, an^ 
‘am not’ the descending phase thereof. From 
all this it follows necessarily that th^ one Self 
becomes limited • off into a pseudf» - infinite 
number of ahams, Jivas or Jivatmas ; that every 
aham is embodied in an etat, and every etat 
ensouled by an aham, and that every one of 
these pseudo - infinite atoms that make up 
Mula-prakriti is therefore living. Each such 
living atom, combining in itself Pra:yag-atrn;i 
and Mftla-iprakriti, is an individual, an iimi- 
vidualised Jiva-atom. And we n^py note that 
as each atom is a ‘this,’ having definite ske, 
duration, and vibration, no is each Jiva an B,’ 
having a definite extent or reach of ‘ conscious- 
ness, an age or lifetime, and St^Xjtless activitjfflof 
mind. The Samskrit wor^l|l denoting tmse 
aspects of the are ^Isoj^^ame as 
aspects of the atom, except place Jthe 

^ord •qfCHTUr, parim^naj dimen^n, 

kshetra, the ‘ field ' (of consciousjifess) is 
more commonly used. ^ 
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Thes^ attribu^^, it is clear, appear in the Jiva 
with reference to ^he primary attributes of the 
Negation, space, time, and motioift * 

Wjth reference to the attributes of the Shakti- 
aspect of Negation, Ration, prescrvaticiii, and 
destruction, the attributes of the Jiva-atom may 
said to be birth, life, and death ; or, in other 
words, growth, decay, and stagnation, as 
correspoi'riing to attraction, repulsion, and 
balancingjl 

In such^ Jiva-atom the mutual imposition of 
the attributes of each, the Self and the Not-Self, 
is cymplete ; , in collapsing together they have 
taken on the properties of one another ; and the 
Jiva-atom therefore shows, m its own indi- 
viduality, the phenomenon of permanence in 
im|ermanlncc and impermanence in perma- 
nence, oneness in rnanyness and manyness in 
oneness. Thjone Pratyag-atm^ becomes many 
individuals ; the manifold MUla-prakriti becomes 
oilanised gnes, each indestructible, each having 
a personal imn^^lity, or unending duration, 
ahl a pseudo-^Rity of endless stretch of 
Lcor^ciousnefis, ajwlso the true eternity and 
^ag-4tml strictness, the 
in the many should cause 
of psepdo-infinite geometric^Hi 


my of the 
on of t| 
Dcaran* 




|W1| 

' reflq 

the ^ 

'points\^ho;it magnitude,’ true ‘centres,’ which 
^ake tho\^in£‘ulat* ojjie,’ as opposed to and 
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yet reproducing the " universH One'; but as 
because of the other law, /operating simulta- 
neously with equal force, viz,^ that the etat is 
1 ignited as against the unlimitedness of) the 
Aham' the point must l^we definite limitation; 
therefore everywhere we have Jiva-atoms having 
size, etc., as said before, in place of point^ 
which, however, always exist as possibilities, as 
abstract and theoretical centres. Sufh definite* 
Jiva-atoms, consi{lered with greater riference to 
the atom-aspect, may be called particulars; 
with greater reference to the Jiva-aspect, indi- 
viduals ; the individual, particular, or defwiite, 
^being the reconciyation of the singular and the 
universal. 


We see now what the real value pf the dis- 
tinction between animate matter and inaniii^te 
matter is. Here, as everywhere /else, the trah 
lies in the mean, and error in thetiwo extremes. 


There is absolutely no matter at all that is not 
mdivencA by spirit ; and also no spirit that is 
not m-form^d with, incl(^^ ihclothed I in. 
matter. This — which is Kped by its jlwn 
irrefragable chain of deduct|^!^{. to the inneJ tl^ 
pure, reason, reasofi at facts 

from the standpoint of tlS rife: /ersal r, as 
'opposed to the outer, t/he impu^ reaso^whicli 
looks at them from the standooi^ of the 
individual self — is now teing provS^ven to thiF 
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outward W the admirable industry of 

modern physical feciepce. It has been shown 
by an elaborate and very instrucfive series of 
facts*and arguments : “that a fundamental differ- 
ence, />., difference iir|[he elementary materials 
and the elementary forces, between organic and 
(l^iorganic bodies, does not exist, and that the 
differences between them “ are no greater than 
•the diffeijfences between many inorganic sub- 
stances, ^nd consist merely in the modp 
of union of the elements/'*^ The scientists 
of to-day have collected facts and performed 
experiments which show conclusively that so- 
called inanimate and inorganic matter respond^ 
to stimulus and behaves generally in the same 
manner as^ animate and organic matter^ Hasty 
deductions from such facts, e,g., “the^soul is but 
an electric current in another form,” “ matter 
and spirit arJ identical,” are liable to miscon- 
st^ction, and rest really upon inaccuracy and 
It would be almost truer to 
trie current is but soul in 
ds that have not yet learnt 
almly, and impartially, at 
^estibn, an^^re. still at the 
urried, passionate and one-sided 
: 


mi^understandin 
sal that “ the 
an«her form.” 

l^pok leis,ure 
both sides of^ 
staesjftf takinjl 




General Physiology. P. 136. Ibid P. 272. 
'ispome in thriving and the Non-Living. 
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views of it with a partisan-zeal/’ either emphasise 
matter )-oo m^uch and resolve .spirit entirely into 
it, or emphasise spirit too much and resolve 
matter away entirely intfc it. This is the i^fesult 
of lodging at only one as^'^ct, at one half, of the 
two-sided whole. The truth is that all matter 
is living, and all life material ; that the pseudo' 
eternal motion of all matter in all its endless 
complications is throughout accompar^ed, on an ’ 
i»effaceable parallel, by the fact of contliousness, 
the fact of life, now higher and now lower in 
degree of manilestation, according to the in- 
creased or decreased elaboration of the confpli- 
cations. The Etat and the Aham can never be. 
separated. And yet they are distinct and can 
never be identified literally, either, except as 
they both are ever merged by the Negation in 
completeness and self-sameness of/jie Absolute. 
This psycho-physical parallelism^^ is the inner 
meaning of the S^flkby^i-doctrirte, referred to 
before, viz,, the constant concurrence of con- 
sciousness with all variatiW^'z-t of motion lin 
matter, which concurrence cacTitutes unive|pal 
life and makes those motionlfc'lossible. This i|^ 


all that consciOTsness does-||^^AtmS is the 
Sdh4ra, the base, the support^'of all Jfcese 
i^iibtions ; without it fhey wotid hi!^ no 
meaning and would not be. Wj^^*all vital 


“all vital 


phenomena have beer^ explainer^Way into 
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atomic affinities, as is being done by modern 
scientists anevv'l then the question arises : 
“ Whence and how and why thefe affinities ? ’’ 
The only an.swer is : The universal consciousness 
imposes them on thf atoms ; and the *result is 
that the whole series of explanations is reversed, 

I that the belief in vital force is restored on a 

« 

higher level, and all affinities become resolved 
into thl^ vital phenomena of one universal 
Shakti. ^ Of course, initiatipn of actions and 
movements by individual consciousnesses is 
abolished even ; but what the truth is on 
thte point may be gathered partially from what 
has been already said aboq); free-will, and m^ 
be discussed more fully later on. 

The distinction between animate and inani- 
r|ate then amounts to this, tjiat to the 
person notjng the distinction at any particular 
time and ^ace, in the former the element of 


Pratyag-^tmA is the more prominent and mani- 
fest, white in the latter the element of Mhla- 


makriti is thl 
'IThe reason' 
now of the, on* 
nation of th^ 
‘ is strdjm 


gp)re apparent. 

H* this alternate predominance, 
wd now of the other, is the alter- 
11^.’ aM the not.’ When the 
we have the appearance of ‘ the 


liv^’ of CKScent ‘lift/ of anabolism. Whe 


‘ am nwk^rfevails, then we have the phenomenon^ 
of ‘ deaSy the dying/ ‘ the dead, the inert/ of ‘ 


leno^ 
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kaiabolism. In the strict sense of the words, 

‘ life ’ and ‘ death ’ are not correct here ; only 
‘living' and ' dying ' are correct. The scientific 
doctrine of necrobiosis, of gradual death, is 
vouchee for this fact. like ‘ animate ’ and 

‘ inanimate,’ ‘ life ’ and ‘ death ’ have, as con- 
venient words, a practical value, though the( 
facts can never in reality be separated ; living 
and dying are going on constantly, incessantly, 
side by side, and also one after a 7 iothei\\ because 
of the general principles which underlie, as 
explained before, the triple^ sub-divisions of 
time, space and motion ; for, (i) to say, “ I im 
this etat,” is also to say at the same time, in the 
same space, and by the same motion, “ I am not 
this other etat ; ” and so, to say, “ I ann, not this 
. etat,” is also to say, “ I am this other eta;^” 
Again, (2) to say, “ I am this,” is tOjSay later, in 
another time, space, and motion, “ |;’.am not (the 
same) this,” and vice vend. And, finally, (3) it 
is unavoidable to be saying, everywJiere and 
always, either ‘‘ I am this,” oi^^'^m not this.” 
Thus it comes about that organism |s 

living and dying, i.e., changinOT,^^.,^///^ time,^ 
and has also sucofCiiveiy ascen,c8S . }nd descend- 
ing phases of metabolism. ThusS.,^e spirit^nd 
j^/ter, life and death, ever connec^^d liljf^he 
^liwo ends of the beam of a balance ; T rises, 
the other falls in equal degree ; if tf^^one falls, 
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he other rises similarly, but entirely separated 
hey never can bt) 

It may be gathered from the atJbve, that the 
,vord»‘ life,’ as currently employed, means ‘ living 
and dying,’ and ‘ de; ’ means ‘ dying and 
living.’ Let us now see more fully what death 
pally means. When we have done that, our 
nformation as to ‘the essential significance of 
me pror4incnt aspect of the Jiva-atom, the 
ispect of.^ animate-inanimate, will have been 
ounded out and completed in a way. 

By the law of adhydsa, mutual super- 

imp«sition of. attrioutes between the Self and 
le Not-Self, the Jiva-atom must begin and end 
1 time, i.e.y be impermanent, and, mu.st at the* 
ime time, be permanent. The reconciliation of 
lij^ contradiction lies in cver-recurrent begin- 
ings and citings. But how is this possible ? 
low can a tfi^g, an etat, having once been, ever 
ease to be, and if it once actually ceased to be, 
low could.it be again? The necessity for the 
ibviation of’ th^^dpjection creates at once new 
aws and facts. ^Mthe first place, the difficulty 
I solved by'(ap ft^ Pnt) dissociations of ensouling 
nner Jiva a’nd^JRhea'ehing olH|r body, i.e., the 
transfer of thejiWividual consciousness from one 
body^anotfjer. % 

But ra^iiwsaid this, it now becomes necessary 
to explain^Sle what is meant hy inner Jiva and 
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outer sheath, where we have been speaking of 
a single and apparently homcfjeneous Jiva-atom 
so far. Altfiough the Jiva-atom is a one, yet 
again within that one there is an irreducible and 
irrepreissible duality — stfc:tly speaking, indeed, 
a trinity, as may appear later in connection with 
the explanation of the metaphysic of the expres/ 
sion tribhuvana, the triple-world. The 

‘ I ’ is joined to the etat by the ‘ am ’ ik “ I (am)" 
tjiis ” ; and yet tjiey are only joinech; the two 
cannot be literally identified. The consequence 
of this is that we have an inn^'i* Jiva, self or .soul, 
and an outer upadhi, sheath or’ body. This 
mner self is soi^iething which by its very, 
pratyag-^tmic nature and constitution is always 
eluding sensuous grasp and definition. “ How 
and by wl^at may the knower be known ? ’^as 
the Brihad&ranyaka says.^ It is yself-luminous. 
Whenever we seek, consciously or (iriconsciously, 
to define it, we at once find’ in its place an- 
upadhi, a sheath, as Indra found Urfi& Haima- 
vatV a sheath subtler than^/n? previous one, 
from the standpoint of whlK^y as ‘outer’ we 
started to secure this ‘ inneivfelf ; subtler 
doubt, but yet^f? undoubted5£^aterial. This 
‘inner’ self, the ‘abstract,’ woulS^lose it^very 
f^ure and falsify itself, would ^o lop^r be 

1 II. iv. 14. ^ Ktna. iii. 
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nner ’ and ‘ abstract ' if it could be grasped. 
0 be grasped i^ieans to be outer. Therefore 
lis self ever recedes further and further inwards, 
dtHln a literally endless series of veil after vgil, 
s we try to follow §t with the eye of sense) 
/hile to the eye of the pure reason, that is to 
ay, to itself, it is always present, immovably 
tationary. The physical reflection of this law, 
IS founa by physical science, is that “ there 
ixists u^n earth at present qo living substance 
;hat is homogeneous throughout,” and that 
‘the living substance that now exists upon the 
eafth’s surface is recognised only in the form of 
cells,” each of which contains, as its essential 
constituents, two different substances, the proto- 
plasm arxl the nucleus ; ” ' and the nucleus has 
b|bn found, on further investigation, to contain 
still inner ,^ores and sheaths, etc., viz,, the 
nucleolus ai^ other substances.^ The truth is 
that, as more or less openly described in the 
Yoga ViUishtlm^ and other works on Yoga and 
Vedanta, anc^^^ theosophical literature, the 
constitution o^lH^in, and, indeed, of all living 
^matter, is pj|Hrain-like system of leaf-sheath 
within leaf*i|Path, Tayer l^rtiin layer, fold 

'Maxwerworn, Geyral Physiology. P. 296. * 

* 9j|n see also H. W. Conn : The Story of 

Mechanis^f ^B L 

* *^^ 0 " of Utpatti-Praktra^ia. 
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wrthin fold, and shell within shell, all inter- 
penetrating each other, b|jrit each distinct 
from £ach. * And metaphysic adds that 
this must be so, not up to any linrited 
extent cor definite num^?r, which would be 
arbitrary (except as regards any particular 
world-system which must necessarily deal with, 
definite time, space and motion, and therefore 
definite numbers of layers and planes o^ihatter), 
but pseudo-infinitely, which only is it{. accord- 
ance with reason, when the whole of the world- 
process is taken into account. ^ More about this 
may appear later ; in the meanwhile what has 
been said may suffice to show hovrwe have the 
possibility, and therefore the necessity (for in the 
sight of metaphysic to be possible is ,to be), of 
the phenomenon of death by the passing of tj|e 
Jiva from one body to another inner and subtler 
body. This outer body, which, feien, is left 
behind, is called dead from the Standpoint of 
the inner Jiva, which ha's now passed on to 
another sheath. And the Jiva may 

similarly be called dead from point of view 
of the body. There is a recipnbl^l severance of, 
association arid |^ffSi{Jrocal dea^ !i.^a reciprocal 
cessation of interchange, interpl^' and inter- 
TO^cation. The opposite of deathlp thi^ense 
‘ birth ’ and not ‘ life ’ ; and it ma ^fi ^fined 
in the same terms. If ‘ death ’ is the g^'isference 
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f the ’individual consciousness from one plane 
f etat to another, birth is the same transference 
rom another into the one. Tha same event 
neans a death in one^lane or world, and a birth 
n another. In other.^vords, as death i.s redp- 
ocal-, so is birth ; each dies to the other ; each 
s born away from the other. The sleeping of 
the Jiva in the physical body, on the physical 
plan^ofithe jagr^t, waking-consciousness, 

is its avv,jkening in the astral body, on the astral 
plane of the svapna, dVeaming-conscioas- 

ness ; its sleeping in the latter, again, is its 
awakening ip the ■jstW, karana, causal bod)’, on 
the' corresponding plane of the.sjjfti, sushupti, 

‘ deep-sleep ’-consciousness ;* and so on pseuda- 
infinitelyj and in the reverse order, vice versd, 
a^o, pseudo-infinitely. 

But, again, the totality of etats (*an never be 
really sepaf^cd from the one indivisible Self, nor 
an etat from an, aham, from its own particular 
aham, so ,to say, wlcr., t'he one with which it was 
identified In li^e beginning of beginningless 
time, any monjraan it can be really unified and • 
identified ' witfSpch. There is no sufficient 
reason wh); a^ptat should bi^j^lly separated — 
especially ifipmembering that it .has to be 
reunited mm. it as sajd before— from any 
with \jWc^ it has once, at any time, been 
junction^MP««, therefore ever, is the require- 
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mjfnt of the first principles of logic, the fi:i'st laws! 
of thought : ' A is A and not not- A.’ The result 
of these acting and counterad-ing necessities of 
reason is that we have the periodic definite, 
overt, and patent^ severance and connection of 
each aPiam with one particular etat in any one 
particular limited cycle of space and time ; and 
the undefined, hidden, and lahnt connection of 
it constantly with all other etats, in pie past, I 
present and future, (Compare the teaching in 
The Secret Doctrine on the subject of the auric 
egg, and in the Vedanta on the subtle atomic 
sheaths carried by a Jiva in its passage from 
lower to successively higher worlds.) 
s In other words, the one Aham in its pseudo- • 
infinite pseudo subdivisions is.in unceasing and 
yet recurrent conjunction-disjunction, 
samyoga-viyoga, with all pseudo-infinite ,etaft ; 
each etat, or rather each conjunction and each 
disjunction of the pseudo-infinit^- number of 
such, representing, nay, being, a Ipecial expe- 
rience, and the ivhole being one-, "constant and 
changeless experience ; so th^t^'^e come back, 
as we shall always, again and\t/(ain, with fuller 
and fuller knowle^e of the coi ^^nt, to the fact' 
that “all is eve^where and alw^^?.” 

One more statement seems tw be needed 
Jf^^re we pass on to othdr aspects vf tl^ Jiva- 
ktom. What is the true significalH^ ^f the 
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rords ‘ ijature,’ ‘ inanimate nature,’ as ordinari^ 
ised to signify lands and mountains, clouds and 
ivers and oceans, Ihe light and heat and fire of 
:lie earth’s volcanoes and of the sun and thj^ 
;tars*the airs and gascjof the atmosphere, aijd 
the ether of the spatia^cgions ? These %.ppear 
to stand out in sharp contrast, as vast masses of 
Jnanimate matter, J;o the human and other Jivas 
deriving their sustenance from them ? How are 
these masses to be explained? Where is the 
Aham in Them ? Or if it is there, why so lateijt 
in so much the larger portion of Mhla-prakriti ? 

I The question seems at first sight to be exclu- 
siv^y within 'the province of mere speculation ; 
.but a true metaphysic should, include the prin;* 
ciplcs of all physics and all sciences whatever, 
for the ideal standard thereof is that it is the 
sy^em of universal principles which underlie all 
the woHd-pr,ocess, as the architect’s plan under- 
lies the buffting. The explanation of this 
question may^tliereforf, properly be sought for 
in physic&l, Aience. If found, it will help 
greatly to enl;Mk|^d confirm our grasp of the 
nature of AharaKtnd Etat, and their pseudo- 
•infinite varietyJp extent in space, time and 
motion, andiPferefore their^^eudo - infinite 
overlappings, f 

Phystolog^al science*says : “ individuals of 
first oimftmre cells ; . . . of the second 
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cvder are tissues . . . associations of indi- 
viduals of the first order ; of the third 

order jire organs . . . associations of indi- 
viduals of the second order ; of the fourth 
order are persons . . associations of various 
individuals of the thiro order ; of the fifth 
order are communities . . . associations ofi 
individuals of the fourth order.”* There is rA 
reason why this chain should *iot be lengthened 
p-seudo-infinitely. It is very provable that' 
physical science ‘ will some day discover defi- 
nitely that the vital connections between the 
members of a community' are of a nature 
exactly similar to, if, perhaps, weaker in 
•intensity than, tho-se between the organs in a 
person, the tissues in an organ, and the cells in 
a tissue. And thus it will discover that the 
.solidarity bf the human race, as made u^ of 
communities, is not a merely poeb'oal metaphor 
or political abstraction or religiof.s ideal but a 
physical fact ; and, still /"urther, »at the various 
kingdoms, human, animal, vea;table, mineral, 
&c., have a common life as special lives, 

in endless continuity, .so t%'; ev^n ordinary 
pantheism is vindicated,, in al^;'^y literal sens^ 
as being one^^rt, but not A^'^whole, of the 
tody of truth which makes up m^aphysic. 

‘ Individuals ’ in thd" preceding raragrapb 
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really Signifies selves, and the quotation shc^s 
how larger and larger masses of ‘ animate 
nature ’ are incliJded within larger and larger 
‘ selves/ We may now select some othfcr 
extracts which will ^ow how large masses* of 
‘ /V/animate nature ’ may be inspired by single 
‘selves,’ while the preceding paragraph, by its 
explanation of <he flux and elasticity of 
‘individuality’ ir> animate nature, helps to 
make cl|ar the possibility of ‘ individuality ’ in 
inanimate nature, and so hefips to abolish tfie 
distinction between animate nature and inani- 
mate nature. Freyer thought that “ originally 
the whole molten mass of the earth’s body 
was a single giant organfsm ; the powerfifl 
movement that its substance possessed was its 
life.”^ l^fluger opined that “ living proteid 
. is a huge molecule undergomg constant, 


never-ending formation and constant de-com- 
position, aril probably behaves towards the 
usual chemicml moleeules as the sun behaves 
towards srna^ meteors.”^ Of course there is 
difference of^Bmiion and mutual discussion 
going on amoM^t the holders and opponents 


of such vi^wri 
can only be|i 


put tlije result! 
It new details 


s ana 


the discussion 
I fuller signifi- 


cance will come to the surface, and the gen^[^ 
truth i^rv" ding and reconciling all opposing 
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v^ws will be realised in a higher^' degree, 
Individual students of science may now and 
then fiecre% believe or tbpenly call each 
other fanciful or unscientific, in the excupble 
h&at of the race after| truth, and under the 
influence of the zealous faith of each (whid 
sometimes helps by putting vigour and energ) 
into the chase) that his own path is the shorted 
cut. But truth lies in the net resyjt of thi 
whole, and, from this standpoint, th^mere fac 
is enough, for t'he present, for our purpose 
that such views are entertained by scientifi 
men, in whose sobriety as a collective bodjj^thvi 
lay public implicitly believes. This fact softens, 
"and makes possible the assimilation of, the view 
which otherwise would look exaggerated and 
weird and unsober, that the earth and' the moon 
and the sun and the stars might each be — lliey 


an, by the deductions of the reason — as much 
individual beings as the matter//f-fact citizens 
of a civilised town of to-day ; fend again, not 
only individuals, but individu^ within indi- 
viduals, so that a large n^^)4er, or, strictly 
speaking, a pseudo-infinite nr^nber, of distinct 
lives, t.e., line^of consciouf*'iSs',’ are beinf 
ministered may apparently ^?je same etat 
^^ y Hle at the same time all the \seudo-infinit« 
^etats are, vice versd, ministering tfe tht one lift 
of the one Self. 
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Thi§ will become clear when the student 
asts entirely away from him the associations 
f time, space, ai^ motion, those arch magicians, 
[ly^tifiers and illusion-makers in this MAyS's 
)layhouse of the w|rld-process. should 

onsider the facts solely in their mutual propor- 
ion and relation. Thus considered, millions 
)f such heavenly bodies might as easily float 
n the veins of ^he ‘ VirSt - Purusha with the 
;housan<J heads and thousand feet and hands,’ ^ 
as leucocytes and phagocytes and bacilli cftid 
bacteria and microbes in the veins of a single 
hi^pian beirjg ; and they may very well dis- 
charge similar functions also. Each of such has 
its own life, and also fojms* part of the life 5f 
another which, in turn, has its own special as 
also a subordinate life, and so on in a chain 
wnich, extends literally endlessly. 

The appAi^ntly inanimate masses of material 
nature may«hus all be regarded as parts of 
some one.or «her smaller and larger ‘ individual.’ 
Their inanlnBteness is at the most no greater 
than the inannB^ness of a human being’s nails ‘ 
^or hair oricpi^mis or blood or bone, each of 
which rna’y.Jpiy, does, harijmr and nourish 
multifarious pnnute lives, whil^also connected 
on the deseeding or ascending phase of 



i-Siikta, See also Bha^(Xvad-GUd» xi. 
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holism with a larger life. This is but '^ another 
illustration of the law that an etat cannot stay 
devoid^of afi aham ; if one aham, one line of 
consciousness, deserts it. another or others* take 
up its# place immediate^'. In daily experience 
we see this, in the springing up of new lives in 
disintegrating organic forms that have serve^l* 
their purpose of sheath to h larger life and so 
‘died.* And what the Upanishat«» declares/, 
that “ this world appears forth (from the 
Unperishing as hair and nails from the man,” is 
probably declared in a similar sense, with 
reference to the Vir^t-Purusha. » 

The result of all this in the words of physical 
science is that, as Prey er said ; “as . . . the 
matter of the universe ... is in eternal 


motion . , . . so life, which itself is jnly 
a complex process of motion, is as, old a; 
matter.”^ The student of metaihysic has tc 
read ‘pseudo-eternal’ in place eternal,’ anc 
‘ conscious motion ’ in place o^‘ motion.’ 

We have floated away '• on the strean 

of the discussion of animate af,-^ inanimate ; buij 
we have seen again in the cox^se thereof, wh^ 
was stated how law beL?'^.s law and fact, 


and these rnore law^s and fa^, with prolific, 
fC^deed endless, multiplicity, and we are now in 
a position to understand how, if necessary' 


^ Mundaka. i. 7 . ^ Max Ver\jorn, P. 309- 
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fTieans •Jbr the knowledge of concrete detaijs, 
now said to be known to only occult physical 
science, were available, Krug's /amo^s quill, 
before referred to, could be deduced with even 
complete minuteness ^f steps. Thus we mhy 
realise how the wholc^of the solid-seeming of 
this world is hung on to, or indeed is entirely 
tnade up of, the airiest of cobwebs of laws and 
principles (that ar^ always getting metamor- 
phosed i^to facts), which the silkworm of the 
Pratyag-^tma spins into an endless cocoon out f)f 
and around itself, and which disap^pears at once, 
together with the* silkworm, replaced by the 
gorgeous and free - feeling and free - flying 
butterfly, as soon as it realfees and undergoe.# 
the perishing, the death, the nothingness, of 
both, as soon as the individualised Pratyag-Stmft 
understands the endless interplay 'of mutual 
termination *^nd determination between the Self 
and the NotlBqJf, and so becomes the mukta, 
the liberated.! • 

The Upanii^t-verse just referred to has thus 
another and Ifc^r metaphysical sigrTtficance • 
^besides the JiterMone before mentioned : “As the 
Spider casteth ^th its^web an^Jyjolls it up again, 
as the herbs r.^ up from out of^^earth, as hair 
and down grow from the life and being of^j^ 
man, so dotii this universe appear from aiK^ 


man, so do 
ivithin 


this universe appear from 
perishing and Unchanging.” 



CHAPTEI| XIV. 


JivA-AxoMS— Objectively, Atoms. 


After the above general treatment of the Jlva- 
atom we may now take the Wo aspects of it 
separately and in ^ little more detail. ^ And of 
these two we may dispose of the particular, the 
atom-aspect, first, leaving for later treatment 
the other aspect of the individual, the Jiva, the 
c^iscussion of which ,is the main purpose of the 
rest of the work, reference to the material side 
of life being made only as necessary tc explain 
and illustrate the spiritual side. « 

In the first place, the attributes common to 
the Jiva and the atom, viz., size,^ life', and vibra- 
tion, may be further particulariseoWith respect 
to the atom. | ' 

Size, jn this reference, may^jj^'aid to break 
up into the triplet of ‘ bulk or ^^olume,’ ‘ shape 
or form,’ and ‘measure, magnifcW),'or dimen- 1 
sion,’ as inclu^jg^'both the othe\^ And these 
again may be looked at as *iarge, small, 



' The significance of the word sire in referencf^to the Jiva is 
explain d at the outset of the next chapter. 
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averagfi*,’ ‘ long, round, ovoid,’ ‘ linear, plase, 
cubical,’ &c. 

A hypothesis ilnay be advanced herje as to 

fornv • 

It has been said al:|>ve that, under the stress 
of the necessity embodied in the logion, etats 
» appear in p.seudo-infinite number as constituent 
^ints of the manifold Mula-prakriti. It has 
^ also beeft said tha^ by that same necessity they 
are nevej actually points without magnitude 
but points with magnitude, with definite volurfte 
and form and measure and are therefore atoms. 
Atgms woul4 be without volume and form and 
measure if the Etat were not limited, But the 
Etat is limited, consequentlj' they must hav<? 
volume and form and measure. And if they 
must have these, or, rather, as is enough to say, 
form (for all three are only different ways of 
looking at* Ahe same thing, measure being 
limitation pu* and simple, while form is limita- 
tion from^oujide, and volume limitation from 
within), the 's Ae re ought, apparently, to be their 
primal form, ifcause the only universcClTy non- • 
^rbitrary ferm^s the sphere. A form which 
embodies tbejfssence, of poi««||Qess — that it is 
the same hcjrever looked at-^Bhi only be a 
sphere, which presents the same appeart^^ce 
from whatever side if’ is seen. Of course tn^ 
" ^w of notf^rbitrariness requires and necessi- 
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tates the existence of all possible pseudo^infinite 
kinds of forms and figures in the world-process, 
but the difference between thrf non-arbitrariness 
of the sphere on the one hand, and that of,, ‘all 
possible figures’ on the|3ther, is the difference 
(if such an expression may be used without fear 
of misunderstanding) between the Pratyag-atma 
on the one hand, and the pseudo - infinite 
contents of its consciousnesis, the vayjeties of 
the Not-Sclf, on the other. The Pra^ag-atma 
is' everywhere ancf always, but the contents of 
its consciousness, made up of interminable and 
intermixing not-selves, are in definite tiroes, 
spaces, and motions ; so the sphere (when we 
abolish the periphcfry of limitation) may be said' 
to have its centre potentially everywhere and 
always, while its contents — all possible figures 
made up oV the numberless interlacing, raSii, 
interlacing because the centre is 'everywhere, 
each corresponding to a not-s.el®-are only in 
definite times, spaces, and motiRns. Because 
of this fact most figure-symb^^j represents 
the Self-centred Pratyag-At^|f,as the point, 
differentiated matter, spirit-mauer, as the line^ 
or the cross. oLi^a^o line,s, andVAhe whole, the 
Absolute, as^'ffie circle ; the line\>r the cross of 
^jlplines and the circle being used to meet the 
.exigencies of script in place of what ought, in 
strictness, to be, apparently, the ^ss of thr^ 
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ines mtJeting at right angles to each other, a^d 
the sphere, respectively. The correspondence 
of the point and ♦the line to the*Self |ind the 
Not-Self respectively should be noted, and ma^ 
prove of use hereaftei| It may appear at first 
sight that there is no such opposition betvveen the 
line and the point as there is between the other 
|5air, the Self and the Not-Self, inasmuch as the 
line is oflly a prodiiction, a prolongation, of the 
point, l^ut the opposition is there. From all 
that has gone before it will»be clear that the 
Not-Self is nothing independent of the Self, 
nothing else than k production and a lengthen- 
ing, a limitation and definition, of the Self, that 
s to say, a going of the immovable Self out of 
tself into a denial, a negation, of itself Even 
50 the lines are the first denial of the non- 
m Jgnitude of the point ; and out of’ such denial 
all the endle.ss multiplicity of figures grows in 
the metaph»ic, of the Negation, i.e.^ mathe- 
matics, as allMhe endlass multitude of not-selves 
grows out*cM the denial of the Self in the 
complete mMfn^ysic. In describing»-these 
imaginary Jine^by rushing to and fro, the point 
without mag^ude njay be ^aid to be seeking 
to define itseijf to give itself ^Ifcgnitude, even 
as the Self appears to define itself by ent^iag 
into, by imposing ujjon itself, imagined n^ 
^Ives and saving. ‘ I am this,’ ‘ I am this.’ 
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'Corresponding to this triple sub-divrsion of 
size, we may note a triple sub-division under 
duratioi> also.'’ The words in ifnis reference have 
not such a recognised standing as those ,con- 
netted with size. Bu^ we may distinguish 
‘ period ’ corresponding to form as limited from 
without; ‘filling’ to volume as limited from' 
within ; and ‘ rate ’ as limitation proper corr^ 
spending to measure. Each of the»se again,' 
manifests as ‘ long, short, average,’ ‘ well-filled, 
ill-filled, occupied,’' ‘ fast, slow, even,’ etc. 

We may similarly distinguish under vibration 
(tentatively, as .in the case of duration), the tb-iee 
aspects of ‘ extent, rate, and degree,’ and sub- 
divide each of these three again into ‘great,’ 
little, mean,’ ‘ high, low, even,’ and ‘ inten.sc, 
sluggish, equable,’ etc. 

In the above-mentioned arrangements of 
triplets we see illustrated the fact that all the 
things of the world-process fall itfio groups of 
three in accordance with the fh'imal trinity 
that underlies and is the wh^le universe. 

And ‘XHese groupings are notf.*!dechanical or 
empirical but organic. It may , appear to the^ 
cursory observej^hat therf is no ^;hy ’ apparent 
in them. ‘ why ’ is there^lnd in a very 

si^^ie way too. Each member of a trinity 
^fleets in itself each of 'the three and so pro- 
duces three trinities ; and this jjfocess is ^ 
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Dseudo-mfinite one ; hence the whole content 
the world-process is only a pseudo-infinite 
number of groups such trinities«and V'plets. 
All ^Jiese, it must be remembered, are simul* 
taneous from the standpoint of the Absolutfe, 
and not growing one out of another in time. 
If we would know why there is such a thing as 
tfts reflection, we 'should reconsider the argu- 
jments in •the precoding chapters, whereby the 
necessity yf both changelessness and change, of 
timelessness and time, spacelessness and spaci, 
simultaneity and succession, unity and diversity, 
the, reality of non-separateness and the false 
appearance of separateness and distinguish- 
ability, are established. The ’three are one and 
yet three, and the result of this apparent anti- 
noijy is that they reflect each cither, each 
carries .the image of the others in its very heart, 
to prove its* oneness with it, and all do this 
endlessly. 

t these' endless multiplications, 
g^le in their multitude, are, in 
scrutiny, found to Bf^Very 
'e may consider a little more 


To sho\y t 
seemingly sO 
reality, on cf 
^nsubstantial, 
fully what 
above, viz., t 
same thing. 


been. paren^^H^ally hinted 


it volume and mean the 

Form is nothing else tha«[Ha 
jnegation of continuity, a denial, a limitation,? 
gating shoi^£f continued existence on all sides. 
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Volume means evidently the same thing" looked I 
at from within ; it is an inability to extend 
further., Hance only are form and volume 
liable to change. If they were anything ^real, 
actual, having being, ^hen how could they 
change', i,e., pass from being into nothing and 
from nothing into being? ‘‘There is no being< 
to that which really is not,- nor non-being t 
that which truly is.”^ Aijd such qliange is 
apparent every second, every millio;;ith of a 
second, of our lites. The solution lies in the 
fact that, in all change, what really changes is 
only mere form (and it will appear on anal)j;sis 
that all other aspects or qualities of the atom 
\ire also on the satne level with form), which is' 
simply negation looked at as above ; and that 
what remains behind is the pseudd-thing-in- 
itself, the ‘'substance’ which is ‘ indestructil^le,’ 
the essence of which we regard as *•* resistance.’ 
Resistance is nothing else than power of 
attraction and repulsion embodiediin a Not-Self, 
an etat, as exclusiveness, se^ratoiess, separate 
self-riYSliitenance. It is the i/^:i[^ction of the 
affirmative-negative, attractive-repulstjve energy 
of ichchha in th^, Self. Jhis ‘ r^istance,’ ‘ selh 
maintenanc^jfflfee desire (of whioiii indeed it is 


^^j^another name in the objective language 


^ Bhagavad'GUd, ii. i6. 
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belongmg to the atom, as distinguishable from 
the subjective language belonging to the Jiva), 
has no overt forn^ of its own and <herefpre, in a 
strict and abstract sense, never changes, remain- 
ing ever the same in tj^tality. It is the energy 
that physical science recognises as remaining 
constant in the universe. Its overt form is the 
Ihultitude of changing forms and actions. And 
yet again, lest it should be said that even form 
is after ^11 not pure and utter negation, but 
has an appearance at least, ‘has an ex-is-itntty 
outer-being, and so should not be capable of 
dogtruction, , the law makes provision for this 
also, and ordains that no form, however 
ephemeral, shall be destroj^ed beyond recalJ 
As it has only pseudo-being, so it shall not 
h^ve fixedness, but it shall haye unending 
possibility, and therefore actuality, of recall and 
repetition. * The remarks that apply to ‘ forms ’ 
apply also A ' actions,' ‘ motions,' ‘ movements,' 
which coijstiMte the essence of change. 

We see* ^us^ that these reflections add 
nothing to t™ primal trinity, but are^fiTCluded* 
^in it. Their aetails constitute all the universe, 
and may ho4be comprehen^^ by any single 
individual rmnd and in any^l^ particular 
book, however large they may be, 
extent of these is, si?ch will be the amountc^ 
“Retail conjjjfehended. But the main principles 
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naay be grasped, and as new details are' brought 
forward by empirical experience, they may be 
classified and put away, a^ a matter of con- 
venience, in accordance with those ^rnain 
ptinciples. ' ^ 

We may conclude this line of observations 
by noticing another series of triplets very 
important in itself, and also illustrative in a hi|ii 
degree of the principle of, reflection^ and re- 
reflections. 

« The attributes',' size, life, and vibration, com- 
mon to both aspects or halves of the Jiva-atom, 
all considered with special refe;rence to Jhe 
primal, twofold (or threefold) motion of alterna- 
®tion involved in the Negation, which constituted 
the swing of the world -process, yield us these 
parallel triplets, viz. : 

(1) ‘increase, decrease, and equality’ in 
respect of matter ; and ‘ liberality;' narrowness, 
and tolerance ’ in that of spirit ; ' ’ 

(2) ‘growth, decay, •and c®'tinuance’ in 
respect of body ; and ‘ pursi^i'. renunciation, 
and 'hnlifTference or equanimity that of soul; 

(3) ‘expansion, contraction, 'and .rhythm ’ k 
respect of tli^heath ; and ‘ ple|isure, pain, ana 
peace ’ in 4|^^f the Jiva. v 



the form of ‘ quantity, quality, an^ mode.’ ji| 
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transfcftmation with reference to Pratyag4taia 
also may be described by the same three terms 
in the absence tif other well-reaognis^d ones, 
though the difference of connotation in the two 
case’s is great ; for Jhey cover the different 
triplets mentioned by Kant under the heads 
tof quantity, etc, in connection with the 
Sitategories ’ and. with ‘logical judgments’ 
respecti\j^ly. 

’ We mjy now proceed, in the second place, to 
specify the attributes that appear in the atom 
with reference to the primary attributes of 
M^la-prakrid. 

These are : — 

(a) Dravya, substance', or dravya# 

tva, substantiality, mass, power of self- main- 
tenance, 'that which constitutes it a something 
having a separate existence, that which makes it 
‘ capable of* serving as the substratum of move 
ment,’ ‘capa'Me pf being moved,’ ' the immediate 
manifestatioiwf this substance, this compacted 
energy ’ bein®mo;^ment. 

{b) Guna, % all qualities whatsoev«-,"<Hd 
^ (c) KarinMwr activity, vibration, incessant 
movement. • 

"•These three terms belopg specially to the VaisheP^ 
system of Indian philosophy which deals with this part 01 
toetaphysic predominantly ; but as with most of t c ot er 
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This triplet of dravya, guna, and karAa is, as 
has been already indicated more than once, 
a reflection rand reproductio^n of more primal 
triplets. The mergence of Pratyag-^tm^ and 
Mfila-prakriti, producing the Jiva-atom, also 
reproduces therein their two triplets of 
attributes in this most familiar and therefore* 
most important form. Sattva, rajas, and tanfSs 
become respectively transformed i^ito gunaj 
karma, aud dravya ; and sat, chit, apd ananda 
fespectively into kriy^, jn^na, and ichchh^, which 
again correspond to karma, guna and dravya 
respectively. JnAna, ichchha, and, kriy^ wi(J, be 
treated of in the next section in connection 
with the Jiva-porfton of the Jiva-atom.^ 

Samskrit words used in this work, so with thes-i, though they 
themselves am more or less current, yet the connotatiori|j thai 
have been put into them here would often not be recognised, in 
some cases would be strongly repudiated, by the authors of mosi 
of the current Sarnskrit works in which they/ re to be met with. , 
The present writer believes, however, 'th^these are the real 
original connotations, and that*' they were^st ydth the growth 
of the spirit of separateness and selfi^nes^hhe people, and the 
cons<<i««£t gradual loss of the deeper miS^hysic which unified 
and organised the various systems of p.iilosophy as diflereni 
chapters of a single work, clues to which ^*re endeavoui|^ 
to be redisedvered^^j these few pages, lob poor and frag' 
mwitary as ^ | 

^^^lints, and more or less veiled statements, regarding 
^^r^spondences, are scattered over the Devi-BhdgavaK^^ 
especially in Pt. III. vi.— -ix., VII. xxxii., and IX. 1., 
are also to be found in the Kapila-GUd and other worksjfj 
Tantra-Shastra. 
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(i) Cruna, then, is that in the atom whifch 
corresponds to the elements of chit or cognition, 
and sattva or cogiHsability, in Prat^^ag-akma and 
Mdlj-prakriti respectively. It is the qualities 6f 
matter, which alone ^(^know and can kttqw, and 
never the thing-in-itself, as that expression is 
' used by western psychologists and philosophers ; 
fir that thing-in-iteelf, so far as it has a being at 
all, a pse«do-being^as substance, is the object of 
desire ancj not of knowledge. Guna may be sub- 
divided again into three cias*ses : [a) the 
mukhya, chief, vyAvartaka, distin- 

guishing or differentiating, ^Tvrrf^ or 
svabhavika or prakritika, natural, ’5r?TniTTJ!J, 
‘asAdharana, uncommon or special, or essential, 
it., properties, or differentia, or propria, e.g., 
special sensuous properties, sound, t^uch, colour, 
taste, Qr smell, etc., which would form part of 


definitions ;* {b) the 
al^smika, 
dharana, cjorAon, oi 
which would i 

(r) dharm»f®?!r. 


b') the ifttT* gauna, secondary, 
smika, accidental, WMRttT, sA- 
non, or fion-essential, i.e., qualities, 
ktrrigf art of ils descriptions ;^and 
lakshana, attributes, which 


^ould gen«rally include both, for, in reality, 
fte distinctibnjaetween essenti;^|||^Td accidental 
fests only on ^eater or less persl^^ro in space 
time and motion. We might perceive aga1i||^ 
this triplet a general correspondence to the Sen 
H^Not-Self and the Negation respectively. 
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* With reference to (a) we may note, thstt in our 
human race only five senses are working at the 
present- time^ and hence we have the five well- 
known sense-properties under the sub-head of 
‘ Essential The varieties of each of these again 
are many, and if we hacf the necessary informa- 
tion as to the details of the subject,.we should bet 
able to throw these into triplets, corresponding 
with and reflecting each othter cndlessjy. Thus, ' 
under sound, we have : soft, harsh, jrave, low,' 
l&ud, rounded, shtill, sonorous, deep, light, heavy, 
even, piercing, rolling, crackling, bursting, tear- 
ing, thunderous, whistling, screaming, roagng, 
rushing, dashing, moaning, groaning, rasping, 
grinding, etc., etd, sound.s. Tacts are smooth,' 
rough, even, silky, flowery, velvety, hard, .soft 
firm, cool,j warm, damp, dry, clammy, moist: 
etc. Colours are white, black, red, yeflow, 
blue, brown, golden, violet, orange,* grey, green, 
purple, etc., etc., with their, ^dless shades 
and combinations. Tastes are P Veet, salt, acid 
astringent, hot, bitter, acrid ,j?unii«t, putrid, etc. 
SmWs'br scents are fragrant, m^dorous, stimu- 
lating, rose, jasmine, violet,' plrijata, malati 
sugandha-rfijcuAfhe ‘king of scents’, also callw 
rajant-gai4jlF^the ‘ night-seen P), lemon, lil)' 
the blooms of myrtle, neem, and mango, etc 
^hese sub-varieties mu^t necessarily be endless 
in accordance with the endlessness of the obje^ 
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of the 'senses; but humanity possesses definite 
names only for those that it uses and expe- 
riences most freqjiently. 

The non-essential qualities are, by thffir 
very nature, more di^^cult to fix. Tjrey are, 
generally speaking, those which describe the 
' relation and»position of an object, to and amidst 
Uther objects ; thus, well-built, ill-built, near, 
^distant, oommodions, insufficient, etc. Many of 
; the properties mentioned above as amongst the 
essential, may, perhaps, on sffting, be found \o 
be non-essential, or vice versd. Kefcrence 
to, the purpose in hand decides generally 
whether a quality is non-essential or otherwise. 

(c) Attributes, partaking* of the characters 
of both, may be instanced as ‘heat, cold, 
ternperateness ‘ lightne.ss, heavinev^s, weighti- 
' ness, softness, hardness, firmness, plasticity, 
rigidity, elasticity, pressure, suction, support, 
etc.,’ ‘ shape,^iz«, duration ’, etc. These attri- 
butes havf » obvioui reference to the latent 
and patent ‘iAect.^of energy, and to Nega^n, 
as the otherHHproperties and qualities, 'have 
^0 the Seif in itself, and to the Not-Self as 
many, respbc<^ely. Such cc^|(|^erations are, 
clearly, capabre of endless and'^BNk elabora- 
tion. But we have not the opportunitj^llM 
means for that elaboration here, and so musr 
Cgss on. 
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•From the psychological standpoint we may 
note in passing, every sense-property is some- 
thing sni geAeris, on the sam€ level and side by 
side with every other, ^s sense-propertiej, all 
are eqijal and independ^t, and none is grosser 
or subtler than any other, whence the current 
saying: “The experience of the musk’s fragrance' 
cannot be communicated by any amount of oatifs 
and affirmations’’ i.e., it m»st be smeJt person- 
ally to be known. Thus each sense-property, and 
e^ch shade of it, 'must be experienced directly 
in order to come within the precise cognition 
and recognition of any Jiva, This, is the maijy- 
ness, the separateness and exclusiveness of 
'sensations. The * remarks made and figures 
given at p. 480, vol. iii., of The Secret Doctrine 
will be found very suggestive in this connecdon, 
and read together with what has gone,, before 
may help to show some consistency in the 
apparently very inconsistent stat|(/ments made 
on this subject in the ‘PurAnafl Jhus, it is 
declared that in our wory-sy^jt-fn, the first 
‘ element ’ to come forth (to sa^othing of the 
still earlier 4 di or mahat-tattva^ and thj 
anupadaka 'Qjgijisuddhi tattva, rfchidh are only 
vaguel^idrtrti^a to here and there) was aklsha 
guna of sound ; then viyu, with the 
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guna oT touch ; then fire, with light and colour ; 
then water, with taste ; and, lastly, earth, with 
smell ; and it is ‘added that eai?h su'jceeding 
one .was derived from ^he next preceding, and 
retained the quality 9f its originator ^besides 
developing its own special quality. Again it is 
said that the order of evolution of the elements 
and qualities is entirely different in different 
cycles, mah^-kalpas, of this and other world- 
systems. j It is also said that the number of the 
elements and corresponding 'Senses and sensti- 
tions differs actually (as Voltaire only fancied 
in4iis ZadigM Micromegas) in different worlds, 
there being eighteen in some, thirty-six in 
others, and so forth,* as th’ere are only fivd* 
known to us in this world. Such also seems to 
be, the meaning of the statement^ that “ this 
world-system of ours is crowded round with 
infinite other sy.stems governed by BrahmSs 
having five, sV, seven and more up to thousands 
of faces." 2 ., itlill again’ it is said, in the doctrine 
of ^^f^STO/^ebiicarana,* quintuplication, the 
mixing of ea^of the five tattvas witlT eich of' 
other four in certain proportions, that, at 
present, each.'j|naterial object it all five 

■ — 

' Yoga-Vdsisktka. 

^ Tripdd-vibhM-mahd’ndrdyana’iipani§hat. vi. 

^ Panckadasht, i. 26*30, and Panchtkara^a-vivarana, 
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elements, and, therefore, the possibility of" being 
cognised by all five senses ; but the most 
prevailing etenent gives it its best-recognised j 
nature. And as a mattt^ of fact we find .that 
beings having different cgnstitutions of the same 
sense, and the same being, during different 
conditions of the .same sense, receive different 
sensations from apparently the same sensed 
object. Thus it is now recognised that certain , 
rays that are dark to men are luminous to ants, 
arid vice versL 

All this means again, in brief, that each 
atom having in it the common guna of semc- 
cognisibility, sensibility, has also therefore in it 
Vhat is necessarily included in this universal 
quality, viz., every possible particular guna; 
but only oqe or .some are manifest and otliprs 
latent, in different conditions of time, .space, 
and motion, to different Jivas, Jivas being 
regarded as ‘ lines of consciousneris.’ That is 
to say, one kind of atonfi will m/ tn one thing 
at ^nc time and space to,pner-fIhd of Jiva, 
‘and will, .simultaneously and, pifi that same 
position, mean a pseudo-infinite number ojj 
things to psemjfo-infinite other kind's of Jivas ; 
and it mean pseudo-infinite kinds of 

the ^amc kind of Jiva in the pseudo- 
-mfinite succession of time and space. 

(ii) We may now turn to the karma-as^^ 
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of the atom corresponding to the sat apd 
rajas aspects of Pratyag-atm^ and Mula-prakriti 
respectively. ; 

It may at first sigl^ appear that sat, beiag, 
should correspond with dravya rather titan 
karma. But if what has been said’ before, 

’ from time to time, on the nature of sat and 
^nanda, and again of rajas and tamas, is care- 
fully coasidered, it»will appear that sat properly 
corresponds to karma and not to dravya. 
‘Being’ is what we are incHned to regard^as 
the innermost, the most important, factor in 
tbe constitution of an object, because it pnniA 
facie appears to be the most permanent ; and 
dravya, as shown above, ii suqh in the casS 
of the atom ; the idea therefore comes up 
strongly that dravya should be cc^nnected with 
‘ being.’ But the first premiss here is not 
accurate. ' It does not discriminate between 
‘ being ’ arr^ ‘ existence.’ What is being, sat, 
in the !Pra;wag-&tma', is ‘ existence,’ ‘ outer-is- 
ness,’ in rf«er..^^,And in the Pratyag-MmS (if 
such a dis’ilBCtion may be permitted 'Where 
, there is truly and strictly none possible, and 
where all 'cir'| aspects and all,.^^^^tely equally 
necessary and important), Snapfjjllljg^ is even 
more ‘ inner ’ than ‘ being ’ ; it is, so to'^l^^e 
feeling of own-being') the difference betweei^a 
^an looking at himself with eyes open and agairl" 
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with eyes shut. In this sense ^inanda rtiay be 
said to be even more ‘being’ than is ‘being’ itself. 
And karma, 1;herefore, corresponds not to this 
innermost being of Snanda, but to the outer 
being, the existence, th^ manifestation of sat. 
And exi'stence, reality, apjiearance, manife.station, 
is all in and by action and movemeut. A very 
good physical illustration of, this is the fact' 
of natural history,’ that most, insects apd birds 
and quadruped.s, in wild life, are often so 
corppletely concealed by their mere protective 
colouring that their existence is not recognised 
at all, that they remain as it non-existei^, 
even when they arc quite clo.se to and right 
' under the eye of ‘the observer; but become 
manifest at once, i.e., existent, with the slightest 
shake, motion, or action.' 

Having thus shown that karma reprcsen*ts 
sat, we may proceed to note again "that it is 
inseparable from the atom, is in ^ict one of 
its essential constituents. , The coLsecj^uence is 
that every atom is in unceasing rfcjtion. 

, KJhflia . falls also into tliretj^'kinds : (a) 
expansion, intTW) prasfirana (corffespgnding to 
the boundleSs/iess of the ^ Self) ; contrac- 
tion, ?n5«ijj|j|^Cchana (corresporiding to the 

I^^^v.^oint.has lately been much emphasised in a psychological 
by the distinguished psychologist, Prof. Ladd, of 

.merica. 
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separate, mutual, repelling and restricting •of 
not-selves) ; (c) Sndolana, rhythmic 

vibration, corresponding to the * (affirmative-) 
negiition which sums yp both movement and 
counter-movement in itself, and holds ^he two 
others together in the conjunction of alternation. 
The gunas specially arising out of karma are: 

vega, speed, jjlsj, mandya^ slowness or dul- 
ness, and nfiT, gati, velocity. Minor varieties 
under ea(^i of the three are endless, as in the 
case of gunas : thus, r.ipid, slorXf, steady ; 
urdhvagamana, upward motion, adho- 

, gagiana, downward motion, tiryag- 

gamana, sideways motion ; ut-kshepana, 

uplifting, apa-kshepana, repulsing or 

casting away, atana, wandering ; vertical 

horizontal’ oblique ; etc., etc. 

(iii) lastly we come to the dravya-aspect of 
the atom wliich, it is clear from the reasons 
already giver4represents the ananda and tamas 
aspects of );he»elf and the Not-Self respectively. 
It is the ‘ eth|™es.V(»the mere ‘ this-ness ’ of Jjie 
I atom, in a str* sense. Jt is that in tlie atom 
H^hich is the heart of the thing, its substance, 
its inertia, its ;|^ass and weighWy^^esistance, 
all that makes it a something e^PBljfumand 
lor itself, so far as it can have such a psel#||| 
existence-in-itself at all.* It appears mysterious' 
japd unresolvable only when and if, after asking : 
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“What is this?" we try fallaciously to answer _ 
the question in terms of something else than 
guiia anrd karma. The answel to that question 
mh-st always be in ternxs of guiia and kasina, 
or, otherwise, merely th^ reiteration ; ‘It is a 
thisi Three aspects make up the fact of the 
atom — idam, ‘ this ' (dravya), , itthaiiij 
'such’ a this (g^ina), and evam, ' thm' 
(karma), and they can never'' be separated from , 
each other. 

Dravya too may be sub-divided into ; (a) sub- 
stances with positive weiglit, (predominant), in 
the aspect of attraction ; n^, guru, heavy ; 
,those with negative weight (predominant),^ in , 
the aspect of repulsion ; ^5^, laghu, buoyant ; 
(c) those with inertia, dead weight,, positive- 
negative oi’ passive-active resistance to ,all 
change, self-maintenance, in whatever condition 
the thing happens to be*; sthira, stable. The 
sub-divisions of these, as of tli^^, others, are 
endless : mahat, buddhi, akSsWl'^ vayu, tejas, 
prithivi, solids, liquids, J^^.ases, ethers, 
metals, non-metals, organic, inni^dnic, minerals, 
vegetables, animal substances, etc., etc. SomU 
of the qualil^li'^rising out of the^,5, sub-divisions 
haveJj<^flB^ady noticed before in the guna- 


* See Dolbear Matter^ Ether^ and Motion, P. 91. 
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We *have noted before that resistance is *of 
the very essence and nature of dravya, and 
we see now thjit it has the *dual form of 
attraction-repulsion. 'Jhis makes further cle^ir, 
if such clarification ly^re needed, that, dravya 
represents the ananda and tamas aspects, which 
again correspond to the Shakti-energy of the 
Vst trinity. Wd desire a tiling, we know its 
qualities* and we yjct upon, change or modify, 
its movenj-ents. 

The three sub-divisions of* dravya may afso, 
as before, be regarded as corresponding, in the 
onder in which they arc stated above, to the 
Self and sattva, to the Not-Self and rajas, and 
to Negation and tamas respectively. 

It will have come to the notice of the reader 
th^t the task of expressing these* correspond- 
ences*precisely becomes more and more difficult 
as we enter into greater*and greater details and 
sub-division* and the same triplet is repeated 
under more Kin one Ifead. The aspects become 
gradually scMiteimingled that they cannpti.b^ 
distinguished^:^sily, and the assignment of 
triplets irp a table of correspondences may 
naturally ancf reasonably varjfliji^^ students 
differ in standpoint and in t^^Wlhimnt of 
attention paid to each factor, some reganwjt 
one aspect as the predominant one ^and othei^ 
apother. In this last case, for example, if 
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atifraction be regarded as active affirmation, 
attention being specially directed to the activity, 
and repulsion' as passive and steady negation 
of' others, of manyness.^then the two appear' 
reasonably to correspond to rajas or Not-Self, 
and sattva or Self, respectively. But if attraction 
be regarded hs unification, and impulsion as 
separation, it would be right to say, as saicf 
above, that they correspond" to sattva? or the, 
Self, and rajas or the Not-Sclf respectively. 
Stfll again, if attention were paid to the fact 
that the unification of attraction, when it 
appears in the limited atom, is a false aud 
not a true unification, that it is the assertion 
in reality of the Not-Self, which is then only 
masquerading as the Self, while the .separation 
of repulsion is the diminution of such a f^se 
self and therefore an advancement of tho true 
Self, then we would go back to the corres- 
pondence of attractive weight wif.i the Not- 
Self, and of negative weight w^ i .the Self. 
Th<,^view of this particular oorrefl^indence put 
forward here as the main one,,.z(^'., of positive 
weight to the Self, of repulsive weight to thej 
Not-Self, and^;nf inertia to tfcie Negation,- 
proceed^'iS^i^'the consideration that the fact 
unity and of the principle of unification 
present in the atom is hiore characteristic, in 
the pre.sent reference, than the fact that ffie 
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atom Is only masquerading as a one and* a 
self. 

This should ncjt confuse the clirefui ^student, 
but, should only hel{^ him to look at every 
question from many sides and standpoints, ^nd 
so recognise the harmonising elements of truth 
in each view rather than the discordant elements 
of error. 

- The laws previcrisly ascertained apply to this 
triplet o^ aspects of the atom. As these three 
cannot be separated from etich other, though, 
turn by turn, one^is predominant and the others 
ii^the back-ground, so the three sub-divisions 
of each are also contemporaneous in this way: 
that one appears to be rr?ore manifest froirf 
one standpoint, while the other appears to be 
more manifest from another standpoint at 
the s3.me time. This last .statement applies 
especially to the sub-divisions of dravya and 
karma, as tA which it is well-known that what 
is solid andl^movabie to one individual may 
be pliable al& ligyid or a gas to another, ^nd 
vice versd\ An, again, that what appears to b^ 
^linear motion^ from one standpoint appears as 
.rotatory or*cyved frojn anothg^and vice versd. 
Provision for the limitation, i n^^j^n^^e, and 
motion, for the death and re-^th o^^^||e 
aspects of the atom, eVen in the midst of theT^ 
persistent continuance, is made by the fact of 
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change, absorption and transformation df each 
into other kinds of gunas, karmas, and dravyas, 
and yet^againr recovery of tly^ir previous con* 
difion, in an endless manjjier. Ample illustration 
of' this will be found in physical science, in 
connection with the doctrines of the pseudo- 
indestructibility of matter, the pseudo-eternity 
and conservation of energy and motion, showing 
how substances (energies proper), attributes, and 
vibration, are being constantly transformed, all 
the while retaining the possibilit)^ of recovering 
their older shapes. 

The concomitance of these three aspec^. 
dravya, guna, and karma, and, by inference, of 
kll their subdivisidns, from the metaphysical 
standpoint of the whole, is especially important 
and significai^it to bear in mind. It will help to 
show the underlying truth in each, and rec9ncile 
all, of many conflicting hypotheses of physical 
science. Thus : some hold the vie\;^ that atoms 
are nothing substantial but only ^|^rt[ces,,pure 
mo^on, vortices of nothing, qi^e fairly say, 
lor even when the holders of tl^/ theory say 
that the atoms are vortices of Uher, they, in 
order to avoid obvious^ petitio ^rincipii, take 

care to ether in terms the opposite 

of-j^^ose us^" in describing matter, and so 
^^"actically reduce ether to nothing] others say 
that they are substantial, whether they have or 
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have hot a vortical or other motion besicjps. 
So too, the first theory of light was corpuscular, 
that light ts corpijpcles ; then it w*s discarded in 
favtjur of the undulat^ry theory, that light 
undulations ; with the discovery of new metals, 
radium, etc., and observations of their be*haviour, 
the radiatosy theory is being reinstated again ^ 
i So again, one cxttcme view is that all sensations 
(in' merely vibrations of the objects sensed, 
transmitted to animal nerves ; another e.xtreme 
is that tfiey have nothing to^^o with vibrations, 
which may or ma^’ not be a parallel coincident, 
b^t are things sin generis. The scientists who 
I have trained themselves in philosophy also, as 
many are beginning to do* now, look at the* 

I question impartially from both poiuts of view, 
and therefore readily see the defects of each 
exfrcpie, and acknowledge that nothing yet 
known explains how a certain number of 
^ vibrations akonf end of a nerve should appear 
as the jcwjrww red, »r blue, or yellow, at the 
other end o^hat^perve. The inconclusivei\ess 
of all sucli «;ories lies in their exaggeratioiv 
^their one-sjdeaness, and their attempt to reduce 

’Dr. Hubbe-S^leklen (of Dbhreii bei'i^fBM^n Uermany; . 
suggests the following as a more exact sfSemen^i^ihese 
l^eories : — “ I. Light is emission of corpuscles (Nerollk 
2- Light is vibration of ethef* (Huyghens, Fresnel). 3 . Lighi^ 
emission of electrons.” 
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all the aspects of the atom to only one ^aspect, 
gunas and karmas to dravya only, or dravyas 
and karprias tc guna only, or ^unas and dravyas 
to* karma only. The fruth is that all tJiVee 
as{3ects are always and inseparably concomitant; 
that an atom is ever a something, an etat, a 
this, which has always a certain* motion, a 
certain kind of vibration, which motion of 
vibration again is always accompanii^d by a 
special sense-property. “ The three aspects are 
ini^eparable and ate the expression ol* all that 
happens in the physical world. Given one of 
the three in all its details, the other two woijd 
be known.” ^ 

*' A few more cohere te, if somewhat cursory, 
observations may be of use to illustrate the 
simultaneity ^and concurrence of all aspects of 
the atom. Thus, though, at the present .stage 
of evolution, volume and form appear to be 
specially, indeed, even almost excljsively, con- 
nected with the sense of vision aiTO:ngst all the 
sejjses, yet it is not so, in,.pealijty Kven the 
current usage which employs \\fi4ds having a 
spatial reference, in connection with,, all senses^ 


however, are ‘ Substance.^ form, and transformation of 
^‘^energy,’ form being substituted for sense-quality, and trans- 
' formation of energy for motion. 


shows this, *and is not merely j'mietaphorical 


^'ji'^erwonii' General Physiology. P. 546 ; his three 
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(i) \juna, then, is that in the atom which 
corresponds to the elements of chit or cognition, 
and sattva or cogrjisability, in Prafyag-^tm^ and 
Mffia-prakriti respectively. It is the qualities of 
matter, which alone we know and can know, and 
never the thing-in-it.seTf, as that expression is 
used by western psychologi.sts and philosophers ; 
Ibr that thing-in-itself, so far as it has a being at 
all, a ps^do-beingf as substance, is the object of 
desire and not of knowledge. Guiia may be sub- 
divided again into three cla;?ses ; {ci) the 
mukhya, chief, vyavartaka, distin- 
guishing or .differentiating, or 

svabhavika or prakritika, natural, ’jninnTt'f, 
asadharana, uncommon or s*pecia], or essential, 
i.e., properties, or differentia, or propria, e.g., 
special sensuous properties, sound, touch, colour, 
tasfe, pr smell, etc., which would form part of 
definitions ;• {Ji) the gauna, secondary, 

alj^smika, accidental, flTMTTt!!, s^- 
dhSrana, ^orAnon, or hon-essential, i.e., qualities, 
which would^rrr^ part of ils description.^ ; 

(r) yk, dharmM^^tll, lakshana, atlribufes, which 
^ould generally include both, for, in reality, 
tne distinctibn^between essentiaj. ^1 accidental 
rests only on greater or less persibgB^|j^p^e 
time and motion. We might perceive agitt™. 
jthis triplet a general correspondence to the Sell 
^he Not-Self and the Negation respectively. 
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' With reference to {a) we may note, that in ow 
human race only five senses are working at the 
present time^ and hence we 'have the five well- 
k;^nown sense-propertie* under the sub-head o( 

‘ essential The varieties of each of these again 
are many, and if we had the necessary informa- 
tion as to the details of the subject,'we should W 
able to throw these into triplets, correspondinj 
with and reflecting each other endles.-^y. Thus, 
under sound, we have : soft, harsh, grave, low, 
loud, rounded, sh'rill, sonorous, deep, light, heavy, 
even, piercing, rolling, crack’ing, bursting, tear- 
ing, thunderous, whistling, screaming, roawng. 
rushing, dashing^ moaning, groaning, rasping, 
grinding, etc., etc., sounds. Tacts are smooth, 
rough, even, silky, flowery, velvety, hard, soft 
firm, cool," warm, damp, dry, clammy, ipoisl 
etc. Colours are white, black, red, •yellon 
blue, brown, golden, violet, orange, grey, greea 
purple, etc., etc., with their ^.dless shade 
and combinations. Tastes are #/eet, salt, acid 
-ftitringent, hot, bitter, acrid,' pur^.nt, putrid, etc 
Smells or scents are fragrant, ,m|j':bdorous, stim" 
lating, rose, jasmine, violet, p^rij^ta, mal^ 
sugandh^r^ (the ‘king of sc(S*its ’, also called 
the ‘night-scent’), lemon, lily 
^^the blooms of myrtle, neem, and mango, ett 
These sub-varieties mdst necessarily be endless 
in accordance with the endlessness of the objed* 
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of the senses ; but humanity possesses definite 
names only for those that it U 5 ^s and expe- 
rieijces most freqAently. 

The non-essential qualities are, by their 
very nature, more difficult to fix. They are, 
generally speaking, tho.'-e which describe the 
5^1ation and position of an object, to and amidst 
jother objects ; thus, well-built, ill-built, near, 
distant, dbmmodious, insufficient, etc. Many of 
the proporties mentioned aboye as amongst tjie 
essential, may, perhaps, on Sifting, be found to 
be non-essential, 1 or vice versA. Reference 

to* the purpose in hand decides generally 
whether a quality is non-essijntial or otherwise.* 
(r) Attributes, partaking of the characters 
of both, , may be instanced as ^heat, cold, 
temperateness ‘ lightness, heaviness, weighti- 
ness, ‘softness, hardness, firmness, plasticity, 
rigidity, elasticity, pressure, suction, support, 
etc.,’ ‘ shape, mize, duration ’, etc. These attri- 
butes have obvious reference to the latent 
ind patent 4 |^ct^\)f energy, and to NegaticTTJ* 
as the other^ properties and qualities, have 
the Sel^ in itself, and to the.Not-Self as 
Inany, respectfvely. Such coniy'^^w^ions are, . 
pearly, capable of endless and 
[ion. But we have nrjt the opportunity an^ 
[neans for that elaboration here, and so must 
kss on. 
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'From the psychological standpoint we may 
note in passing, every sense-property is some- 
thing sui generis, on the sam<> level and side by 
side with every other. 'As sense-propertiess’ all 
are equal and indepenej^jnt, and none is grosser 
or subtler than any other, whence the current 
•saying: "The experience of the muSk’s fragratic^ 
cannot be communicated by any amount of oaths 
and affirmations’’ ;* i.e., it mflst be smdt person-, 
ally to be known. Thus each sense-prqperty, and 
each shade of it, must be experienced directly 
in order to come within the precise cqgnition 
and recognition of any Jiva. This' is the ma*} 

, ness, the separateness and exclusiveness of 
sensations. The remarks made and figures 
given at p. 480, vol. iii., of The Secret Doctrini 
will be fourid very suggestive in this conneciioa 
and read together with what has gone*befort 
may help to show some consistency in tht 
apparently very inconsistent staliements made 
on this subject in the Pur 4 iia|Vj Thus, it e 
^clared that in our woild-.s3^fcm, the fits' 
‘ element ’ to come forth (to sa^cnothing of the 
still earlier Adi or mahat-tattvs, and t||( 
anupAdakaj^v buddhi 'tattva, ’(thich are only 
v^ely ^^^ed to here and there) was Akashi 
the . giAia of sound ; then vAyu, with the 
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Iguna olf touch ; then fire, with light and coloiir ; 
then water, with taste; and, lastly, earth, with 
ismell ; and it is ^added that eaeh succeeding 
jon^^was derived from ^e next preceding, aad 
[retained the quality of its originator besides 
developing its own special quality. Again it is 
said that the order of evolution of the elements 
and qualities is entirely different in different 
cycles, nsiah^-kalpas, of this and other world- 
systems. ^ It is also said that the number of the 
elements and corresponding, isenses and sensa- 
tions differs actui^lly (cIs Voltaire only fancied 
\wi\\s Zadig.et Micromegas) in different worlds, 
there being eighteen in some, thirty-six in 
others, and so forth, ^ as tlTere are only five^* 
known to us in this world. Such also seems to 
be the rneaning of the statemenb that this 
world.system of ours is crowded round with 
infinite other systems governed by BrahmAs 
having five, s^, seven and more up to thousands 
mill again,*' it is said, in the doctrine 
of j^clykarana,^ quintuplication, tl^e 

n^ixing of eaOT qf the five tattvas with each of 
other (our in certain proportions, that, at 
present, eadh ^ateriaU object has in it all five 


' Yoga-Vdsi^htha, 

^ Tripdd-vibhdti'tnahd-^drdyana-upan^^hat. vi. 

^ Panchadashf. L 26'30, and Paiuhikarojfa'Vivarai^a. 
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elements, and, therefore, the possibility of^ being 
cognised by all five senses ; but the most 
prevailing element gives it its best-recognised 
nature. ^ And as a matter of fact we find that 
beings having different constitutions of the same 
sense, and the same being during different 
conditions of the same sense, receive different 
sensations from apparently the same sens^ 
object. Thus it is now recognised th^t cerlair. 
rays that are dark to men are luminous to anU 
and vice versd. ^ 

All this means again, in brief, that ead 
atom having in it the common guna ofsenje 
cognisibility, sensibility, has also therefore in it 
what is necessarily included in this universa 
quality, viz>y every possible particular guna 
but only on^ or some are manifest and other: 
latent, in different conditions of time, splice 
and motion, to different Jivas, Jivas being 
regarded as ‘ lines of consciousness.’ That i: 
to say, one kind of atom will mf in one thing 
at one time and space to^ pne/ find of Jiva 
^‘d will, simultaneously and ^ 1 that samj 
position, mean a pseudo-in fi n Le number 
things to pseudo-infinite other kinds of Jivas; 
. and it mean pseudo-infinite kinds (i 

thi^s to tni^ same kind of Jiva in the pseudr^ 
mimiite succ*sion of tirne and space. 

(ii) We nmy now turn to the karma-aspe<| 
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|f th^ atom corresponding to the sat and 
kjas aspects of Pratyag-fttm^ and Mflla-prakriti 
^spectively. 

k may at first sight^ appear that sat, being, 
ihould correspond with dravya rather than 
anna. But if whaf has been said* before, 
[rom time ,to time, on the nature of sat and 
panda, and again of rajas and tamas, is care- 
'ully coi^idered, it^will appear that sat properly 
:orresponds to karma and not to dravya. 
Being’ Is what we arc inc^ned to regard„as 
he innermost, tjie most important, factor in 
;!je constitution of an object, because it privid 
^ack appears to be the most permanent ; and 
Iravya, as shown above, ir^ such in the caso 
3f the atom ; the idea therefore comes up 
itrongly’that dravya should be ccymected with 
b?ing.’ But the first premiss here is not 
Accurate. .*It does not discriminate between 
being ’ and ‘ existence.’ What is being, sat, 
n the Prawag-^tma,/ is ‘ existence,’ ‘ outer-is- 
ness,’ in *maKr. ^ i^nd in the Pratyag-StmS (if 
such a disMction may be permitted where 
there is UUI 3 I and strictly none possible, and 
where all ar^ aspects and all absolutely equally 
necessary and important), 4nan(_ig^iss, is even 
more ‘ inner ’ than ‘ being ’ ; it isjj^ to sa^jAe 
feeling of own-being ;• the difference betweenSi 
man looking at himself with eyes (flpen and again 
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with eyes shut. In this sense Luanda niay be 
said to be even more ‘being’ than is ‘being’ itself. 
And karma, tfierefore, corresponds not to this 
inpermost being of Snjt^da, but to the oyter 
behig, the existence, the manifestation of sat . 
And existence, reality, appearance, manifestation, 
is all in and by action and movement. A very ' 
good physical illustration of . this is the fact* 
of natural history, that mostr insects md birds 
and quadrupeds, in wild life, are often so 
completely concea\^d by their mere protective 
colouring that their existence |is not recognised 
at all, that they remain as it were n.on-existeiit, 
even when they are quite close to and right 
finder the eye of ^ the observer; but become 
manifest at once, ie,y existent, with the slightest 
shake, motion, or action.^ 

Having thus shown that karma represents 
sat, we may proceed to note again' that it is 
inseparable from the atom, is in /act one of 
its essential constituents.' The c(^ifc<^uence is 
that every atom is in unceaying w^tipji. 

Karma ’ falls also into thrppf kinds : («) 
expansion, intTWi prasArana (coil^sponding to/ 
the boundlessness of the Self) ; f(/f) contrac- 
tion, uhchana (corresponding to the 

point has utely been mucl^emphasised in a psychological 
'Reference by the mstinguished psychologist. Prof. Ladd, ol 
America.* 
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separate, mutual, repelling and restricting ,of 
not-selves) ; {c) Andolana, rhythmic 

vibration^ correspjpnding to the* (affirpnative-) 
ne^jtion which sums both movement asd 
counter-rnovement in itself, and holds the t'ivo 
others together in the conjunction of alternation. 
The gunas ‘specially arising out of karma are: 
fff, vega, speed, kit?’, mSndya, slowness or dul- 
ness, and rtfiT, gati, velocity. Minor varieties 
under each of the three are endless, as in the 
case of gunas ; thus, rapid, sIq^^, steady ; 
urdhva^gamana, upward motion, adho- 

gSfnana, downward motion, tiryag- 

gamana, sideways motion ; Tr^qtn» ut-kshepana, 
uplifting, apa-kshe^ana, repulsing or* 

casting away, atana, wandering ; vertical 

horizontal, oblique ; etc., etc. * 

(iii) Lastly we come to the dravya-aspect of 
the atom vtliich, it is clear from the reasons 
already gives, r«presents the Snanda and tamas 
aspects of.tlmSelf andi:he Not-Self respectively. 

It is the ‘ ptWne‘%5^ the mere ‘ this-ness ’ of the 
atc«n, in a stIRt, sense. ‘ It is that in'the atom 
^hich is the, ^art of the thing, its substance, 
its inertia, Itsimass and weight arid resistance, 
^11 that makes it a .something t^^jdng in and • 
lor itself, so far as [t can have s«h a ps(flli||- 
cxistence-in-itself jit al?. It appeals mysteriou^j 
*nd unresolvable only when and if/after asking : 
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“\yhat is this?'' we try fallaciously to cfnswer 
the question in terms of something else than 
guna and karma. The answer to that question 
myst always be in tern|s of guna and karifia, 
or/ otherwise, merely the reiteration: ‘It is a 
this! I'hree aspects m^fkc up the fact of the 
atom — idam, ‘ this ’ (dravya), ittham, ^ 
'such' a this (guna), and evam, ' tJim^ 
(karma), and they can never , be. separajpd from 
each other. 

Dravya too mayf^be sub-divided into!' {a) sub- 
stances with positive weight (predominant), in 
the aspect of attraction ; guru, Jieavy ; (^) 
those with negative weight (predominant),^ in 
^che aspect of repiSlsion ; laghu, buoyant ; 
if) those with inertia, dead weight, positive- 
negative ort passive-active resistance to alt 
change, self-maintenance, in whatever condition 
the thing happens to be ; sthira,’stable. The 
sub-divisions of these, as of .]the., others, are 
endless : mahat, buddh**, Ak^sha^vSyu, tejas, 
^pas, prithivi, solids, liqq^4^, ethers, 

metals, ncn-metals, organic, inor^^hic, minerals, 
vegetables, animal substances, e|i., cj:c. Somc^ 
of the qualities arising ou): of thes^ sab-divisions 
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We ‘have noted before that resistance is^of 
the very essence and nature of dravya, and 
we see now that it has the •dual form of 
attraction-repulsion. Tjliis makes further cle^r, 
if such clarification were needed, that dravya 
represents the ^nanda 4nd tamas aspeciBs, which 
again corre,spond to the Shakti-energy of the 
first trinity. Wp desire a thing, we know its 
qualities^ and we ,fct upon, change or modify, 
its movemetits. 

The tftree sub-divisions dravya may aiso, 
as before, be regarded a,s corresponding, in the 
oj|der 'in which they arc stated above, to the 
Self and sattva, to the Not-Self and rajas, and 
to Negation and tamas resjlectively. * 

It will have come to the notice of the reader 
that the* task of expressing thesa correspond- 
ences precisely becomes more and more difficult 
as we enter'into greater and greater details and 
sub-divisions, and the same triplet is repeated 
under moreman one bead. The aspects become 
gradually* sAnt^jpingled that they cannot be 
distinguisheqSl easily, and the assignment of 
^triplets in ^ table of correspondences may 
naturally an^ reasonably vary, if* the students 
differ in standpoint and in amount of 
attention paid to each factor, arne rega<j[^g 
one aspect as the predominant clie and oth^ 
another. In this last case, fcl example, ii 
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attraction be regarded as active affirmation, 
attention being specially directed to the activity, 
and repjilsion*'as passive anc|^ steady negation 
off others, of manyness, V then the two appear 
reasonably to correspond to rajas or Not-Self, 
and sattva or Self, respecfively. But if attraction 
be regarded as unification, and repulsion as 
separation, it would be right, to say, as said* 
above, that they correspond r to sattva^ or the 
Self, and rajas or the Not-Self respectively. 
StiH again, if attfhtion were paid to the fact 
that the unification of attpction, when it 
appears in the limited atom, is a false ai^l 
not a true unification, that it is the assertion 
m reality of the Not-Self, which is then only 
masquerading as the Self, while the separation 
of repulsion the diminution of such a false 
self and therefore an advancement of the ^ true 
Self, then we would go back to the corres* 
pondence of attractive weight .wiUi the Not- 
Self, and of negative v^eight wipi t;hc Self. 
The view of this particular ^orrej^hdence . put 
forward h^re as the maifi one, of positive 
weight to the Self, of repulsive/iveight to the^ 
Not-Self, and of inertia to * Negation, 
proceeds upq^the consideratic^? that .the fact 
unity aid of the principle of unification 
^.{Sresent in th^ atom is ^aore characteristic, in 
the present inference, than the fact that the 
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atom *is only masquerading as a one ancj ai 
jfelf. 

This should n(jt confuse the ^Jareful student, 
bift, should only help/ him to look at every 
question from many sides and standpoints, dnd 
iso recognise the harmonising elements *of truth 
in each view rather than the discordant elements 
of error. , 

The fciws previously ascertained apply to this 
. triplet of aspects of the atom. As these three 
cannot 6e separated from ,<(|ach other, though, 
turn by turn, onQ is predominant and the others 
m the baejx-ground, so the three sub-divisions 
of each are also contemporaneous in this way: 
that one appears to be rftore manifest froril 
one standpoint, while the other appears to be 
m^re rnanifest from another standpoint at 
the -^ame time. This last statement applies 
especially ‘to the sub-divisions of dravya and 
karma, as to which it is well-known that what 
is solid jLnJkimmovable to one individual may 
be pliable a li(juid or a gas to another, and 
, vice versd] again,* that what appears to be 
, linear mqtioriafrom one standpoint appears as 
rotatory ot ^t\ed frqm another, and vice versds 
Provision for 'A limitation, in space, and 
motion, for the death and re-lirth of ^Itese 
aspects of the atom, aven in thelmidst of tl^r 
persistent continuance, is made %y the fact of^ 
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change, absorption and transformation of each 
into other kinds of gunas, karmas, and dravyas, - 
and yet, again*^ recovery of th?ir previous con- 
dition, in an endless maAier. Ample illustration 
of this ^ will be found jn physical science, in 
connection with the doctrines of the pseudo- 
indestructibility of matter, the pseildo-eternitj; 
and conservation of energy and motion, showing 
how substances (energies proper), attributes, and 
vibration, are being constantly transformed, all 
the"while retain in^rthe possibility of recovering , 
their older shapes. f 

The concomitance of these three aspects, 
dravya, guna, and karma, and, by inference, of 
all their subdivisions, from the metaphysical 
standpoint of the whole, is especially important 
and significant to bear in mind. It will heIp*to 
show the underlying truth in each, and reconcile 
all, of many conflicting hypotheses of physical 
science. Thus: some hold the vievjrthat atoms 
are nothing substantial but rw/yw'rtices, pure 
motion, vortices of nothing, (fnt fairly say. 
for even w'hen the holdeVs of \i\m theory say 
that the atoms are vortices of mher, they, in^ 
order to avoid an ohviows" petit^prtncipii, take 
tare to descale ether in terj^ the opposite 
ojlj^ose uset’f in describingliTOatter, and so 
^practically reriuce ether tfc nothing', others say 
that they are '- ubstantial, whether they have or 
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have not a vortical or other motion besides. 
So too, the first theory of light was corpuscular, 
that light is corpuscles ; then it w^s discarded in 
favpur of the undulaWry theory, that light* is 
undulations ; with the discovery of new metals, 
radium, etc., and observations of their behaviour, 
the radiatcfry theory is being reinstated again.' 
So again, one extreme view is that all sensations 
arc me*ely vibraSions of the objects sensed, 
transmitted to animal nerves ; another extreme 
- is that tfiey have nothing tnfido with vibrations, 
which, may or maiy not be a parallel coincident, 
but are things siii generis. The scientists who 
have trained themselves in philosophy also, as 
many are beginning to do’ now, look at the 
question impartially from both points of view, 
aq^ therefore readily sec .the defects of each 
extreme, and acknowledge that nothing yet 
known e:!plains how a certain number of 
j at one end of a nerve should appear 

I as the sins^on red, 6r blue, or yellow, at the 
other end. omha) «ierve. Tlic inconclusiveness 
ot all such \»f,orie.s Ifes in their exaggeration, 
itheir one-side>^ess, and their attempt to reduce 

~ „ JL 

'Dr. Hubbe-ScffJ||en (of Dohren bei Jjtannover, Germany)- 
suggests the followl^»as a more exact sfctement of^Jiese 
theories : — “ i. Light Tis emission of cortuscles (NewtoS). 

Light is vibration of ether (Huyghens, hfesnel). 3 . Light - 
•'5 emission of electrons.” 
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aU^ the aspects of the atom to only one Aspect, 
gunas and karmas to dravya only, or dravyas 
and karmas tof guna-only, or ^unas and dravyas 
to, karma only. The truth is that all thtee 
aspects are always and inseparably concomitant; 
that an' atom is ever if something, an etat, a 
this, which has always a certain, motion, a» 
certain kind of vibration, \yhich motion of 
vibration again is always accompanied by a 
special sense-property. “ The three aspects are 
inseparable and aj^e the expression o' all that 
happens in the physical world. Given one of 
the three in all its details, the othef two wouj/i 
be known." ^ 


' ' A few more colicrete, if somewhat cursory, 
observations may be of use to illustrate the 
.simultaneity <and concurrence of all aspects of 
the atom. Thus, though, at the present ^tage 
of evolution, volume and form appear to be 


specially, indeed, even almost ^,xclusively, con- 
nected with the sense of wision aiW^ngst all the 
senses, yet it is not so, in,.ii,ealil>. Even the 
current usage which employs wijyds having a 
spatial reference, in connection ^ith,,all sensei;^ 
shows this, and is not, mer^.f/n'etaphorical. 


JMax Verwori,' General Physiolo^j^ V, 546; his three 
however, ire ‘ Substance, foriiiy and transformation of 
energy,’ form be jig substituted Hor sense-quality, and trans- 
formation of energy for motion. 
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In other words, we may say that there i&a 
mutual action and cognition between the ego 
and the non-ego : ^he action of th^ non-ego upon 
the* f go is the cognitioi/of the non-ego by the 
ego; and the cognition (if the expression ^may be 
used) by the non-ego oT the ego is conversely 
the action of the ego on the non-ego. When 
the ego impresses itself on the non-ego, we have 
action fi»m the standpoint of the ego and 
cognition from that of the non-ego. When the 
non-ego ilnprints itself on t^e ego, we hav^e 
cognition from th» standpoint of the ego and 
action from. that of the non-ego. To this it 
should be added that the condition intermediate 
between cognition and action, intermediate 
between the ego’s ‘ being influenced and shaped ’ 
by the non-ego, on the one hafld, and its 
'inffuQjicing and shaping’ the non-ego, on the 
other, is desire. The corresponding condition 
of the non-ego would probably be best described 
oy the vi^xaLienstOH. ’This desire is always 
lidden, whilfe*ogni1iion and action are manifest. 

MultifariousWtj'iplets 'arise under Cognition, 
l|fsire, and, a3|bn, (i) 'Waking, sleeping, 
breaming ; ’ {ir||||Entation, oblivion,' representa- 
tion ; ’ ‘ knowit.i|A forgetting, recollection ; ’ 
truth, error, illus^ ; ’ ‘ sensation! concepti^i^ 
^rception ; ’ ‘ terir^ proposition, Isyllogism ; ’ 
pada, vdkya, nn, mina;’ ‘con- 
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cept or notion, judgment, reasoning;’ ‘feason- 
ableness or sobriety, fancy, imagination;’ 
‘real or acttial, unreal or fanciful, ideal ’ 

‘ observation, thought, < science ; ’ ‘ concentra- 
tidn, meditation, attention ; ‘ attention, dis- 

traction' research, or 'rapport, or union, or 
hate, indifference ; ’ ‘ partiality, carelessness, i 

justice;’ ‘ desire, emotion, will etc. (3) ‘ Actioif, 
yoga,’ etc. (2) ‘ Like, dislike, toleratioi^,; ’ ‘love, 
reaction, balance;’ ‘activity, indolence, effort;’ 

‘ restlessness, fatigj^e, perseverance ;’ ‘ afct, labour, 
industry ;’ ‘ action, plan, scheme ;’ ‘ evolution. 
Involution, revolution ;’ etc. These may jje 
treated of in detail later on. In the meanwhile, 
‘some observations'as to the general relations of 
subject and object, individuals and the sur- 
roundings thfey live amidst, the more prominent 
conditions of the life of the world-process, may 
be recorded here. 

It has been said that an ,ego is literally 
imprinted with and modelled to tVe shape of a 
cognised non-ego, and that .cpgnif on by an ego 
means and is the action* of a n^-ego upon it, 
It might be questioned how it&is ^hat actioif 
cognition, and even cjesire, A 4tieh are the 
attributes of Self, subject, clever belong, or 
l^l^.poken of/as belonging, tn^'^ot-Self, object; 
and, converady, how tbie capabilities of being 
acted on, cotnised, and desired, which are the 



ittributes of Not-Self, can ever belong, or be 

t joken of, as belonging to Self. ^ The answer 
this. If we were speaking of the universal 
elf«or the pseudo-universal Not-Self, then Jt 
ould be perfectly correct to say that , jflina, 
hchha, and kriyfi, or rather their root-principles, 
:nit, Luanda,* and sat, belong exclusively to the 
Self; and guna, karma, and dravya, or rather 
:heir roof-principleS, sattva, rajas, and tamas, 

■ Delong exclusively to the Not-Self But we are 
DOW in the domain of the^^limited and tfie 
Darticular, and ar<e dealing not with abstract , 
Prtttyag-^tmA and pseudo-ab.stract Mflla-prakriti, 
Dut with limited, separate, selves and not-selves ; 
and it has been amply shown in the last two 
i chapters that a limited self means a composite 
of ^If and Not-Self, a Jiva-atom, wherein the. 
■Jiva-aspect is predominant ; while a limited not- 
'self equally* means a composite of Self and 
Not-Self, butfta composite in which the atom- 
, aspect is piralominant. The consequence of 
; this is that vve'^nd'bbth the triplets of attributes 
■present in ev^w such composite, alttiough of 
' ^urse one tripH%always predominates over the 
’other, thereloj^ iflwing ’rise to the distinction 
l^tween animateWnd inanimate. 

Thus it comes ^out that each iparate n^^ 
^olf, being ensouled a^self and thwefore being 
^ pseudo-self, assumes by the connet cion of iden- 
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tity with the universal Self, the characteristics o[ 
the latter, and this assumption takes on the form 
of a pseudo-infinite endeavour to find, and there, 
fore to spread and impose, itself everywhere^nd 
always. Hence a pseudo-infinite radiation, bj 
vibration, of each arfd every not-self, that 
is to say, of each and every piece or mass 
whatsoever of Mula-prakriti, out of the pseudd 
infinite permutations and combinatiogis of al 
possible sizes of such pieces or masses, to whicli 
it^is at all possible to apply the Adjectives 
‘ each ’ and ‘ every.’ In other words, each and 
every not-self is endeavouring pseudo-infinit^Jy 
to reproduce itself and fill infinity with its om 
form, as is now ’’nearly established even by 
physical science in the doctrine of the incessant 
and endless’ mutual radiation and rei'gistratioi 
by all objects of their own and of all jtfiers 
pictures of all qualities whatsoever, sight 
sounds, smells, etc. ; and this is the action c 
the not-selves upon the selves, ^rhich actioi 
in the selves, appears as co^tionv^ ’ 

This reproduction, it is obvicMs, takes plai 
literally. When we see an obj^f, the picture 
the object is imprinted on our>i,/etK)ft the retin 
that is to say, the retina (or purpurine, wi 
^^^'ich, as the latest researc^' go to show, t 
retina is co^red), takee o® becomes modifi 
into, the verj" shape of the Joject seen ; and t 
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;ye is, in the life of the physical plane, veritably 
the very ego that sees. In the moment of 
seeing with the physical eye, i? is inr\po3sible 
o’say: “My eye sees*^and not I.” What*is 
nvariably said and meant is : “ / see.” The I 
ind the organ of vision are here literally identical 
or all purposes. It is the .same with every 
3 ther sen.se. The immediate reason of this is 
that while in the»converse case, the activity of 
the apparent not-self is due to its hiding a self 
within, iS this case the sh^eability, which* is 
cognition, of ev^fy self is due to its hiding 
within a nst-self, a sheath, an up^dhi. As in 
the one case the not-self strives to achieve, 

I nfinity in pseudo-infinite reproduction, because 
)f havin|[ become identified with a self, and 
h^efore the universal Self ; so, in \his case, the 
ielf iiecomes limited and reflective, because of 
laving became identified with a not-self 
I In order ihat the Self and the Not-Self, so 
entirely oppmed to eadh other, should enter into 
dealings with eaSlf other, it is necessaiy that 

i ach should |pume the characteristics of the 
ther, andi si^^bating their opposition, come 
earer to * AOTh othor. The interchange of 
ubstance betw¥® nucleus and protoplasm is a • 
ood illustratioriM In this fact w^see befofSlBs 


'Verwom. d^ral Physiology. 
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the principle of the genesis of upAdhis, SheathsL 
organisms, and organs of sense and action. 'nJ 
ego becomes (wf course, illusorily and apparentlyj 
apd fo^ the time bein^) the ' organ of sense J 
action, in order to perceive the sensible or 
upon it. “The Atm 5 *’who knows (?>., unde] 
the stress of the consciousness) ‘may I smel 
this’ {becomes or is) the nose (the organ 
smell), for the sake of (experiencing) pdour. 

Such is the metaphysical significance of tht 
or,gans of sense and action. They arf the very 
Jiva for the time.’ The Jiv^ is 'identified 
them entirely while they are working. Othji 
wise there is no sufficient reason for a thiti 
* something, an instrument of mediation, ntf 
only a relation but a thing, between the onl' 
two factors of the world-process, the Sdf, on tlij 
one side, and the Not-Self, on the other. _^,Th 
they are at all distinguished as instruments 
only from the standpoint of the; abstract Self. 

The metaphysical significance ofe sense-medial 
odorous particles, saliva, ^.qjr, ether, &c., i 
similar. .The systematic and psychological! 
consistent names for these med|j^, ip Samskri 
whatever their- exact nature ™ e'^be ultimate!! 
determined to be, are prithK.?' foi" 

^ium of odour, Spas orj^alam (water) W 
t£^te, tejas or agni (fir?) f^’ vision, v^yu (aii'i 


' C^wndogya Upani^ham^lll. xii. 4*5. 
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for touch, and ikisha (ether) for sound. Tl^ese 
media are, according to the Vedanta, the five 
pervading root-elements — and *not the com- 
ip(5unds we live amicf^st — distinguislied and 
defined radically by their special sensuous dnd 
active qualities, which kre said to go in pairs ; 
thus, sound and speech with ear and vocal organ 
[belonging to AkS^ha ; vi.sion and figure-formation 
with ey« and hands belonging to agni ; and so 
forth. And their agency, to secure communion 
between*organ and .sense-oJ;ject, is metaphoric- 
ally necessitated*, in order, by the fact of per- 
vasion and diffusion through space, to give to 
the sense-object the semblance of the universal 
Self, which reaches and Includes all and is ' 
within the reach of all. This pervasion, which, 
metaphysically, is pseudo-infinite in extent, 
is ^tually reproduced in the fact of each 
brahmind^, world-system or macrocosm, being 
pervaded bv one individuality, just as much as 
the pind^nA, the mici'ocosm, a human organism, 
is pervadda by »9ne individuality. The vast 
masses of thp root-elements that serve as 
the sens^-m^a of the organisms inhabiting 
our brahfh#ij|||k foi; instance; "constitute, in 
their totality ,'*iwe body of the Ishvara who- 
the brahmSjj^ ; the unity of his si|jii- 
viduality brings iKetfeer our senses and sense- 
bjects in thes^ sense - mediqji he himself- 
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being but as an infinitesimal Jiva ' in a 
vaster brahmSnda, and so on pseudo-in finitely." 
This is why Kie Ishvaras also are called 
vibhu, pervading. It fc only the pEincipl^''of 
overlapping individualities in another view. 
Later chapters may corf^ain more on this point, 
viz., how communion between tv/o separate' 
things, subject and object, in the way of 
cognition, desire, and actioi), is possjjDle and 
takes place only because the two are also vne 
as u being, both o^f them, parts of (i higher 
individuality, a larger subject 

The remarks made in the preceding chaptg 
as to the pseudo-infinite series of involucra of 
Vhe Jiva, one within tiinother, should be recalled in 
this connection. Taking the case of vision, for 
instance, we find as the first step, that the act of 
seeing means the picturing of the object sem on 
the retina, which at that stage is for cJll purposes 
identical with, and is, the seer. But analysing 
further we find that, in tho human ^fing, the act 
of vision is by no means complet’d with this 
picturing on the retina. ' Vibrations of nerves 
convey the picture to a furthei/centre in the^ 
brain — not yet definitely deteri^-'ied by physio- 
logical investigations. PhySic^^ Research leaves 
the^matter here for the present^'But metaphysic 
deduces, as an inference, fro J. the inseparable 
conjunction of dravya, gun^and karma, that, 
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whatever that brain-centre might be ultimately 
decwed to be, it will be found that just as the 
vibrations and particles of th? oute;f visible 
objfct, transmitted thrcAgh the ether (or what- 
ever other element may finally be determinedf to 
be the*>medium of lightf and however it may be 
liamed, the»Samskrit name being tejas as said 
before), make a . .picture of that object on the 
retina, ^ the retinal picture, which has now in 
turn become ‘the outer visible object’ to the 
■ more-in\^rd-receded Jiva, is, transmitted in iftill 
more minute pai*ticles, by nerve-vibrations, to a 
(^rresponding subtler organ or brain-centre 
which is now masquerading as the seer in place, ^ 
of the eye, in the present con'dition of organisms. 

And further research wilt show the process 
repeated’ pseudo-infinitely inwards, taking the 
sheat];i into subtler and ever subtler planes of 
matter. ' 

But whilt this series of sheaths, one within 
another, ,is ■theoreticilly pseudo - infinite, in 
j practice and as a swatter of fact — if we take any 
organism, in any one cycle of space and time — 
live shall .^ece^rily find it consisting of only a 
limited and tt^j^able, number of 'such sheaths 
with one unan^^ame core, the very filmiest of ' 
films it may be,’®ut unanalysable any furlfier 
for the time beingjwhi^ in that cycle represents, 
and for all purpos^is, the very self of the Jtva. 'Hw 
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Fcom another and higher standpoint, embracinj 
a wider cycle of space and time, that film wi| 
also be^analysable, an^ be i^en to be not tht 
innermost core but only an outer sheath, hiding 
within Jtself another core which will then t* 
irreducible. Evidence of this we find ever, 
physically in comparing the earliest available 
unicellular organisms of our terrene life ami 
evolution with the latest most complex <»nes. Ii 
the human being the brain with its centres takes 
the place of the Sf'f, and is the main sfeat of com 
sciousness (from the standpoint of physjologyi 
but is hedged round and overlaid with numb« 
,, of other parts of the body, nerves, ganglia, senses, 
etc., through whicli only it can be reached, li 
the unicellular organism the nucleus is probabl; 
the centre of consciousness,^ and is, as it 
all the brain, the sense organs, etc., in onei-init 
case the Jiva has not yet learnt t‘o rnake tht 
distinction — involved in the expressions, ‘rajj 
eyes’ ‘my ears’ — between the j/ifa ^(identifief 
with the brain as centre of cOrtsciousness) and its 
sense-instluments ; and hence it has got no centrt 
of consciousness which may ^ separate fro? 
sense-instruments. But iwhe^'^d consciousness 
begins to make such distincjp^, the nucleus a' 
c^^ice resolves into a subtl^'^core (apparentl) 
but not yet positively'- de- jrmined to be th 



^ Vcrif^orn, General m toloy^y. 508. 
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nucleolus) with different parts wrapping* it 
round ; and under the continuing stress of the 
individualised co^nsciousness, there appears the 
ptpgressive development and differentiation of 
functions and instruments which is called 
evolution. 

It shouhd be noted here that the expression 
‘ my brain ’ ha.s not the same significance as 
'my ejifs’ and ‘my hands.’ Of course it has a 
certain meaning, but the consciousness of my 
brain bAng distinct and different from me i§ by 
no means so cf^finite, full, and clear in the 
ordinary naan as is the consciousness of the eyes 
and the hands being thus different and distinct. 
The expression gains fuller and fuller signi- 
ficance as the ‘ I ’ retreats further and further 
inwards* and is able to separate it*self more and 
morg actually from the physical body. ' My 
dotheS’ hSs a much fuller and clearer meaning 
than ; my Imnds and feet ; ’ ‘ my hands and feet ’ 
has a mycAlearer anti fuller meaning than ‘my 
brain.’ ‘ My s»!l*shma sharira,’ ‘ my karana 
•sharira,’ my ,soul,’ are practically (but not 
theoreticajly) itoeaningless in the mouths of 
people wRc^ |we naver succeeded, by means 
of yoga, in ^^^rating them from the outer' 
physical body. liL ^ 

This developnf^t nf the complex from the 
simple, this openiw up of separated individual 
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cowsciousness through layer into inner ’layer 
this gradual growth of nerve within nerve and 
instrument within instrument, ^ this definition of 
body within body, constitutes the evolution'of 
the individual from the standpoint of limited 
cycles. To take a fanciful illustration : it is as if 
we should, to increase the power and range and 
minuteness of our vision, first -put on a pair of 
spectacles, then add a telescope, and ou.tx that 
a microscope, and so on indefinitely. In this 
im&ginary illustrajtion the additions* are out- 
wards. In evolution, by deliberate yoga, pn the 
nivritti-mArga, the re-ascent into spirit, they 
^would be inwards, a retreating within into 
subtler and subtler planes of matter ; on the 
pravrftti-mArga, the de.scent into matter, they 
would be outwards too, each self taking ^on 
denser and denser veils of matter to enjqy the 
experiences of a greater and greateV (sdeming) 
definition of itself — ‘ I (am) thirl ‘J (am) thul 
From the standpoint of the abs/iute, on the 
other hand, all cycles and 'all evolution, all 
functions, ‘all instruments, and .all functionings 
and actual workings of them >n all possibly/ 
planes of matter, are ever comjl^tflyj^ present in 
the transcendent conscioushesfc^f'’ I — This — Not 
(affl).” W 

Thus we come back t.gaij and again to the 
fact of endless plane withjjlf vplane of matter, all | 
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permeated and pervaded by the consciousness in 
its triple aspect of jnSna, ichchh^, and kriyi. 
Let us see now how these pseud'(5-infinite planes 
of*patter can be* co-or/finated and brought into 
irganic unity with each other. Co-ordinatecf in 
act they must be; for thb etats — separate in their 
)seu(io-infifiity though they are by very consti- 
ution — are not apd cannot be mutually entirely 
Dblivioii# and inde^pendent, when the thread of 
[ha one Self runs through them all, and strings 
them toother like beads. . 

Different plants of matter, though separate 
4om, and, from one standpoint, independent of 
each other to such an extent that they may even 
seem to violate the axioms 5f geometry, cannot 
escape these axioms altogether. As usiml, we 
have disbrder as well as order, negation as well 
as a^rmation, defiance of law and yet sub- 
mission thd*eto, here as well as elsewhere. Con- 
sciousness qppmrs to transcend mathematical 
laws ; buf iSs only the universal consciousness 
of Pratyag-laimS Aat can at all be said to do so, 
and this too oyly wh^n it is considered ^ a 
^hole, coijipr^ending and at the same time 
negating tifeV^We of Mula-prakritf. Otherwise, 

It itself is th>yrjsource and the embodiment 
j ^f the unity, uniformity, the regularly 
in diversity, th\\ or brief description 
[ nf which is called^ law, and which appears ' 
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wh^ the Self is intermingled with ktala- 
prakriti (as it always is), under the changeless 
stress of thd" Absolute-consciousness, the 
Brahman. Limited individual consciousnesses 
are inseparably connected with limited etats,and 
hence can never actually transcend these laws. 
That they appear to do so from sdme stand- ' 
points is due to their identity with the' 
Pratyag-StmS. The world ofc the astrai .plane, 
whose normal inhabitants are said to be yakshas, 
gandharvas, kinn^as, nSgas, kusHhi^ndas, 
gnomes, undines, fairies, and such other nature- 
spirits, may seem to literally ‘occupy the same* 
space ’ as the physical world whose normal 
inhabitants are humans, animals, plants, 
minerals, etc. But this is not really so. All 
the facts available point to the conclusion thjt 
as soon as the human developes the body,and 
the instruments which enable him to begin to 
live consciously in the astral world a.s he does in 
the physical, he sees that che two wytrlds, at the 
most, interpenetrate, as sand and water, or water 
and air, and do not actually and literally occupy 
the same space In other wolds, planes of( 
matter, that appear utterly di^nAected from 
the standpoint of individual Consciousnesses 
limited to each plane, becor# only grades of 
density of matter from ghe^ff standpoint of a 
/ .consciousness that includes jj^fl of them. 
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This thought may now be expanded ^as 
bllows : 

The simile used above, ’’of the 'thread and the 
beads, illustrates® the fact of order' amidst 
disorder, and also covers another fact which 
is essential in the wori of co-ordinatTon. In 
the chaplet each bead touches but two others, 
6ne on each side^^ and not more than two ; and 
so too ^ find th^t sarnsAra, the world-process, 
is triple, , tri-bhuvanam, > trai-lo- 

kyam, whenever and wherever we take . it. 
This fact, tfiat dt is always a triple world, 
r^ieneyer ^nd wnerever we take it, gives the 
method of the co-ordination, for each factor of 
each such triplet is also con>iurrently connected" 
with two other triplets; and as this connection 
[extends ‘pseudo-infinitely, it results that all 
I possible planes are ringed together always. 
Thus takinrg the three planes of our world- 
system, vts., sthfila, sfikshma, and WTTJD, 
karana (rbumly corresponding to the physical, 
astral and mOTtal theosophical literature) and 
naming them F, G, and H, we should find, on 
Research, that is simultaneously connected 
with three Vri|3%, D E F. E F G, and F G H ; 
so G with E F G.'IF G H and G H I ; so H with 

G H, G H I ai^ H I J ; and taking anyi^f 
these triplets, say^ I J, the mutual relation of 
these three would ^ found to be the same as 
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that of F G H ; that is to say, to a Jiva to Whom I 
J represented the phyyoal, I would represent the 
astral and H the kSrOTa plane. And this series 
of triplets extends endlessly before D and aft^], 
Before passing on to the reason of this 
state of things, it maj' be well to note that 
the interpretation of tri-bhuvanam, the triple' 
world,’ or ‘ the three worlds,’, advanced here' 
is not exactly what is commonly un^j^rstood 
by the word, just as the inmost meaning, of 
the I sacred word, Aum, is not whatf* is com- 
monly given. Yet there is.’ no conflict or 
inconsistency between the two inteepretationji 
On the contrary, the other interpretations 
all follow necessarily from the inmost one. 
Students wonder now and then how it is 
that resembfences occur in different depart- 
ments of nature; and when it is said that,. one 
and the same statement may be interpreted 
in many ways, each correct and each applying 
to one class and one d€partmei|lD of pheno- 
mena, sober people genersvl'Iy suspect some 
sleight-of-hand. As a matt^ of fact, 
statement of a real true principle pf nature.j 
concerning one of the , iiltimatefej 'or, rather, 

. strictly speaking, penultimates, naturally applies 
to,*ll the different series of oj^enomena derived 
from and constantly emhodj^g those penulti-. 
•mates ; and the wonde^lmay as well be 



low there is difference between part md 
)art of nature as how |jhere || resemblance. 
Mula-prakriti explains t^e difference ; JPratyag- 
itfuci the resemblance. The law of analogy, 
‘as above so below,” is capable c/ a far 
wider and truer application than is now 
charily given to it, and it provides the reason 
of the existence of allegories and parables, 
in whioh there is as much literal fact as 
metaphor. Because of this universal applic- 
ability of^ bagic |aws, ‘ tri-b4\uvanam,’ when* it 
means, only three different but interconnected 
v.^*)rlds or planes of matter, according to the 
ordinary explanation of the word, means t 
something which is the necessary result of 
the metaphysical triplicity of all the life of 
united Jiva and atom, t\e., of the Jiva-atom. 
In ttis metaphysical triplicity, which is the 
inmost meaning of tri-bhuvanam, lies the reason 
for the stat(^ of things described in the pre- 
ceding paraJIaph. * 

Everywhere we llTid ^he world and the things 
^of the world divided into an inner and an outer, 
• core and* a sheath, and a third something, a 
principle, aV^ation, rather than a fact or factor, 
binding and holding these two together. This 

due to the verj^iconstitution of the Absolil^e 
as shown in the Icwioil, viz., an inner Self, an 
^‘Uter Ngt-S^lf, something, the 
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affirmative-negative Shakti, which ties the two 

together indissolubly, and yet is not a third 

strictly, but (fnly a flpetition of the positivity, 

the being, of the Self and of 'the negativity^^ho 

n6thingness, of the Not-Self. So we find, in tht 

departrhent of consciousness taken by itself, an 

outer or real world and an inner orddeal worli) 

and a third something, the abstract consciouj- 

ness, or self-consciousness, 9 r appercg^tion, oi 

pure and abstract reason, as it has been variously 

named, holding the two together. Ttiis pure oi 

abstract reason is the embodiment and sourct 

1 „ 

as said before, of all abstract laws aqd principles 
which are but forms of this self-consciousness in 
its relations to the^objects by means of which it 
may be realising itself at the time. 

“ I see thfe book before me ” — this conscious- 
ness is a consciousness of the real, the„outei 
world. “ I remember the book, in memory;, 
I have thoughts about it, f.c., f call up mental 
pictures of the book in selation to other things, 
its author, the country, press aind people in 
which and by whom if was printed and pub- 
lished and read and criticised, the other books 
the same subject which have bseiv ' written m 
other times and places, the whole history of the 
gradual growth of learning on the subject 
treated of in the book^anjl^the causes thereof, 
etc., etc.,”- -these are factor the inner, the ideal 



ivorld. * Lastly there is the consciousness (corre- 
sponding to the Absolute) which joins together 
Ld connects, in my ow^*elf, tH^se two sets of 
facts, those belonging to the ‘ me ’ and those to 
;he ‘not-me,’ and weaves them into the one 
process of my life. Tha? the thread of the Self 
ihrough the beads of the Not-Self is, or appears 
^s, buddhi, laws, ^principles, apperception, self- 
:onscio^ 5 pess, &c.., may become clearer if the 
matter is considered thus : “ I know and wish 
und act, ai|id 1 know that I kpow and wish ahd 

let” — this is self-consciousness. “ I know also 

# * 

tl^git I knew, and wished and acted before, and 
shall know and wish and act afterwards, in the ^ 
same way, when the circumstalices are the same ” 
—this is the same self-consciousness modified 
into reason, ratio-cination, rationality, the per- 
xeptiQn of the ratio, the relation, of sameness, of 
similarity, amongst not-selves, because of the 
persistence and sameness, through past, present, 
and future, the Selfi “ Such an experience, 
knowledge, desire, •• action, is ahvays followed 
by such another” — this is the same self- 
cgnsciousness modified into and stated as a law, 
aprinciplei* % 

How and why does this state of things come 
about? Why is there an outer world and 
inner world ? How ^es^his distinction between 
the ideal and the ideas and realities, arise 
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aj; all and what is the distinction between then 
precisely ? 

For answdr we R^ve to refer back to tin 
principle which is always turning up on 
side under every complication of phenomena^ 
when that complication is sifted. Pratyag-atmi 
is the unbroken continuity of the "one. Mul# 
prakriti, on the other hand, is the utterly 
discontinuous brokenness and separateness o( 
the many. The two have nothing in convnoti 
with each other : in fact they ard' ever and 
at every point entirely opposed to each other, 
And yet they are violently brought togetjjer 
into inviolable relation by the might of the 
Absolute-svabh^vk, the changeless nature of 
the Absolute. The reconciliation of these 
warring principles, each equally “invincible, 
necessitates the further principle of ‘coritinuity 
in discreteness,’ whereby each discrete thing' 
is in turn a ■ thread of continuity to even . 
more minutely discreted things and lower 
sub-divisions ; and, con\«»sely, each thread 
of continuity is in ' turn a discrete and 
sub-divisional item in a higher thread / 
continuity— and this epdlessly. <T’his principle 
applies to the constitution of a so-called 
*tom as also of solar systems which include 
smaller systems and (orrn part of larger ones 
in a series that is en^^s either way; and 
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I underlies the continuously overlapping series 
y individualities which make up the Jiva-half 
jf the world-process. ^ ^ 

: This same principle applied to the psychic 
:alf of sanis^ra, that is to say to conscious- 
less, and even there^ to the cognition al 
!ement specially (in connection with which 
t is most manifes^t), explains why there should 
be two *M*orlds to consciousness, an ideal and 
i rdal, memory and sensation, and a third 
►omething^ hojdin^ the two ^ together. Ti\e 
ipplication may b'^come clear if we endeavour 
to^understand in a little more detail what is 
the significance of memory and the other ^ 
allied psychological processes, and how and 
why they come into existence. 

TJje ABsolute may be correctly described as 
an etejnal sensation in which the universal Self 
in one sin^e act of consciousness senses the 
non-existence^of .the Not-Self ; that is to say, of 
Ull possibly f^udo-infiihite not-sclves in all the 
three divisions of tiftTfc — past, present and future ; 
of space — length, JDreadth and depth ; ofimotion — 
^iproach, r^ess, and rhythmic vibration. Now 
each indiviSfia^, separate,, Jiva or self, out of the 
whole mass of pseudo-infinite Jivas or selves, 
the totality of which is unified in and by tl^ 
Pratyag-itm^, must ^so fiecessarily reproduce in 
^Itself this one singl3S|^t of consciousness, this 
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tryly unique sensation, this all-embracing, all. 
exhausting ejyserience, by reason of its identity 
with thi^ universal Sel£; and yet it is impossible 
also for it to do so, because of its limitedness, 
The reconciliation of these opposed necessities 
gives rise to the ideaf world in which we can 
‘ look before and after ’ simultaneousfy (compara* 
tively only), as distinguished frpm the real world 
in which we can have onlyrone sensation at a 
time (again only comparatively), successively.' 

Thus, to begip with, the ipdivfldual self 
requires two acts of consciousness to sense the 
non-existence of a single not-self. It cann®t 
, compass this in one act, like the universal Self 
It must first sense the existence, and then sense 
the non-existence of that not-self In the second 
place, it has to deal with pseudo-infinite ,qot- 
selves ; it can sense them all only in, so to say, | 
twice pseudo-infinite acts of consciousness, which 
means, in other words, in endless,;acts of con- , 
sciousness, extending through fflhdless time, I 
through endless space ^ anti*' through endless 
motion. Confining ourselves for the moment to^ 
the case of one self dealing with one not-self, wj 
see that that self first .senses aH6 "asserts the 
existence of that not-self (as identical with itself), 
aiRl secondly senses and asserts the non- 
existence of that same ».ot-self (as non-identical 
with itself). The word embodies ^ 
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hat we know as memory. The imposition of 
ontinuity on an ever-changing not-seif by a 
elf, in consequence and by viAue of its own 
Oljtinuity, is vmhory of that not-self. * Putting 
he matter in another form, while all the possible 
past, present, and futur* of the world-jirocess is 
completely and simultaneously present in the 
consciousness of the Pratyag-Stmh, it unfolds, as 
a mSy^ic or illqsive appearance of procession^ 
only gradually and in succession in the actual 
life of th<| individual ; and the constant partici- 
pation of the individual self In the omniscience 
latent and ever-present in the Pratyag-atm^ , 
constitutes the inner ideal world whieh is made 
up of memory and expectaftion and derivative^ • 
mental processes. Consider, in this connection, 
the fact 'that, even in ordinary usage, the word 
present never means an imaginary point of time 
dividing, as with a razor, the past from the 
present, but always a period, thus, ‘ at the 
present tim^’ ‘ at present,’ ‘ in this present life,’ 

‘ the present circun^tances ’, etc., etc. 

, This statement is. However, not cpmplete by 
jtself, 

Firstly* ‘i^ the separate self oan freely parti- 
•^'pate in the omniscience of the Pratyag-StmS, 
how is it that our recollection and our previ^^on 
are so very limited, s^ very erroneous i Not 
in a million ca^emember or forecast any- 
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facts beliind and beyond this present bi..„ 
and even the facts of the present life are but, 
very im perfectly remembered and prevised, 
The answer to this is thkt while, metaphysically, 
this continuity of memory and expectation*® 
the individual self is (derived from the con- 
sciousness of the Pra1}ag-atmk, practically andi 
actually it is derived from the consciousness' 
of the individual of the next higher order,' 
the Ishvara or ShtrktmA, just as in tTie c^se 
of the connecting unity of sense-media whence 
limitations. And es to the positive errors and 
forgettings within those limitations, they arc^ 
due to the general causes which make know- 
tddgc and ignorance, recollection and forgetful- 
ness, truth and error, possible, nay, necessary, 
in the world-prccess at large ; these causes may 
be dealt with later in the chapters on cognitjtSh. 

Secondly (and this is the more relevant to 
our present purpose), there is the difference 
between the possibility pf partic^ation and 
actual participation. As so^pp as*^ there is a 
positive act of memory, ov positive act of pre- 
vision or expectation, it becomes distinct from^ 
the possibility of such recollection and .prevision. 
One piece, so to say, of the latent has become 


^See Chap, xiii., supra^ for the |jgnificance of the expression, 
‘ the next higher individual.' 
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atenf, and the general latency remains^ a 
itency as ever before. And all this while, 
rom the standpoint of^the AlJfeolute, there is 
10 difference af all between latency and 
)atency ; for, in the Absolute, all things which 
ire limited and can be distinguished are exactly 
)n the same level of etat, in the same way, 
md not one within or higher or lower than, 
or in ^^y way (different from another. The 
answer to this question, the reconciliation of 
these inconsistencies, can lie only in this, that 
what is laten{ to 'one is also jktent to it in turn 
ajid simultfineously to others, while what is • 
patent to one is also latent to it in turn and^ 
simultaneously to others ; aiM thus the equality 
of all is brought about, all existing simultane- 
ously from the stand-point of the Absolute, all 
servijig as latent and patent, ideal and real, one 
within another, at the same time. The facts 
recorded by physical science as to the (pseudo- 
•infinite).regi|j^ration by each atom of all sights 
and sounds*, etc., etre helpful in understanding 
this. 

We may endeavour to illustrate the fact thus. 

If a spectate* wandered unrestingly through the 
halls of a vast museum, a great art-gallery, at 
the dead of night, with a single small lamp«n 
one hand, each of yie natural objects, the 
pictured scenes, the ^tues, the portraits, would ’ ^ 
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be illumined by that lamp, in succession, for a 
single moment, ^while all the rest were in dark- 
ness, and^after that sing^ mornent. would itself 
fall' into darkness again. Let there now be obt 
one but pountless such spectators, as many in 
endless number as the objects of sight within the 
place, each spectator meandering ifi and out 
incessantly through the great j:rowd of all the' 
others, each lamp bringing momentarily into 
light one object, and for only that spectator who 
holds that lamp. T,his immens^ aijd i/hmoving 
building is the rockbound ideation of the change- 
less Absolute. Each lamp-carrying spectator 
out of the countless crowd is one line of con- 
sciousness out of the p.seudo-infinite lines of 
such that make up the totality of the one 
universal consciousness. Each coming into li^t 
of each object is its patency, is an experien(je ol 
the Jiva ; each falling into darkness its lapse 
into the latent. From the standpoint of the 
objects themselves, or of the univer^l conscious- ' 
ness, there is no latency,, nc/» '‘ patency. From 
that of the lines of consciousness, there is. Why ^ 
there is this appearance of lines of consciousness! 
should be clear from all that has gofie'before. 

We see then that whenever and wherever 
we'^take the world-process, we .shall find it to 
consist of an outer plane of grosser matter 
which corresponds to a^^tnakes up the real 



lorld, the patent, and an inner plan(^ of 
ubtler matter which makes up^the ideal world, 
orresponding to the >atent. At ej^ch stage, 
Jiva-core consists of matter of the inner 
)lane while its outer upadhi consists ^of matter 
)f the outer plane ; Ad when a person says : 

‘ I think,* “ I act,” it means that the matter 
of the inner coi^e, which is the I for the time 
being^is actual^, positively, modified by, or 
is* itself modifying in a certain manner, the 
outer r^l v^^rlc;), literally i|i the same kinU of 
though vastly subtler, way as a glass may 
reflect an* image, or a compressed wire-spring 
may push back the object which compresses 
it. The ideality of the inner processes is due 
to the fact that the inner film of matter is 
peeing and masquerading, for the time, as the 
truly immaterial Self. 

Let us take some concrete facts to illustrate 
the above cemarks. The lower we descend in 
the scal^ d| living ofganisms, the less we find 
of that mdividfiiflity^ that self-consciousness, 
which looks ‘ before and after,* of memory and 
•expectation in short. And the less we find 
of these, tlie hazier is the distinction between 
inner and outer, ideal and real. But as in no 
living organism which persists through ^en 
two moments of tim^ can there be an utter 
absence of a urffsied consciousness, of an < 
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indi\{jduality, of the sense of ‘ before and after,’ 
however vague and dim it may be, so can 
there not be an utter absence of inner core 
and outer sheath. But in the higher organisn;^, 
this distinction of a persisting core and a more 
or less changing sheath fs much more definite. 
In the average man the sukshma-sharira (so 
named in the VedSnta system, and corres- ' 
ponding to the astral, or rather astro-usvental, 
body of theosophical literature), made of «a 
finer'grade of matte^, than that ^hich composes 
the physical plane we know of, is the inner 
'core. This forms the individuality, the thread. 

continuity, the ‘ present,’ in which the past 
and future, the before and after, of one physical 
life-period of a human being are conjoined, 
amidst the changes of his physical body ai^ 
surroundings. The physical body itself hg^ a 
certain ‘ form and shape ’ imposed upon it by 
this inner body, which form, roughly^ speaking, 
persists like an external tfiread of jf|ot;tinuity, 
through the constant changes of^the material of 
the body. «This but illustrates c the p.seudo- 
infinite repetition of every principle ip nature. , 
The physical body is sheatb to the Astral ; but 
in the physical body itself a still further dis- 
tinclBon is made between a grosser and a finer, 
and the former, the grosser, portion becomes 
sheath to an inner less gjgfs, which becomes 
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distinguished as a liftga-deha, a type- 

oody (or etheric double, in theosophical 
literature). ^ 

•,To put the matter in other worJs: of» the 
pseudo-infinite variations of the logion, due to 
the pseudo-infinite variations of the ‘ this ’ con- 
tained iiT that logion, each variation may be 
regarded as representing one life-course, one 
line 0^ consciousness. This one life-course, one 
line of consciousness, taking the case of the 
averag^ humay individuaj, is represented by 
the inner sfikshgia-sharira v^liich contains latent 
,in itself .the whole of the unfoldment of the’ 
actual life of that individual, as the seed 
contains the tree. As 011*6 single ‘ present,’ it 
includes all the time-divisions, past and future, 
oj" thaf life within itself Because of this fact, 
tha^Jiva can range in memory and expectation 
over the” whole of this one physical life ; to 
him the wheje of it is in a manner present 
at every i^oment ofi his life, because it is all 

present fn the'sfikshma-sharira which is the 

■* 

ensouling cotiC of his physical sheath and is 
, himself ^ But his memory and expectation 
cannot beyond the limits' of the present 
life, because the individuality of the sfikshma- 
sharira does not extend over other physical 
births. If, however,, by development of mind, 
by persistent intronaection and metaphysical dr* 
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even psycho-philosophical and abstract thought, 

helped by yogic practices (which are onlv 
scientifically systematise processes of education 
of special' faculties), a Jiva adva'nces in evolution 
to the stage when he separates himself as mucli 
from the' suk-shma-shaiwa as from the sthilla- 
sharira or physical body, then the 'Stlkshnia- 
sharira loses, in and to him, its character of 
inner core, and becomes n^erged wifjj the 
physical into the outer sheath, and another 
body, now called the k^rana-sharira, m^de of a 
still subtler grade 'of matter, ^(akes the place 
•■of the inner core. This process isj repeated,, 
i^d infinitum in the endless spirals of evolution 
' including system 'within system. Such is 
the metaphysic of the facts stated in Tk 
Secret Doctrine (iii. 551 et seq.) that,* to the 
Logos of our solar system, all the planes of that 
system are as the sub-planes of one plane. 
They would be to him, one out^r real world ; 
his own inner, ideal, world would ^e a« grade > 
beyond. It is like this : if ibere were beings 
who had seijse-experience of only solid. matter, ^ 
to them liquid matter would be in the place of, 
soul, spirit, inner or ideal substatice ; but if 
they should gradually grow very familiar with 
wat^, and begin to have some experience of 
gaseous matter, then soUd and liquid would 
,, become ranged as degrees ^sub-divisions of the 
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uter" plane lo them, and air would take the place 
f soul, spirit, etc. ; as air grew familiar, racfiant 
aatter, or ether, or whatever otht?t name might be 
4ven to the nexi: degree of matter, vvbuld take 
ts place as principle of continuity and support 
Liid unification, in actiial life and ih general 
jstimation* Witness, in illustration of one aspect 
)f this fact, the various theories of the earlier 
Grreekjphilosophers, who endeavoured to reduce 
thf universe to one single element, earth, water, 
fire, air, |tc., successively ; and in illustration of 
another aspect thereof, the* modern scientific 
theories w^th respect to ether. Modern scientists ^ < 
have collected together and discussed all th^ 
attributes assigned to this* hypothetical ether, 
and pointed out that they are in most instances 
exactly -the opposite of those assigned to the 
kiTq^wn kinds of matter. As a matter of fact, 
the list ot attributes thus given, e.g.y continuity, 
unlimitedness, homogeneity, non - atomicity, 

' structui-ele^ess, gravitationlessness, friction- 
lessness,’etc., etc^4s not a list of attributes of 
^ny kind of matter or Mula-pral^riti, but of 
^Pratyag-^tma. But it always happens in the 
history of^folution, that each subtler and more 
pliable grade of matter, in its relation to the 


^See f.i., A. E. Dolbear. Machinery of the, Universe, 
93 (Romance of Scienc«i£eries). 
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neyt den.ser and more resistent, displays ^,5 
characteristics ^which Pratyag-atma generally 
displays^^ towards |Iula-prakriti, viz., the 
characteristics of being a source of existence 
and support, and of supplying a basis of 
continuity, of lubrication, whereby the resis- 
tant and separate are brought into relation with' 
each other with the least possible friction, are 
unified. It is worthy of rema*"!: in pasting that 
the Samskrit word sneha, means oil, "or' 
moisture, or water;, as well jjs Ipve/which is 
Pratyag-atmA in the desire-?spect, desire for 
unity. We may well entertain the suppositiont 

V therefore, that when modern scieiice, becoming 
more and more familiar with radiant matter and 
protyle and ether, etc., shall have discovered 
their real properties, they will all fall into Ijne 
with the kinds of matter now better knr;wn; 
and a new and hypothetical element will have 
to be assumed, with these same cbaracteristics 
of Pratyag4tm&, to explain the otlfirwii^e para- 
doxical behaviour of the kno^h kinds. Pauranic 
and theosophical literature spea'cs of two such 
elements, after ether or Ikasha, to be .discovered 
within the liniit's of our nranvantara^, which have 
been already referred to before, viz., the mahat 
or^'&di-tattva and the buddhi or anupddaka- 
tattva. , 

The co-ordination ofj^^hese pseudo-infinite 



lanes of matter, then, is to be found in the ^act 
liat, whenever and wherever we take it, we find 

I 

he world-process as ^ limited brahm^nda, 
/)vorld - system,* small or large, which is a 
ri-bhuvanam, a tri-loki, a system of three worlds 
)r layers or planes of raatter, and neitlier more 
lor less, ^hat is to say, every Jiva, wherever 
knd whenever he lives, lives in a world-system 
which iB him lia^, three factors : an outer or real 
world, an inner or ideal world, and the all- 
embracirl|r cons<^iousness — \^hich connects nhe 
two, and which, hping itself essentially and fully 
fver-prescnt, is the basis of every ‘ present,’ 
whatever stretch of time and space and motion 
that lower present or ideal nfay include. In our 
system, to average humanity, the outer world is 
the world of the physical plane and the sthftla- 
shary-a; the inner, of the astro-mental plane and 
: the sfikshma-sharira ; the abstract conscious- 
j ness (the ^ingiples or outlines on which the 
^ndividoal i^constructed, the basic constituents 
of his nathre, thte» special aspect or mode of 
the one consck)Usness which that individual is 
jntended ^o manifest, anger, or love, or art, or 
philanthropy?, etc., in pseudo-infinite variety), of 
the k^rana-sharira, the causal body, which is the 
of the others, in a way corresponding^to 
that in which the ^bsolute-consciousness is 
the cause of all that f^urs within it. When, by ’ 
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evplution and the opening up of the paths of 
individual consciousness through the layers of 
the shkshma-sharira, tfce latter and its material 
wWl become as much ‘ object' to the conscious, 
ness as „the physical body and its material are 
now, then the k^ratia \fill take the place of the 
shkshma, and the abstract consciousness wilf 
retire to a subtler plane of matter, which has 
been called the buddhic, o,r* niahJ- 

karatia, or gt'N, turiya, etc.; and then the rangs 
of* memory and expectation wjll exte^^id beyond 
the present life' to past a,nd future ^births, 
because the k^rana-body has a more extensi^if 
‘ present,’ and lasts through many physical 
births, even as the slikshma-sharira lasts through 
all the changes of the physical body in one birth. 
From the standpoint of the k^rana-body, php- 
cal births-deaths are as bright-dark fortnights; 
or even day-nights, of physical life would be to 
the sdkshma-sharira. . « 

More as to the full significance og'th^ present^ 
may appear later in the cha^xters dealing with 
cognition in a second part of cthis work. 
may now pass on to certain inferences from thf 
facts stated above ; but .before dofn^ 'so it may 
be noted that a fact— useful to bear in mind 
iif systematising apparently disjointed and 
otherwise inconsistent-deeming and confusing 
statements in old SaiiiJfrit and theosophica I 



^rature— is that the same words are emplojjed, 
d for reasons existing in the nature of things 
shown above, to in<;Jicate al)stract general 
^ciples and tj^pes which have a universal 
){)lication, and also special facts which are 
iculiar.only to a particular locality or system, 
hus {d) •atm^, \b) buddhi, (d:) manas — each 
aving one universal sense, vis., {a) the Self, (p) 
le unjjying reas6p, which is but the Self holding 
Dgether the many and so appearing as a network 
f laws, ^d^(^:) (fhe distinguishing and separat- 
intelligence~are occasionally used in theo- 
ophical literature in another sense, vis., the 
hree subtlest planes of matter out of the seven/ 
)f 'Which our solar systeifi consists. When 
ill the seven planes are taken as sub-planes 
)f^ne cosmic plane; these may be regarded as 
:om^osing the inner core to the outer sheath 
made up of the other four; even as the three 
subtler sub-^laijes of the physical plane supply 
the materia^for the ‘ inner ’ etheric double, that 
pervades afid holcfeitogether the outer body com- 
posed of the foiir grosser sub-planes, of physical 
jnatter, vis^., solid, liquid, gaseous, and etheric. 

The ne(;6s'5ary corollary from the above state- 
ments is: that planes of matter which may be 
very different from each other, which may •be 
mutually uncognisable^ by, and even as non- 
existent to, the Jivas^^fljdinarily inhabiting them,' 
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having sheaths and bodies made of or corre. 
sponding to ti^em, will always be seen from tht 
standpoint of a highertjiva, having a sufficiently 
extensive consciousness, to be graded or relaftd 
to each .other in some way or other. We can 
conceive of beings whoSe bodies are made of air, 
and of others made of fire-flames. ’These two' 
sets of beings might even interpenetrate without 
being conscious of each other But a ^va who 
was familiar with both kinds of matter inwall 
their forms woulfl be able* to (|l|5stinguisli 
between the two, and see the gradation between 
' the atoms, composing the one and the othut 
V kind of matter. A mosquito can walk upon the 
surface of water ; lor all practical purposes, the 
water is to it just as hard and resistant as stone. 
It is not so to the fish. The fish* and ^he 
mosquito may not be able to understan*;!; the 
one how the other lives and moveS f« water, 
and the other how the one can \w\lk u/m the 
the surface of it without being imr#ters,pd. Man“ 
can understand both thinf!?; Pseudo-infinite 
neccssarily’are these diversities of consciou.sness,j 
and each plane and each kind of rqfitter corre* 
sponding to each variety of this 'diversity is 
again pseudo - infinite in extent of space, 
tifrie, and motion, as already said. From the 
narrow standpoint, whi^h knows of only one, 

, each may seem to excl]|^ even the possibility , 
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if others ; so that if one said that there were 
iving beings whose bodies were composed of 
iubtler matter, that our ejfth was thronged with 
;h^ so that our Bodies and theirs were passing 
through each other very often and in entire 
inconsciousness of each* other’s existence, the 
itatement ‘would ordinarily either not be 
lelieved, as involving a breach of geometrical 
ixiomij^or if bebpved, would be regarded as 
disproving those axioms. But to a higher and 
broader ottlopk l^oth kinds 0/ matter and thteir 
corresponding lines of consciousness fall into 
tijeir proper places, and the graded relations to 
each other of these planes of matter, by inter- 
penetration, without violation of any mathe- 
matical laws, also become apparent. 

i^nd thus another connected corollary is 
seen«to be that, by metaphy.sical deduction, the 
so-called fourth and fifth and higher dimen- 
sions of sf^ce, can really not be anything 
differing ^ in% kind from the known three 
dimensions.* Thiht three dimensions them- 
, selves, length, • breadth and depth, are but 
janeties of the one fact of co-existence which 
's the essAftal and tlie whole 'significance of 
space. Three straight lines intersecting each 
other at right angles at one central point 
give us these three diipensions. But a million, 

^ billion, a pseudo-^ifinite number, of such 
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triplets of lines can intersect each other at 
the same central point ; that is to say, a 
pseudo-ipfinite numbA' of straight lines can 
intersect each other at that point at angfts 
of all possible degrees ; and we can therefore 
justifiably speak of a*^ pseudo-infinite number 
of dimensions of space. In any o'cher sense,' 
all so-called new dimensions resolve them- 
selves into cases of interpenetration in»warious 
ways ; and interpenetration itself, it is clear,' 
is but the co-existence of atoms, or |liolecules, 
or component particles, in , special positions 
towards each other. The case would b» 
'exactly similar with dimensions and divisions 
of time and motion. 

The question of how the consciousness of a 
Jiva expands so as to embrace more ahd m,9re 
planes of matter is one of general evolution, 
or of practical yoga when endeavoilred to be 
accomplished deliberately. ^ 

The nature itself of the process e;c^ansion 
of consciousness is nothing '^jaarticularly recon- 
dite or mysterious. All education is such 
expansion. A .Jiva takes up a nqw subject 
of study, a riew line X)f livelihoocJ, a ne" 
department of life and mode of existence, and 
forthwith a new world is opened to him, and 
his consciousness flows out into, and becomes 
co-extensive with, andwssimilates, that ne" 



;or\d* In its other aspect, of (comparatively) 
imultaneous communion, we find other illus- 
rations. Take the casejbf an (^dinary govern- 
Tf^nt. The consciousness of an cffficer, in 
:harge of the police-administration of a silb- 
district is co-ex tensive with the police-affairs of 
that district ; that of another in charge of its 
revenue-administration is similarly co-extensive 
with i^evenue-iiffairs ; and so with a number 
of other departments of administration, medical, 
educatiol^al, arhpricultural, commercial, muni- 
cipal, etc., siSe by side in th^ same sub-district. 
3ut thera are larger districts made up of 
lumbers of these sub-districts, and still larger^ 
divisions of country made** up of numbers of 
these districts ; and at each stage there are 
adminish*ative officers in charge of each depart- 
ment, whose consciousness may be said to 
include the consciousnesses of their subordinates 
in that demrtrpent, exclude those of their com- 
peers, and in turn included in those of their 
uperiors. * The ill(ire complicated the machinery 
)f the goverryment, the better the, illustration 
vill be of inclusions and exclusions and partial 
complbfc^coincidences and over-lappings and 
-ommunions of consciousness. At last we come 
to the head of the government, whose conscious- 
ness may be said to include the consciousnesses, 
whose knowledge and^ower include the know- 
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ledges and powers, of all the public servants of 
the land, whose consciousness is so expanded as 
to enable him to be in %3uch with them all and 
feel, and 'act through them alf constantly. ' 
officer promoted through the grades of such 
an administration wouW clearly pass through 
expansions of consciousness. A more common' 
illustration, which may appear to show out the’ 
so-called immediacy of consck'usness l^ter, is 
that of friends and relatives. Two friends may’ 
be so intimate with each oth(^r, hus^nd and 
wife, and member/ of a joint /amily, may love 
' and be in rapport with each other so much, that, 
^Jhey have a ‘ common life,’ a ‘ common feeling,’ 

' a ‘ common conscicfusness.’ But it should be 
, borne in mind that, strictly speaking, there is no 
more immediacy in the one case than in the other, 
but only quicker cognition. Consciousness of.tte 
particular, the limited, working unavoidably 
through an upAdhi, necessarily dpaks^with time 
as with space, and the tifne-elemet]^ is always ^ 
a definite element, however iafinitesirfial it may 
be in any given case, "fhe wor(^ ‘ immediate ' , 
in such cases has only a comparative signi-, 
ficance, as is apparent from the fcfcl 'that the 
time of transmission of a sensation, from the 
ende-of a nerve to the seat of consciousness, 
has been distinctly and definitely calculated in 
the case of living organi&Dis. 
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Sucli expansion of consciousness, then, is not 
in its nature more mysterious and recondite 
than any other item in^the world-process, but 
a 'thing of daily* and hourly occurreftce. ^In 
terms of metaphysic it is the coming of 'an 
individual self into relation with a larger and 
larger not»self. The processes of yoga are 
fio more and no less methods of education- 
using ^he worcj ^ in its true significance of 
*str«ngthening, developing, e-ducing or forth- 
leading ^ faculties already existent but weak 
or latent— than |he processes followed in the 
pillion schools and colleges of modern life, 
for developing the physical and mental powers- 
of children and youth. Evdry act of attention, 
of concentration, of regulation and balancing, 
of ^deliberately ‘joining’ and directing the self 
to an object, or to itself, of con-y«^-ating or 
en-^a^-ing> it to or in anything, is an act of 
yoga, in tEe strict sense of the word, and 
'■every such^ct is a help to the development 
and expansion of'-ihe individual consciousness. 



CHAPTfR XVI. 


Summation. i 

A^l the main facts conncctecf with ^^vas and 
with atoms have,' it seems, been generally 
' brought out and summed up now. .Only one, 
vmore point deserves a word. It concerns the 
distinction betweeff the universal and the 
, singular, and the relation between them, which 
Vas mentioned before. This triplet, belonging 
equally to Jivas and to atoms, and so part of™ 
summation of the world-process, could not well 
be discussed before some general potion had 
been gained of the distinction betw^ n the ideal 
world and the real world, the <fOrmer being, as it 
were, a complete and standing picture or plan of 
the stream of successive events which make up, 
the latter, and ' so occupying, the V)nd to the 
other, the position of universal to singular. 

The aphorisms of Ny^ya, as we now have 
them, classify and describe the constituents of 
, Sams^ra in terms of cogil|ion, in their subjedwt 
^ 306^ 
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spcct, as, viz.^ the means of knowledge, ^thc 
nowable, doubt, certainty, fallacy, etc., etc. On 
he other hand the exJtant aphorisms of the 
/^^isheshika schdol classify them as ^objecU of 
mowledge, in their objective aspect, in terms of 
he cognised. Thus Kanada, the author of the 
^aisheshika aphorisms, states that there are six 
primary padarthas or objects, viz., dravya, guna, 
karmaiiSam&nya| ,vishesha and samav^ya. The 
first three have been discussed before. The 
next th^e ^meab respectively, the ‘ universal or 
general ' the singular or special,' and * relation 
or juxtaposition 

As has been often indicated before, the one 
true universal is the Pratyag-^tma ; the many, 
the manifold singular, the multitude of singulars, . 
is^Mfll^-prakriti ; and the peculiar bond that: 
exi6j:s between them is the real samavAya- 
sambandhfti, literally, the ‘firm bond of juxta- 
^position.’ ^esiide this one universal there is, 
strictly ^p^iking, no * other universal, but only 
‘ generals So, ijfesid^ the true singulars of the 
Ktat, there is^ no other real singular, but only 
I ‘ specials \ The characteristic of these generals 
and speciafs is that each one of’ them is general 
to lower specials, and at the same time special 
to a higher general. In other words, v^iiile 
Pratyag-4tm^ is uniyersal, and Miila-prakriti 
singular, the Jiva-afe|^ is individual or par-.y 
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ticular, combining and reconciling it! itself* botli 
universal and siiwular. 

Some difficulty in 4he expression of this 
thought i5 occasioned by the fafct that while tjjt 
mc&ning of universal and general and special is 
comparatively fixed and free from ambiguity, 
such is not the case with the significations of 
singular, individual and particular, as the words* 
are currently used.^ The underUdng philjjgpphi- 
cal idea of their mutual relatior being indet^r- ’ 
minate, the expression is naturally doubflful also. 
And this very haziness of the ide^ is at th^i bottom 
^of the long-lasting dispute between thadoctrines ^ 
^f nominalism and realism and their various 
'modifications. As •a matter of fact, in the 
^ world around us, we actually find neither the 
>rue One, nor the true Many or Not-®ne, 
itself. What we do find always instead is a one 
which is also a 7nany at the same time. \Ve 
distinguish between the two by emphasising 
within ourselves the Jiva-aspect, aspect 

of self-conscjppsness and Pif#tyag-&tma, and, 
from the standpoint thereof, beholding the 
Not-Self in juxtaposition to and yet in separ- 


* An instance of this may be seen in the divers arrangements 
made^f the triplets of the categories of Kant ; thus at p. 221 of 
Schwegler’s History of Philosophy ^ the triplet of ‘totality, 
plurality and unity ’ is arranged in^^n order the reverse of that 
.followed in the original of Kant, lb 
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ation from the Self. The facts, so viewed,^ are 
clear. The one and the mapy, the abstract 
and the concrete, the general and the special, 
universal a*nd the singular, are jusi as 
inseparable as back and front, as ^has been 
often said before. Thdy are inseparable in fact 
as well a% in thought (which also is a fact 
though manufactured in subtler material). But 
the pitfaseologyi j*equires to be settled in accord- 
^ arfce with this /fact and thought It may be 
suggest^ hereUhat the settlement should be 
thus; Tne word. ‘ universar 'should be confined 
• to the trwe One, the Pratyag-^tm^, and to the' 
modifications and manifestations of its unity^ 
vi2.^ the laws of the pure*reason, the abstract 
laws and principles which underlie the details 
0^ the 'world-process and are as it were the 
trafjsformations of the Pratyag-^tm^ itself in 
association with the diversity of Mfila-prakriti. 
The woi^ ‘.singular’ should similarly be 
confin^cj tithe true* Many, the t^ly separate. 
As the universal* is .,the One jjnich includes 
and supports *all, so the singular is the exactly 
opposite ^one that would exclude all else ; it 
indicates *t 1 ie pseudo-ultimate * constituents of 
many, which may well, for practical 
convenience, be technically called ‘atom/ ‘anu’ 
param-^nu/ Foj that which is between 
these two ones, a ^Aething which is a on^ 
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and a many at the same time, a whole 
composed of p^ts, the word ‘ particular ’ seems 
appropriate. Such a* ‘ particular ’ would be 
‘ general ' (an imitation of the Universal) to th^Je ’ 
it includes and supports and holds together, and 
‘ special ’ (an imitationmf the singular) to that 
by which it itself is supported along 'With other* 
co-particulars ; all so-called inanimate sub* 
stances, all sheaths and bodi^t of the s^^called 
animate, all objects of cognition or desircor’ 
action, all genera and species,l*types, llib-types 
and archetypes, would thus ,be ‘particulars.’ 
The word ‘ individual ’ is peculiar ; it would be,, 
»useful if it were confined to the Jiva-atom, which 
combines the true universal and the true singular, 

^ rather than only generals and specials. It is not 
'*$ratyag-atma only, nor Mdla-prakriti only, hjJt 
b^h ; and yet, because of the unfixable, inde- 
finite, pseudo-infinite nature of the "atom, the 
Jiva-atom may be called a partjrjular also. 
Whenever'i'jid wherever we may talpe an actual 
individual JP^-atom, the^ ato^-portidn of it, its 
sheath, will De found to be » definite that 
merges on both sides into the in-de-finite ; it is, 
an infinitesimal fraction, , on the ohfe hand, of 
a pseudo-infinite universe, and, on the other, it 
is G pseudo-infinite '‘inultiple of infinitesimal 
fractions. “ Creatures, o^ects, definite thihgs, 
y "begin in the in-de-finit^nd end in the in-de- , 
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finite'; thej* are de-finite only midway between 
the two.” ^ 

If we were defining ,the m5in items of the 
world-process irj terms of the Absolute, ^ the 
jiva-atom would ordinarily be called the indi- 
vidualised Absolute, ijnd a world-'hystem a 

• particularised one ; the Absolute itself being 
•then comparatively called the universal Abso- 
lute. But in view of the statements made in the 

• prfc^ng paragraph, it would appear to be 
almost %nore consistent and systematic to, call 
the Jivc^atbm a singularis’od Absolute. Yet, 

^ though, ip strictness, this would be the better, 
description, still, for all practical purposes o^ 
metaphysical research — for the reasons for which ' 
the Jiva-atom may be regarded as a particular 
also—it, is more useful to employ the express!^ 
‘ itijlividualised Absolute.’ The ‘ individualjly ’ 
of \he ^iva in the Jiva-atom is more pre- 
dominant » than the ‘singularity’ of the atom 
''therein foAsuch purposes. m 

On the* above»y/iew, recognisir^r the nature 
and the necessity of’ the conrvi^ion between 
^ the One and the Many, it becomes easy t& see 
what the Hftie mean of reconciliation is between 
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Bhagavad-Qttd. ii. 28. 
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nominalism and realism. Every object, being! 
a Jiva-atom, or^a conglomerate of Jlva-atoms,| 
is general and special^ abstract and concrete,! 
at one aiid the same time. Therefore, when tjte' 
new-born infant opens its eyes for the first time, 
it necessarily sees n^enus ‘woman’ as well 
as the special ‘(individual) mothel*,’ at om 
and the same time. As soon as we see am 
object, we see its generality 1 as well*«is it, 
speciality. Whenever we see a; we see aM 
at once the possibility, inherent in tht one, of 
a pseudo-infinity of that one, i.e., of such ones. 

■ The One is universal ; a one reproduces 

‘lOne ; the universality of the true One reappears 
as the generality an’d the pseudo-infinity of the 
illusive one. 

"^^This fact is embodied in the grammatical I 
aB|xes : ‘ ness,’ ‘ ship,’ ‘ hood ’ (in English), and I 
‘ tS ’ or ‘ tva ’ (in Sarnskrit), expressive of* the I 
abstract and of quality, which can 1^ added on^ 
to any nP.nn or adjective. It significant 
that abstratf^ess and generaftty should belong 
to, and be ^pressible exclusively in, terms j 
of quality ; for quality or guna corresponds,! 
to jft^na, which in turn corresponci's ’ specially 
with Pratyag-^tm^,, the one universal and 
abstract. Abstract!^ indeed means reduction 
into terms of Pratya^tm^, making a rrwr'^and 

. therefore a pseudo-««fvfcpal, of that which was 
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xed up Vith and part of the many. ^So 
1, the concrete is mostly expressed in terms 
motion or karma, >*which corresponds to 
;jya, which corfesponds to the Not-Self ^ as 
itness the fact that so many names,. or nouns 
riginate in verbs. Finally, the relation of the 
wo is embodied in the dravya, substance, noun 
Dr name, which combines act and fact, character- 
istic aiiion and m,uality, in a ‘ thing,’ and corres- 
ponds to the ) hidden Negation-Shakti that 
i manifest its various forms in the declensional 
j changes of termination of the noun (in the 
tolder languages, for the separate prepositions ” 

I of modern languages are artifical separations oP 
■ these terminational affixes)'. 

From these observations it is clear that the_^ 
ti^iverscd ^ is one ; the singular many ; amr 
gen^ra-species p.seudo-infinite ; and that 
where and always, there is the possibility of 
^distinguisling the concrete from the ^stract by 
,the met^ aldition of ^ness’ ; in oth^words, by 
j concentrating th^onpness and jJjnversality of 
the Self upoi* and into the coircrete, and ^o of 
discovering^ an endless series, in an endless 


It 

it may also be noted here that the Vaisheshika system calls 
the highest, or, rather, the one Xxi universal, by the napie of 
tiniv|j:sal being, satti-simanya^^^ which, plamly, 

is the objective name for the ; and the lowest or true singular 
t calls anu or fttom, which i^jut another name for the Etat. 
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gradation, of concepts, ideas, types', archetypj 
etc Plato seeps to have spoken of only ont 
archetypal world, whil#the legitimate inferences 
from the logion require a pseudo-infinity. J, 
such higher and lower, in an endlessly ascend- 
•ng Ind descending scrfe. The logion itsel 
should be noted, and the laws and* principle 
that proceed from it dij^ctly, can sca^y^be 
sDoken of as types or archetypes , *1 

archetypes are comparatively Mefinit^ objdts 

abstract concrete fthougl. witb the aspect .1 
fbstraclness or g-tneralily 
inclining to be predominant), while- laws an* 
Xiples are only, relations between objecb. 

With these remarks we may bring to a cose 
the observations regarding the 
V Itvas and atoms, leaving for a sectind » 
^is work a more detailed consideration^ fc 

three-aspects of the Jiva, » 7,';'!*'^ 

kriyl ai d bringing to a conctasi^ th a »■ 

part with-s> re.statemenf of the siinralnon 
the world-p1‘ii|;css in consf.ioii^ess. 

In the p^ing chapter we have seen 1» ^ 

the endless and '’"7 ^S""“,hi, ! 

diversity of aWm beSide atom and atom w thin ^ 

atom plane beside pl^ine and plane within plan , 
world beside world W world within ww^. 
individuality beside ^>;Viduality 
i. viduality within individi%ty, collapses t g 
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J into an ordered juggler’s box within box qnder 
the touch of the principle of th^ ever-expanding 
individual consciousness*which, taking its source 
a the universal consciousness of the Pratyag- 
'.tma, is incessantly threading togetjier all the 
ttherwise disconnected^ieads of Mula-prakriti. 

The ftiore the nature of consciousness is 
Dondered on, the more the nature of the Jiva 
,vill Jiicome ckf7r. Indeed, as the most signifi- 
cant c|gfinitior| of the atom is that it is a 
persistin|-poinc, i.e., a line, of objectiviCy, of 
unconsciousness^ in its triple aspect of cognisa- 
bility, desirability, and movability, guna,-* 
dravya, and karma, .so the most significanf 
definition of the Jiva is tliat it is a persisting-' 
point, t.e., a line, of consciousness and sub- 
^tivity, in its triple aspect of cognisor, desir^ 
ar^ actor. Combining these two definitioj^a 
Jiva-atorfl might be defined as the individlB^ed 
Absolute bringing out the true s|^ificance 
of th(! .cuslent saying, that “ the is verily 
Brahman and nJl9^ht,else ; wWJca particular 
number of them may be said constitute a 
particulari^d Absolute, or a world-system, a 
cosmos that also appe/irs like the individualised 
Absolute to be complet^n itself ; and the 
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totaHty of these individualised and particu- 
larised Absolutgo to make up the univer.sal or 
truly complete Absoluft, the Brahman ; all (his 
not 'interfering, in the slightest' degree, 
the fact that individual or (strictly speaking^ 
singular, particular, and^'tiniversal are not three 
but absolutely identical, literally one and the* 


An illustration may perhapts help t««rmadc 
these statements a little clearerc Supj|^,)sc thcit* 
life, that the world-process, consists of ten experi- 
ences : that is to say, of five 'sensations, , each 
dual as pleasurable and painful, so that the two 
factors of eac|i such pair, when balanced against 
each other, neutralise each other and leave 
^behind a cipher, as equal credit and debit in a 
Ranker’s account may do. One .self,' go^g I 
tnWigh these experiences in one fixed orde^of ! 
tim^space, and motion, would exhatust them 
all comj^yatively quickly, and wouljll’ form one^ 
individual!':^ marked and"' defined Cby dhe ten 
experiences^^ that one ew'd^ thus making one 
line of cons^usness. But let ois now vary 
the order of tlW ten experiences this mere» 
variation of or'de^ it will be seen, implies a 
variation in the tii^s, spaces, and movements 
cofiriected with each'ljpm of experience. If 've 
yary the order, then, rfe^ll possible ways, but 
without decreasing the\pumber of the expe- 
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riences, we? have at once orders to the number 
of ‘ factorial ten/ in algebraical technicality, that; 
is to say 3,628,800. It it clear at once that each 
qf these millioiVs of orders of the siibcession of 
experiences marks out and defines, and tliere- 
fore amounts to, a dis4inct and separate indi- 
viduality® for an individuality can no otherwise 
' be described, discriminated and fixed, than by 
enuijjgjating the experiences of that indivi- 
^dualily. by narrating its biography. Yet, while 
each me of ' these orders makes a distinct 
individ utility, it is also equally clear, at the same 
time, that in essence and substance and com'» 
pleteness all these individualities are verily and 
truly (?;/(?, and that whafbver difference there 
is between them is made up of the illusory. 
(Merences of mere pure time, space and motio^ 
al! three utter emptinesses and nothingsJine 
triple aspect of the Negation. 

In pladk of five as the number of ^^ations, 
now substitute the n’amber ' pseudq^ff nite / for 
the etats ‘are ps^^o-^nfinite by aj^om, and each 
is pleasurabk during the afifirnpa^on of it, and 
painful during the negation (s^ may be treated 
of later^.^ \he total number of 6ur experiences 
then becomes 2 x pseudo-j^nite, and the total 
number of permutations m these experiencas is 
(factorial twice ®eudo-infinite). This, at 
first sight, should b^he total number of all 
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possible ‘ lines of consciousness/ or ‘ iiidividiiali. 
ties’ or ‘JivasV But this is so only at first 
sight, and we have not^teached the end of our 
calcuiations even now. For we'^have up to no^ 
been taking the experiences all at a time. But I 
they have to be taken all possible combina- 
tions also, one at a time, two at a time, and * 
three, and four, and so on, to pseudo-infinity. * 
The result is, briefly, a psqudo-infiT^f, of 
pseudo - infinities as the tota’ number af' 
Jivas*in the world-process, each being a distinct, 
immortal, ever-spirating, and ever-gyrating line 
of consciousness, and yet each being absolutely , 
fdentical with all others, for the world-process 
is made up entirely and exclusively of the one 
j^niversal Self, passing itself through all possible 



:udo-infinite experiences, shnultaneousiy froj^j 
^^andpoint of that universal Self, successivdy 


from'ftsr^t of the limited not-selves. 


It m^4,be asked: why this , interminable 
variation o^j^he order of the experieb^ce^ ? As 
usual, the sSy wer is containtTo* in the logion. 
The Qjie-Praty^i-&tma is the ever-pTesent. The 


many-Mfila-prak^i is the ever-successive, ever- 
past, and ever-fijti^. The opposition' between 
the two is utter. i^,t also is there inevitable 
and^constant juxtapa!(^ion and relation. The 
one is the universal, sSrvika, or 

’<>dmanya ; the other is theu^ingular or individual, 
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vishfcsha ; and between them there 
exists unbreakable relation, samav&ya. 

The reconciliation of th^ contradiction is that 
the Pratyag-^toA becomes as multitudinous as 
the etats, in order to encompass them all siniul- 
taneously in the one va,^t present of the totality 
of the world-process ; and again, each single one 
'of the multitude of the Pratyag-dtnid {i.e., of the 
pseudo-infinite Jtvas ) also incessantly endeavours 
^to%encompass th^. whole of the many in the total 
successim of endless time and space and mo^tion, 
because ^c/t Jtva^ must be eqUal to and cannot be 
less thanjhe whole of the Pratyag-dtmd, Take,.^ 
the totality of the world-process at any one* 
point and you find all possible pseudo-infinite ^ 
experiences present therein simultaneously, . 
co-existently, side by side, in the pseudo-infinit^ 
o^space — sorrows in one region, equivalent 
in Inother ; gains here, equal losses ther^jr life 
and grow^ in one place, a balancing ^ath and 
decay, in j^other. .But, again, tau^any one 
experience, a sk^le point or m^J^nt of con- 
sciousness, aryi follow it out behyra and beyond, 

^ into the past and the future, j/ong any ofie of 
the pseihA-infinite diame^l^. that in their 
totality make up the*solicjjmas'^ of the sphere, 
any one of the lines of c^jsciousness of whiqh it 
IS tfhe meeting-point, tM^oint of junction and 
of crossing, and aloi?j/ that line there will be 
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found all possible experiences Jn different' 
moments of tin^, in different successions.^ 
Another illustration ttnay be attempted : Take 
a round tfall of iron. Let this Cjall be composed 
of a number of round bullets. Let the ball have 
a revolutional movemejkt of its own as a whole, 
on a fixed axis, so that the space occupied by it 
never changes. Let each of the bullets have' 
another motion of its own, perfectly fjjgf,, and 
ever-changing in direction, but ttrictly confiiKd 
within the periphery of the ball, and ^lerefore 
necessarily so arranged that e^ch bulfht moves 
only by the equal displacement and tnovemeni 
of another. The ball now combines in itself 
always and simultaneously, all the possiblf 
movements of all its constituents ; and each 0 
(jhese constituents also passes through aach wn 
or^l these possible movements, but in sucks 
sion',^he motion of each being so counter 
balance^.by that of another, frqm /fhoment t 
moment/^^pt the position of the^ balk, as 
whole, in spS^e, never changfts. Fin'ally, whei 
ever in this .lustration we have a< definite limi 
of si*ze or numb*, substitute unlimitedness. Le 
the whole balLb^oundlpsly large. ^ "Let eac 

* Compare the Samskritl^ing : 

<‘Pain (follows invariably) aftA^leasure, and pleasure aft 
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bullet coiT^osing it be in turn compose(J of 
smaller bullets ; these of sho^ these again of 
smaller shot; and so oi^pseudo-infinitely. Let 
(Ijese bullets ®airtd shot be of pseuho-infinite 
sizes ; and let the peripheries of th^se bullets 
and shot be purely i|naginary, so that each 
' bullet anti shot, while one such in itself, is also 
‘at the same time part of the volume inclosed by 
a ps^jido-infinit^ number of peripheries of all 
’p(5ssibl£ sizes (j:o-existing with and overlapping 
each other^ within the single periphery of the 
whole. *l'he ball now becomes the Absolute. 

, Its transcendent axis, of the pseudo-infinity of* 
die numbers of which the ball is veritably com-* 
josed, is the logion. Its revolution vanishes 
into a rock-like fixity of changelessness, j 

Maliashilasatta, ‘rock-like being/ frequjjjny 
(le^tjj-ibed in the Voj^a Vdsishtha. This illustration is not aly«her 
fanciful. Physical science is establishing more and njyB^iearly 
every clay t A it is almost a literal description of actually 

taking pjace V alf solids. , And when we reme^JlK that meta- 
physical as ^11 as scientific reasoning favo’J^he belief that 
space is a vacuum fille^ull vvith a plenum nj^btlcr and subtler 
niatter ; that the heavenly bodies are not n^iyg in emptv but in 
nfatter-filled space ; that vast masses of s\^ler matter cling to and 
form shelly %®what we call these ‘ soliy globes, and participate 
in their rotatory and other motir#; ‘^hat the thicker the 
rotating shell the faster will be i^fmovement at the surface ; 
that the quicker the movement thjftreater is the resistance and 
theihardness, solidity, wc remember these things 

we may see that it is pej^e that the illustration literally 
describes the actual wotld-process, and that we are living anc;^ 
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because it occupies the whole of s{)ace, and in 
the absence of, a remaining and surrounding 
space, against which 'it could be seen, no 
revo^utioif can be. Its unileisal sphericity’ 
is fhe Pratyag-MmA. Its concrete and discrete 
material is MClla-prak^iti. Its bullets within 
bullets, and shot within shot are tte pseudo ' 
infinite Jiva-atoms which, in their pseudo* 
infinitesimal sphericity of ^ pointnesg^.. are 
identical with the infinite sfshericity ^of the* 
whole. The imaginary-ness of the {Periphery 
of each is the endlessness of, the ov^irlapping 
of individuality - points. The endless move-, 
''ment of each of the.se points makes a line of 
consciousness workihg out in successive time ; 

■ matter that present a surface of 

vement. The ‘ discarded ’ jW 
e, orb in orb,’ of heavens* one 
which the heavenly bodies were 
tic . , etc. , thus se^ to have a 
, much fuller signmcance. Thiii 
e general law oU all, the march 
a thin^Dasses info its opposite 
original condition on a higher 
ewspaper, and we find illustra- 
separated depar^jnfiits of life"* 
i are replaced by great central 
and then comes the travelling 
le combats, heroes, are replaced 
e superseded by bush-fig)T^ing ! 

^ |>y the alphabet, which again 
^is threatened with displacement bjr shorthand, and so on. 
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,ile the tcftality of these lines of conscious- 
ss is the transcendent completeness of the 
osolute. ^ 

'^n these illustrcitions we see the suftimation 
the world-process, while also seejng how 
le utter emptiness whi^ is the utter fulness 
f the Absolute, its changeless balance of 
eing against nothing, is always being en- 
eavQiJi^d to be reproduced in the individualised 
^bSolut^ the Jiva-atom. Life is balanced 
igainst death ; progress against regress ; anode 
igainst k^hode; anabolism against katabolism; 
jleasure against pain ; being against nothing ; 
spirit against matter. Taking the nett result 
af each completed life also’ we see the same 
balancing appear, as has found expression, 
an^ in one sense, true expression, in wordd 
like*^those of Bhartrihari, the poet-king ^ra 
then the ascetic-yogi : — “ What real diffii|Kice 
is there b«wegn the pleasures and pains 
of Indm^ t^ high chieftain of the ^Irods, and 
those of thie lowh^t apimal ? Thg^ys of love 
and of life tlfat the one deri^„ under the 
promptings ^of desire, from R^bhS and from 
nectar, Ar same ar^ derixdW • by the other 
l^rom his lowly mate and hjT so-called foul and 
filthy food. The terrors death again arenas 
keeiTto the one as toi^ other. Respective 
karma makes a differ^ifce in their surroundings 
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an^ appearances. But the nett result and the 
relativity of th^ subject and the object, enjoyer 
and enjoyed, sufferer^ and cause of sufferine 
are» the same.”^ The equality* and sameii^s' 
of all not only in the sense of the same- 

ness of comparative /results of long periods, 
lifetimes, or cycles, but also at eadi moment* 
of time, in the matter of pleasure and pah* 
may also appear further, lajer on, the 

nature of those two all-important co^tituJnts 
of the life of the Self is dealt witm From 
the standpoint of Brahman, all is the same, all 
is equal ; there is no difference at a41, in kind, 
as well as being ; for Brahman is indeed the 
denial and the negation of all difference by 
the universal Self Why should there be, how 
^^^n there be, the reasonless hoifor 
m^^usness, the nameless heart-harrowing, of 
smaller, weaker, poo^r, lower, 
humblS^more pitiable or mor^ contemptible 
than an^|i^,r, greater, stronger, riolSiei;,* higher, 

f ' 

^ ^ ^ I 

» tm 

VaWdgya-Shatalca. 
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prouder, moi?e feared or more honoured ? Where 
would be the justification, if ti|ere were realfy 
such cruel injustice difference (as the 
ertquirer intensely felt at the beginning of»his 
search), and not a mere appearance and play of 
^sage and saint, sovereig^i and soldier, servant 
and slave, high god and lower man and lowlier 
worm and plant and mineral ! 


Itni^s been said that the words of 
iBhartril^ri are true in a sense. They are true 
in the ^epest metaphysical sense, which takes 
account <if the -^vkole of space and time and 
imotion irr their totality. But the current view 


of the fact of endless evolution and progress 
and difference is also true, in the practical 
sense that deals with only a part of space, 
time, and motion, instead of with the wholW 
of them. While one Jiva cannot, in theijm 
result oOrt// experiences, be really 
from anotRer J[iva, for both are equall«^tyag- 
atma, y.et4each atom is equallj^^rcessarily 
different from eV^ qther atom.iifence what 
we have is 4 constant samed^ underlying 
endless differences. If there jCre actual limits 
to time '^afid space and m^n, if the world- 
process did not stretch bayards and forwards 

and systems mere 
eorr^lete in themselv^^nstead of being parts 
® interminable chatr^ in time, space and 
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m(jtion, if the ‘all’ of experiences^ could* reall 

be fixed in aijd at any point of time, space 
and motion, then onl^, by striking the balance 
of each *and every life, we slfbilld literally 
a cipher^ as the result in each case. But there 
are no such actual ayl absolute limits. Each 
life-thread stretches endlessly throu|;h endless 
cycles and world-systems. Hence there is no 
real beginning and no real eijd to anyjjij, but 
only endless apparent beginnings and ^ppafent 
enefs, and no final and complete balancing of 
any, in terms of*the limited, and eftnerete, is 
possible. Also, as each life, taken iixlividually, 
is necessarily and actually at a different point 
of time, space, anS motion from every other, 
therefore no simultaneous balancing of all is 

■ ancing and castin^p 

only from the stand- 
mite and eternal, the 
he whoi^ of ume, space^ 
fare the tvkole^ possible 
up. ' From the ' 
ed, the ^pseudo-mfimit, < 
5 an endles| alternation, 

,, evolution Sn*d involu- 
ig level, which is ever 
goal even in endless 
nor tally keeping, ^Ifore ' 
every Jiva-atom, an evSr higher and higher , 
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‘ascent’ atter an ever deeper and dcjpper 
‘ descent ’ into ever grosser an# grosser planes 
of matter — a thought th^, despite the promise 
0^ the ever-ffig?ier goals, would prove iqost 
desolately wearisome, nay, most agonisingly 
horrible, because of ths^ver deeper ‘descents,’ 
were it not that the constant summation of 


Jhe whole of the pseudo-infinitely complex 
world^^ocess .i>j the utter simplicity of the 
Absolu.^^ makes_ the endless succession of that 
world-process the lila,,^the voluntary ^lay, 

that jt really is,’ of the Self. 


. Only the Self, none else, compels to any- 
thing or any mood or state or circumstance.* 
There is none else so to compel. 

Therefore is the process of the world a 


process' of pseudo-infinite repetition in pseud^ 
inl^ite change, always curling back upon iuff f 
endlessly *im pseudo-infinite spirals. T^^lva 
,that, havir^ reached the end of th^^jl^vritti 
arc of jts» l)wn thus realise^^e utter 

equality, the utt^ sameness and^dentity, of 
all Jivas in ttie supreme 'Self, aj^st the.utter 
^iversit;^^ the not-Self, ci»s out at the 
overpowering wonder, of ijj^“'The beholder 
seeth it as a marvel ; the ^J^rator speaketh it 
as a marvel ; the listdjjjf heareth it as* a 
niarm ; and yet after /[he (seeing, speaking, 
and) hearing of it, none knoweth (the complete 
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detail of) it!”^ And he also cries out at the sam 
timb : “ Whejj:^ is there despondency, wher 

sorrow, unto him whcKseeth the oneness!”- Hi 
secs„that all Jivas rise and fall, ’ower and highe* 
endlessly, in pseudo-infinite time and space am 
motion. He .sees that the Jiva that is a crawlim 
worm to-day will be the fshvara cf a grcai 
system to-morrov#-'; and that the Jiva that is the 
Ishvara of a system to-day will descend intt 
deeper densities of matter in ‘a greate^ystta 
to-rrorrow, to rise to the still larger Isl^ara-ship 
of a vaster system m still another k^'pa. Nay, 
not only wt// be, in the one sense, but^also’ h in 
• another sense. The single human being that is 
so weak and helpless, even as a worm, in the 
solar system of the Ishvara to whom he owes 
^allegiance, is, at the same time, in turn, yeritaUe 
^vara to the tissue-cells, leucocytes and ani^ah 
cur^that compose his organism, and the currents 1 
of his^^ge life, unconsciously or consciously to 
himcelv^vcrn those of the minut|pnes> The‘| 
ruler of ^^olar system, ^ain woulcf, at the 
same time, irkturn, be an infinitesimal cell in the^ 


l^nTfir ?r 

Bhagavad'Giid. ii. 28. 

’ ir» iKt i * 

^ Is ha Upanishat. 7 - 
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unimaginal^y vast frame of a Virat-Purusha* 
whose individuality includes countless billions 
of such systems. An(> throughout all this 
wonder the lyiQwer of Brahman ako kpows 
th*at there is no ruthless cruelty, no nightm’are 
agony of helplessness in it, for, *at every 
gnoment, each condition*^ essentially voluntary, 
4;he product of that utterIjN free will of the 
•Self (and therefore of all selves), which there 
Mi**noW else fo* bend and curb in any way, 
the wiT^ that is truely liberated front, all 
bondage^^'Me knows thatH)ecause all things, 
all Jivas ^and all fshvaras, belong to, nay, are 
in the Self already, therefore whatever a self.' 
wishe-s, that, with all its» consequences, will 
surely belong to it, if it only earnestly wishes ; 
this earnest wish itself being the essence dij 
yo^with its three co-equal factors of bhal^ 
jflana, and karma, corresponding to ich^jjmft, 
jftarte, and\riy^ respective!)^. Knowing this, 
^e knpweth. hfe cogniseth Brahman ; ? loving^ 
■^l.selve!^ ‘as hinsi^lf^ desiring theiv» welfare as 
his own, and, acting' for their yn’appiness as 
he laboureth for h's awn, he maliseth ai\d is 
^rahmaii. i*‘^uch an one is J^hy mukta, JIB, 
free from the fearfuf bon* of doubt ; he 
knows and is the AbsoluSiB the Self absolved 
from,jll the limitations ^^Rhe Not-Self i'o 
him belongs the everlasting peace ! 

Y 
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“ Aum ! Such is the unperishing Br?ahman, suci 
is tlie unperishi''g Supreme. Knowing It, what, 
soever one desireth th&t is his !” “ The One Rule, 
of the m^hy actionless, That mfikcth the one s^ed 
manifoldj! the wise that realise That One within 
themselves — unto th^ belongeth the eternal 
joy, unto none else, unto none el.se ! ” ” t 

_ ,3^"* ~ 

^ Ka/ha " S/ziV/ds/iT'a/nni. 

T*yT W^TIP ^RFTT- 
^4 W* «RTtf^ I . 

W ^(Tt^ II 


j ^nrf >T5TftiT 
’’Tirerr: 



» ti.0 


Peace to All Beings. 



DEDICATION. 


lA soul all broken with its petty pains j-r 
frhe boundless glories of ijje Infinite ! — 

|How may ’the one, unfit, ^eble, slow-moving, 
[Harassed with all the burdens OTkits sins, 
fTell rightly of the Other’s Perfectness ! 
bte, IS^the love*of self that drave it forth, 
A-searcI^g on that ancient path of thought, • 

They tell. ^ sharper than the ^word-blade’s edge, 

In hope to find tliat which would bring some touch 
Of solace to it in its weariness ; i 

Because that love of self has*gained its goal, 

And uttermost self-seeking found the Self, 

And so grown love of Self and of all selves, 
I?^ave*that soul — unworthy, full of sin, 

Bilwhll of love, yea, full of agony 
Amidst itsimew-found peace, that any self. 

Thinking itself ,as less than the Great Self, 

Should* suffijiip^ng of helpless littleness— 

To cry abroad aniiliet ^lown what it found 
In words, too ^)oor, too weak and too confused. 
That yet, eked out by the strong Earnestness 
t)f other»s£riffching souls, may, j/h the blessing 
Of the compassioning Guardia»»of our race. 

Bring to these seeking souls i|Kie little peace !. ^ 
that h.pe suffered, aifl^ve passed beyond 
Our human sorrowing, yd yet not passed, 
for Ye are suffering it of your own will, 
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So jong as any suffer helplessly ! ^ 

Ye Blessed Rac^-of Manus, Rishis, Buddhas, 
Gods, Angels, mother-l^iirted Hierarchs ! 
Christs, Pfophets, Saints I Ye Helpers of our i 
Ye Holy Ones that suffer for our sake! 

I lay this ill-strung wreath of bloomless words, 
But with the hands of ^verence, at your feet, 
That, filled with frrSnness by their streaming li 
And consecratiiaby their holiness. 

And cleansed of all the soiling of Uiy 
They may bespread their fragrance o’er tli^’woi 
And bring Self-knowledge and Self-certainness, 
And quenchless joy of all-embracing Sell, 

\ To all that suffer voiceless misery, 

< Or old or young, yea^even to the babe 
That lieth fainting, panting for last breath, 


S Passing to other worlds, its pretty limbs 
^11 writhing in the grasp of ruthless Death — 


May bring it and its stricken parents peace ! 

^^ace unto all, sweetness, serenity, ; ^ 

The pate that from this doubtless knowledge Hi 


That there is naught beyond our very^^Self, . 
The Common Self of old and,^'oung and babe : 


No Death, nor other Power out of Me, 


To Hurt or hinder, hearten us or help ; 
Knowledge that aJl this Process of th' 5 ’AV 9 rld, 
Its laugh and smil^its groan and bitter tears, 
Are all the Selfs, own. Pastime and Play; 
Khowledge that all p^Belf, and for the Self^^^ 
And by the Self, and so Unshaken Peace ! 



INDEX OF SAMSKRif PROPER NAMES 

c. « • • ‘ . 

ft 

{'1 he names of hooks being in italics). 



A 

<Advaita' Vedanta, a system of philosophy 
AmnB^f^han\ to Shakti, by Shahkaracharya. 

^ • B 

Bhagavad-^^i. 

Bhaga\;at], arname o*l' Shakti ; a Goddess. 

Bhava, a n^me of Shiva, the God of dissolution, 

BMmati, a commentary by Vachaspati Mishra on the Slain raka^^ 
BMshya of ShaiTkaracharya. • 

Bhimacharya, an author. 

Brihad-dranyakii • n panishat. 

Br ^ ma, ^he God of Creation. 

e C 

Chhdndoyya^l^aniBiat, 

• I* 

• •• • 

DtvaBMgaifata, one'c'i^he J'uranas. 
l)vaita*Vedanta, | system ol^ philosophy. 


Garuda, the eagle-vehicle of Vishnu. 

Gauri, the consort of Shiva. * 

Gautama, a sage, the author of tJjpjBJyaya aphorisms. 
<jayatr|^the sacred prayer; the^Be of the sacred prafer ; 

the goddess of the sacred prayer. 

(^‘’patha-BrMmana, a part Jf the Vedas. 
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Hampel, the Swan vehicle of lirahma. 
Hari, a name of Vi^nu. ^ 


Indra, the King of the gods. 




Kanada, a sage, the author of the Vaishe.shika aphorisms 
Kapil a- G i ta. 

Katha-upanishat 
Kali, an aspect of ( lauri. 

Kena-ttpanishat. 


Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu. 

% IVI 

' Madhiisiidana Sarasvati, ai^i author. 

Mahesha, a name of Shiva. 

Mahima-Stnti, a hymn to Shiva. 

\^Iak(i’Ch(‘irafa^ the 'history’ of the Lunar Race'^of cliw^ 
kings, by Vymsa. 

Maitrevi, the wife of the sage Vajnavalkya. 

- n pan ish at. 

Manu, the law-giver. 

Mukunda, a name of Vishnu. 

N ; 

Nachik.eta, a sage. 

Nydya-koshuy a dictionary of the technical teri^]^ of the ^yay‘'t 
phil(;sophy. * " 


Paiyha-dashi ^ a work (Jk^^lvaita- Vedanta. 

Pahcli i-kara na-vivarand^^ small treatise on the 
the quintuplication of the el^ment.^. 
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Patahjali, a s|ge, the author of the Voga aphorisms. 

Prajapati, one of the Progenitors. ^ 

prashna-upajiishat. ^ • 

Purdna^ a series of works, attril^ted to Vyasa, on cosmogony, 
• philosophy, afid^* history ’ combined. 

’ Pushpadanta, the author of the Mahima-stuti. 


Rahasya-tvaya^ a work on Tantra.i 

Radha, a goddess. 

\ki^^e most famous of the Solar l^e of Kings, an 
immation oT Vishnu. 

RdmCiy^^ the ‘history’ of the Solar Race of kings, and 
of Ran^ in special, by Vahjjiki, in the Samsknt lan- 
guage also a* similar and very popular work in the 
p[indi* language by Tulasi Das. 

Rb^-veda. 

# 

S 


Safikshepa- Shdrtraka- a work on Advaita-Vedanta, b)^ 
• ^ Madhusudana Sarasvati.* 

Ij^Airati, the consort (or, by another tradition, the daughter) 
f of Brahma. 

vSafikhya, .^ystem of philosophy. 

Shafikjyracharya^author and religious teacher and ‘preacher of 
Ailvaiti^-yedanta. ^ 

n ni^a -*Wiihdiyaf ^commt\\\.3ixy on the Brahma-sutras or 
Vedanta aj^orisms yasa, by Shahkarachar)'a. 


Shiva, the God of dissolution. 
^^hvefdshvatara-itpanishat. 


^dntra- shdstra^ a class of work^ 
so-called ‘secret’ sciel 
d aunriya - npan ishaf. 

^ ^^^^‘(I'Sdra-npanishat. < 


lot widely known, dealing 
land arts. * ^ 
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TripM-vihhMi-miihi-ndrayam-upanhha^ 

Tiilasi^'Das, an 

\) 

Upaiipp'iaty * class of mystical and philosophical treatis* 
forming p^irl of the \^edas. 


Vasishtha, a sage. 

Vaisheshika, a systeim^^philosophy. 

Vtda. ' / 

Vedanta, a system of philosophy. 

Viiiaya-patrik, a collection of hymns in Hindi, by Titfisl Das, 
Vishnu,' the God of preservation. 
Vishishta-Advaita-Vedanta,'^a system of pl|ilos( 

Vishvamittra, a .sage. 


» h 


Y 


Varna, the God of death. * 

Yajfiavalkya, a sage. 

Yo^a-siltra, aphorisms of the Yoga philosophy, by Fataiijali, 
%)ya- Vdsishthay a large work, in verse, ascribed to lYalmlb 
on mystical and Vedanta philo,5ophy. 



GLOSSARY OF SAfSKRIT WORDS. 




ext but one above 


A-chit, ‘ un-conscious ’ ; inanm^e ; material ; matter. 

Adhara, ‘fliat which supports.’^ 

Adi, ‘beginning.’ 

>Adi-tattva, ‘ the first element ’ (of 
^ l^ha in gm^Rtion of subtlety. 

Adhy^Hl‘super*im^osition’ or reflection of the attributes of 
one thing on or in another thing. • 

Adhyatnm-^dya, ‘the science of tli^ Self’ ; subjective science ; 
philosophy or metaphysic. 

A-dvaita, ‘ non-dual ’ ; non-dualistic ; monistic. % 

Agni, ‘ fire,’ the root-element of matter corresponding to the 
organ of vision. * * 

Aham, ‘ I ’ ; Ego ; Self. 

Akasha, ‘space’; ‘the luminous’; the root-element or pla^^*-^ 
'’4 of ^natter corresponding to the organ of hearing and 
quality of sound. 

A^asmikc\ ‘ without a why,’ causeless, accidental. 

A-khanda,^ without parts.’ 

Akuhcflana, ‘ccmtraction.’ 

An - afli,- prilaha - satta, i beginningless • flow - existence, ’ ever- 
lastinghess. ^ ^ 

A-mukhya-karaya, ‘ un-principal cause ’ ; a minor or subsidiary 
cause. * 

An-aham, %oiV Non-Ego. 

Anahda,* ‘iJliss.’ 

An-alma, ‘Not-Self.’ 

An-rita, ‘ not right ’ ; false ; untr^^^Rinlawful ; unrighteous. 


Anddana, ‘ swinging ’ ; revol 
balancing in the mind. 
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weighing, ponderffig 
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i^^nirdeshya, ‘not to be pointed out/ indefinable. 
A-nirvachantya, ‘ indescribable.’ ^ 

Anta, end.’ 

Antah, ‘ inner.’ 

Antah-karana^ ‘ inner instrument,’ the ‘mind’ regarded; 

sert^e, a means of knowledge. 

Antara, ‘ internal ’ ; middle ; interspace ; difference. 
Antar-yamt, ‘ inner watcher or ruler ’ ; the Self. 

Anu, ‘ion,’ atom. # 

An-upadaka, ‘ receiver- the root-element of matter r. 
above aklsha, Sjjj^ulled because there is as yet no or 
or ‘ receiver ’^leveloped by humanity for it. 
Apara-parshva, ‘other side or flank.’ 

Apara-paksha, ‘other side or wing.’ t 
Apara-prakriti, ‘other or jpi-higher, i.c.^ lower rviture.’ 
A-paroksha, ‘not away from the eye’; diiect ; in^.nediate. 
^\pas or apah, ‘waters’; the root-element of mat^r corr 
f ponding to the organ of taste. 

Apa-sarpana, ‘moving away^’ 

Arambha, ‘ origin,’ commencement. 

I Arambha-vada, ‘ the theory or doctrine of a beginning,’ i, 
creation of the world by a Personal God. „ 
A-sadharana-nimitta, ‘uncommon cause or condition ’•mi 
or chief cause or condition. 

A-samavayi-karana, ‘non-concomitant cause.’ 

Asmi, ‘am.’ 

Atita, ‘past,’ transcendent. 

Atma, Self (Gr : ‘ atmos ’ or ‘ etymon^ \ 

Atyant-asat, ‘ extremely non-exis^.ent, utterly non-existen 
pure non-being. 

Avarana, ‘enveloping’; (power of) attraction. 

Avasana, ‘end,’ completion, termination. ,, 


A-vidya, ‘ non-knowlcdg^; nescience ; ignorance ; error. 
A-vikari, ‘immutable.’ V- 

A-vy^kta, ‘ unmanifested ’i Lj ^defined ; vague ; unmanifested o 
root-matter ; (someti^^ also) unmanifested spirit. 
Ayama, ‘extent,’ extension, lengthy 
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Ayang, ‘going,’ motion. 
Ayu, ‘lifetinle.’ 


e^l. 


Bahih, ‘ outside ’ ; outer , exter 
Jiandha or bandltanli, ‘bondage.* 

Bhavihyat, ‘that which will be*; future. 

Bheda, ‘ dividing,* division ; separateness ; didrence. 
Bheda-mfda, ‘ the root or soi»e of separateness.* 

Bhuta, ‘ wliat has become * ; b^^ creature ; element. 

Bindu, ‘ point,’ drop. 

hmn, ‘ immensity, expansion, or ex^^n ’ ; the Absolute,, 
^^Supremn^ 



Brihj^W grow or expand.* 

Buddhi, ‘apprehending’; consciousness; knowledget; deter- 
minifi^ intelligence ; reason^ the pure or determinate 
reason. 

Buddhi-lattva, another name for the anupadaka-tattva. 


Chalana, ‘going,’ movement. 

Chakra-vat, ‘ like a disc,’ circular, 
hit, consciousness, ‘awareness.’ 

f ghana, ‘ compressed or compacted 
pleni^ of consciousness. 


consciousness ’ ; 


Daivi-jnaya, ‘divine illusion.” 
l^aivl-pmkjtft, ‘ divine diture ’ ; energy. 

Desha, ‘ that which {^oi»ted out ’ ; direction ; space ; place ; 
country. ^ 

Desh-atita, ‘ beyond space,’ transcending space ; spaftless. 
pharma^ holder,’ ‘the supporter’; law; duty; function; 
attribute. ^ . * 

Dravya, ‘the moveable’ or ‘the Mfiable’; substance; thing. 
I^vaita, ‘duality.’ 

DvM^vam, ‘two and two*; pliA opposites; the relative; 
the opposed ; struggle ; war. 
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D4pandv-atfta, ‘ beyond duality * ; the transcendent ; t 
Absolute. * 

Dvy-ai^uka, ‘ di-atom J 

Hi. 

Ekam, ‘one.’ 

Ek-akawim, ‘t)nc-formed ’ ; uniform; ne^»er* changing form 
partless. 

Etat, ‘this.’ ' 

Evam, ‘thus.’ M* 


Gati, ‘going,’ 

Gauna, ‘ pertainiw^^fo guna or quality (and not to siibstaiigM 
secondary ; non-essential. ^ 

Gola, ‘sphere.’ 

Guna, ^attribute, property^^ quality.’ 

Guru, ‘heavy, weighty’; teacher. 


ftamsa, (i) aham sah, *I am that’; { 2 ) swan. 


Ichhha, ‘desire, wish.’ 

Idam, ‘this.’ 

Ishvara, ‘ruler’; the Ruler of a cosmic system, or pianet,jf 
kingdom, etc. ; a Jiva who has passed on to the i^il) 
marga, and so become a ruler of his sheaths./)^ 1 
Ittham, ‘such.’ ^ ^ 


Jat^ia, ‘inert’; unconscious; matter. 1, ^ 

Jagat, ‘that which goes or moves ^ncDKantly ’ ; the world. j 
Jagrat, ‘waking.’ ^ I 

Jala, wificr, same as Apah. I 

Jiva or Jiv-atma, ‘a living being’; an individ#?^! e^o ; onel^j 
evolving unit or line of conscymsness. 

Jfiana, ‘ cognition, knowllbj^.e.’ 

Jhan^ghana, ‘ compresdB^ompacted, composed of 

Jheya ‘ cognisable, knowKlc.’ 
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iKala, ‘the n|3ver’; time; death; the black. 
Kal-atfta, ‘beyond or transcending tim^ 
iKal-dtita-ta, ‘transcendence of tjlr’; ^melessness. 
iXalpa, ‘arrangement^; a cycle. 

'Karana, ‘means doing’; instrument. 



body wherein 


Kshana, moment. 

Kshetra, ‘ field ’ ; field of consciousness ; the 
consciousness manifests. 

Kuta-stha, ‘rock-seated’; motionless; eternal. 

Kuta-stha-satt^, ‘ rock-seated being ’ ; changelessness. 
Wja^ha-nitya, ‘ rock-seatedly permanent’ ; changelessly eternal, 
^utinfcl^j^ana, ‘spiral motion.’ 




Laghu^ ‘ light ’ (^he oppos^^^heavy), small. 
Laksh||^, ^®eristic ; attribute. 

I^ya, ’^dissolution’; dRge^ce. ^ 

Lila, ‘play,’ paftime. 

Lifiga-deha, ‘ type-body ’ ; etheric double. 

^^ka, ‘lighjk (luminous) visible’; world; plane. 


Madhya, ‘medium,’ middle. 

Mahaialpa, ‘a great cycle.’ 

MahS-karana-sharfra, ‘the great IBusal body,’ the buddhic 

bodv. ^ ■ ‘ 
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Maha-shila-satta, ‘g^eat rock-being’; rockboundness. 

Maha-yidya, ‘great knowledge’; perfect knowledge; wisdom; 
a name of an o^^Shakti. ? I 

Mahat-tattva, ‘ the great-elenlent ’ ; same as the adi-iattva, 
and possibly so-called because, as ihc^ pjfimordial root, i^« ( 
includes in its greatness all the others. ‘ 

Matra, ‘ mattei ’ ; measure ; ‘ matrix ’ ; that which measures out, 
manifests spirit. 

Mana, ‘measure’; mental ’'^jasuring, weighing, inference or 
reasoning ; thinkint?> '..i high measure of oneself, pride. 

Manah, ‘mind.’ . g*- 

Mandya, ‘ dulne^^r slowness.’ \ 

Maya, ‘ that which is not ’ ; illusion ; the Energy o.*-/(i5rce~of 
illusion, which causes the illusory appearance of a 
successive world-proce.'-b. 

Mithya, ‘mythical’; false. 

^loksha^"^* emancipation, liberation, dcdiverance’ tfrom the 

Mukti, j pains of the world-process). 

Mukta, ‘the freed, the lilaeiated.’ 

Mukhya-karana, ‘principal cause.’ 

Miila-prakriti, ‘ root-nature ’ ; primal matter. 


Na, ‘not’; negation. 

Nana, the many (which are ‘not’). 

Nimajjana, ‘immersion, mergence.’ 

Nimitta, * condition ' ; cause ; instrumental cayse. 

Ni^rupa, ‘form-less.’ er.-f- ^ ; 

Nir-anjana, ‘stainless.’ \ti 

Ni.sh-kriya, ‘ actionlcss.’ i 

Nir-upadhi, ‘ \yithtAit receptacle,’ without a sheath, limitation, 
or distinction. 

Nir-vikara, ‘ immutable,’ changeless. 

Nir-vishesha, ‘without sp^iality,’ without distinguishing iihirk^'. 
Nitya, ‘ permanent.’ 

Nityatprr laya, ‘ constany Elution.’ 

Nltya-.saVga, ‘con.stant .ton or emanation. 

Niviiui, ‘inversion,’ ‘reveJ^on’; oturn ; renunciation. 


^ 5tatr Centra/ Library, 

.Govt of We. t Bengal 

” •* *■ 't. KO)i4. 
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concept, notion. 


Aivritti-marga, ‘the path of renunciation.’ 

Nyaya, ‘ leacing, guiding ’ ; logic ; justice. 

Fada, ‘position,’ ‘foot’; wor(l,“erm ; con 
^ Paksha, ‘ wing, ^ 

I’ahchi-karana, ‘ quintuplication.’ 

Para-Brahman, ‘supreme or absolute Brahman.> 

Param, ‘ supreme,’ highest. 

^Para-prakHti, ‘highest or suprel^ nature. 

Para-samvit, ‘ supreme or absolut^^^ysciousness. 

Ijjajjam-anu, ‘ extreme or smallest atom. 

‘side^^rjjank.’ 
raH-b«^iiana, ‘ moving all round.’ 

Parimana, ‘measure* all round,’ magnitude; size. ^ 

^ Parinam.^v^la, ‘the theory or doctrine of transformation,’ 
(W the ^rmation of the world by gradual change 
and tivolution (by the interaction of Purusha and Prakriti^. 
Parinami-nitya, ‘ changingly permanent,’ everlasting. ^ 

Parok.sha, ‘away from the eye ’ ^ indirect ; mediate; hidden.* 
Pradhana, ‘the substrate, or reservoir’; matter, Prakrili ; 
chief, main, principal. 

’ ‘ nature,' ‘ that which is made or makes,’ matter. 

JWIdil^^atural ’ ; the name of a vernacular (as distinguished 
• fronBhamskrit, ‘ the perfected ’ language). 

Prakritik^ “natural.’ 

Pralqva, ‘ reabjjprption,’ the dissolution of a world. 

PranrA’a, tjjj^ sacred somj^BHSbord Atim \ (pronounced 6n\). 
Prasarana,* extendir4:,^Petching out. 

Prasarpana, ‘ ij^)ving fortl^ on all sides,’ spreading. 
Pratyag-atma, ‘ the inward or abstract iSelf,’ the universal 
Self oy^go. • • 

^’ravritii, -^urfuit,’ engagement. 

Pravritti-marga, ‘ the path* of pur: 

Prayojana, ‘motive.’ 

Prithivi, ‘ earth ’ ; the densest 
present humanity. 

Purusha, ‘ the Sleeper ii^the boi 

^4 



^lenient of maVeri^nown 
man ; Spirit, Selfr 
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Rajas, ‘ moveabilily,’ one of the three altri])ut|s of 
pr^kriti ; passion : staiq • blood ; colour ; dust, etc. 

Rijn, ‘ right ’ ; ‘ di-rctx sA^^'^ht. 

■* j> 

SahaU'.ln-karana, ‘ concomitant ’ or instrumental ‘cause.’ < 
Sah-astita, ‘ co ‘existence.’ 

Sama, ‘ same ’ ; equal ; even ; i^a’anced. 

Saniya, balance, equilibrium /'^^quality. 

Samanya, ‘sameness or 'l^uality of measure,’ commoniu'ss : 
genus, species, ^<.nerality. 

'Samavaya,' ‘ juxtxl{^sition ’ ; intimate or insep'’*'able re<£ 
Samavayi-karana, substantial or material cause 
witl] or including which ’ the effect is produced. 

Samaya, ‘that which comer (and goes)’; time; 

Samliara, ‘gathering in ’; re-absorption ; dissolution, uesirui'iion. 
JJammajjana, ‘mutual mergence.’ • 

Simsara, the world process.’ 

S^msarana, ‘procession.’ *• 

Samskrit, ‘ the perfected ’ language. 

Sainyoga, ‘con-junction.’ 

Sain-vit, ‘ con-sciousness ’ ; (vision ; wit). 

Sarga, ‘surge’; emanation, creation. 
iSarva, ‘all.’ 

Sarva-da, ‘always.’ 

Sarva-tah, ‘from or on all sides.’ 

Sarya-tra, ‘everywhere.’ ^ • 

Sarva-vyapi, ‘all-pervading.’ 

Sarvika, ‘universal,’ ‘pertaining to all.’ 

Sat, being ; existence ; true, real ; good. 

Sad-asat, exi.stent-and-non-existent ; ftilse ; illusory^ 

Salyam, ‘ true ’ ; having being. ^ • 

. Sattva, ‘ cognisability,’ bne>of the riltributes of iAlula-prakriti ; 

being ; existence ; en| ; goodness. 

“ Salla-st^mrnya, ‘ univers^^ul^tommon being.’ 

Shifkti, ‘might, ability ’ISP Jiv^er, force. Energy. 

Sh^ni<i‘,^ * peaceful.’ 
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\shanSh, ‘peace.’ 

Shdnya, ‘vcluuni,’ emptiness; cipher^^^m. ^ 

Shiinya-vadi, ‘the holder of tl^^flUFof emptiness,’ .-/j., 
that all is born from and goes back into nothing. 

'Sncha, ‘love, afifiict^^n’; oil, lubricant; water. ^ 

Soham ( = Sah aham), ‘That am I.’ 

I ‘vibration.’ 
hphurana, J 

'Srishti, safce as Sarga.' 

Sthira, ‘steady,’ stable. 

ll^i, ‘steadiness,’ ‘staying,’ ‘ standing^|^- 

stolkl^J^avy ; gross; dense. 

Sthiila-%{tta, ‘gros|(or compound) element.’ 

Sthfila'Sharira, ‘gross body,’ the physical body. 

Suk.shma* Subtle small. % 

Suk.slviia- snarl ra, ‘the subtle body.’ 

Su-shuptl^ ‘ good sleep,’ deep and dreamless slumber. 
Sva-l)hava, ‘own-being’; nature; character; constitution. 
Sva-bhavika, ‘natural.’ • 

Sva-lakshana, ‘ self- marked,’ thing-in-ilself (?). 


^nas, * desirability,’ an attribute of Mula-prakriti ; inertia ; 

^ ^Slimtiality ; dulness ; re.sistance ; darkness. - 

Ijn-matr^ ‘ the measure of That ’ or ‘ that only ’ ; primordial 
root-elements corresponding to sensations ; the primal 
a^isciousneis of seifs^^^which, constituting the facts 
of ^09^ touchy on the one hand, to ,the 

eleSients which Inve^as their substrates, and, on the 
other, to sense-organs which serve as their ‘receivers.’ 
Tatlva, ‘ that-ness ’ ; root-element ; e.ssenc^ ; principle. 

Tejas, ‘fire^- light,’ the root-element corresponding to vision, 
irai-lok^am or^i-lokt, ‘the three worlds'.’ 

Fra.sarenu, ‘ tri-atom ’ or ‘ tri-diaU^’ 

Tri-bhuvanam, ‘ the triple-workb^^® 

I'rijy^^radius.’ 

Liriya, ‘fourth.’ ' — 

I'a or tva, ‘-ness,’ ‘ ‘ -hoyjT 
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Uddeshya, ‘ aim ^ ; object. 

Un.mjjana ‘ 

. Upadana-karana, ‘ material citse.’ 

UpSdhi, sheath; limitation; body; title; ‘addition.’ 
Upa-^roana,.!' approach.’ ' 

Vair%a, ‘ab'sence of desire for, i.e., attachment 

pleasures of th.s world next ’ ; di.spassic«. i 

Vatsheshtka one of the .<^..ms of Indian philoso Jy, 
parttcularly witl^^-<pecies, genera,’ &c. 

‘'akra-h^mn-'j^I, Spiral motion.’ 

■ Vak, speech, ‘talk.’ ^ 

Vakya, ‘ speech ’ ; sentence ; proposition. ' 

VartamSna, ‘ existent ’ ; present. 

Vayu, air, the root-element corresponding to to?l-lf. 

! '*■ '•-I! '”■! 

Vedanti, a holder of the Vedanta philosophy. 

Vega, ‘velocity.’ 

Vi-bhin pervading, ‘ being in an especial degree, 
where.’ 

,Vidya knowledge; (‘witting,’ ‘idea,’ ‘vision’). 

Vi*k.shepa, ‘ di.straction,’ repulsion. 
yirat-Puru.sha, ‘ the VVorld-Man ’ ; the Macrocosm, 

Vishaya, ‘object’; domain. ^ 

Sst*’, ‘ dhtinguisfSS^’ature. 

Vtsh ^ht-advatta, ‘ non-du.ality with a distinejion,’ al.,„ of 

the Vedanta which regards consciousness' or spirit, ami 
uncobsciousmess, or matter, as; the two aspects of one 
eternal Substance. \ 4 

Viveka, ‘discriminathm’Jbetweer the Permanent Ld 
Impernvinent). 

Vi-y<(j^, ; disjunction,’ S^ly^tion. 

Vjippta/j, pcrv.aded or Sniffing.’ 

Vy,isa diameter; expai^ or amplification; the name (»f 
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